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JOURNAL KEPT DURING A JOURNEY AGROSS THE 
MALAY PENINSULA, 


=p 


Friday, 10th April, 1885.—Left Taipeng for Port Weld 
by train at 10.15 p.m., accompanied by Major Wa.ker, SDs 
tain Gites, and Mr. Lister, and arrived at Port Weld after 
a 25 minutes’ run. Shipped on board the A/ert, lent by the 
Resident Councillor of Penang, and started for Pangkor at 
11.15 p.a. The launch Constance had been sent on to Bernam 
the previous day with a guard, and the Ainta being disabled, 
it would have been impossible to start without the Alert. 

Saturday, llth April—Arrived at Pangkor at 6 a.m. 
Mr. Dew, the Acting Superintendent, came onboard. Went 
ashore with Major Watxer and Mr. Lister, and inspected the - 
buildings. We ieft Pangkor at 2 p.m., and anchored inside 
the Bernam River at 6.30 P.M. 

Sunday, 12th April—Under weigh at 4 a.m., and reached 
Saba at 6.30 a.m. Mr. Jones and Rajas Input and Bipin 
came on board. Mr. Jones told us Mr. Hewert had gone on 
to Télok Mahang with the Constance and boats. Inspected 
the Police Station. I cannot understand the boldness of 12 
Chinese robbers in attacking the station and village. There 
must have been at least thirty people actually on the spot in 
the shops between the farm and the station. Went down to 
Raja Inpur’s house with him. The cholera is decreasing. 
Two people died yesterday, and there have been 120 deaths 
since the outbreak of the disease. Left Saba at 8.30 a.m. and 
steamed up river to Télok Mahang. Here we met Mr. Hewett 
with the Constance at 3 P.M., and after two hours’ further 
steaming arrived at Changkat Bertam, where we camped fcr 
the night, sleeping in the boats. 3 

Monday y, 18th April—aAt daylight Watxur and Hewerr — 
returned down river in the Constance, and we, having got all 
our baggage into eleven river-boats the previous evening 
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began rowing up-stream. Breakfasted on the river bank at 
noon, and getting into the great Bernam swamp camped for 
the night at Daha Rul the entrance to the final cutting. The 
banks were so low and wet we did not land, and the dew was 
excessive. This is where the fever was so bad when Mr. J. B. 
M. Lercu was cutting the canals. One of the boatmen sick. 

Tuesday, 14th April.—Started at daylight, having poled 
from midday yesterday. Stopped for breakfast at 12.30 p.m. The 
river here is most lovely, but the district is quite uninhabited and 
uncleared. The upper reaches of the Bernam are wonderful 
in the beauty and variety of water and foliage. It turns out 
that our sick boatman has cholera. I gave him some cholera 
medicine, but he was so frightened that it had no effect; we 
did what we could for him, and at his request sent him back in 
a boat. At 2 p.m. continued our journey and reached Kuala 
Slim at6 p.m., where we found Mr. ButLer (the Acting 
Magistrate) with 39 Sakeis and 80 Malays to carry our bag- 
gage. The Bernam river, by the construction of seven miles 
of canal, could be shortened by about 57 miles of its present 
length, but those canals must be both deep and wide if they 
are to be useful at all times of the year and at all stages of 
the tide, and the question is whether the expenditure neces- 
sary for such a work is at present justifiable. The influence 
of the tide is felt for 80 miles from the mouth of the river. 

Kuala Slim is 120 miles from the mouth of the Bernam river 
by the present channel. 

Wednesday, 15th April-—At 7 a.m., 77° Fahrenheit, the 
aneroid shewed Kuidla Slim to be 120 feet above sea level. 

Having loaded the coolies, left Kuala Slim at 7.20 a.m., and 
after five hours’ walking over a very fair path with no steep 
gradients (the first three miles having been made}, we reach- 
ed Kuala Géliting at 4.15 p.m. Distance 14 miles fro 
Kuala Slim, and 134 from Kuala Bernam. : 

We found Mr. Hitt and Mr. Woopeatz at Kuala Géliting 
waiting to go over the trace of the trunk-road with Mr. 
JONES. 

After dinner, had a long conversation with Haji Mustapna, 
Pénghilu of Ulu Bernam, Saiyid ApusaKar, and Wan Lencea 
of Pahang. They told me they had heard that no rafts had yet 
been prepared at Buntu to take me down the Pahang River, 
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and that I should only have to wait there; so I wrote letters 
to several Pahang Chiefs—Tou Bakar of Buntu, Ton Kaya of 
Pénjum, and others—asking them to assist me with rafts, men 
and boats, and I gave these letters to Manrri Muna and Cur 
Wanpa to take over the next morning, having determined to 
wait a day at Kuala Géliting, The aneroid at 4.15 p.m., Ther- 
mometer 88° F., shewed a height of 296 feet above the sea. 

Thursday, 16th April——Messrs. Jones, Hitt and Woop- 
GATE went off early towards Trolah to return by Pandras and 
examine two alternative traces for the main-road through 
Pérak. They returned in the afternoon, and we determined 
that the trace already made crossing the Slim just below Kuala 
Géliting would be the best to adopt and the shortest. We 
spent our day in sketching and unpacking our stores from 
their boxes, as it was necessary to put them up in more man- 
ageable bundles in view of the difficult ground we had to 
travel over. 

triday, 17th Aprit—About thirty of our Malay coolies 
deserted before daylight, and this gave us a great deal of 
trouble, as we had not men enough to carry our baggage. By 
giving the Sikhs their kits to carry, we managed to get away 
at 8.15 a.m., with sixty-nine Malays and thirty-six Sakeis. 
Butner had fever and could not move. Hit, Jones and 
WoopGatt went back to the Ulu Bernam, and Giues, Lister 
and I set our faces due North for Ulu Shim. After four miles 
of an intensely hot and trying walk through hampongs and 
padi-fields, we reached Kuala Briseh, the junction of the Slim 
and Briseh Rivers, and here we left the Slim, still flowing 
North and South, while we turned sharp to the Hast, following 
the course of the Briseh. Three and a half miles of very stitf 
walking, first through burnt secondary growth and then up a 
steep ascent, brought us to a bathing place on the bank of the 
Briseh, 1,233 feet above the sea, thermometer 85°, where at 
11.45 we halted for breakfast. 

After a stay of two hours and a short further climb, we came 
to a curious overhanging rock called SApor Batu (the stone 
lean-to) above the right bank of the Briseh River. Here we 
determined to camp for the night, as our coolies said they 
could go no further. At a very low estimate, we made 7} 
miles to-day from Kuala Géliting in a North-East and easterly 
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direction. The journey was infinitely more trying than the 
14 miles to Kuala Géliting. Cur camp was a striking sight 
with its fires lighting up the various groups of Sakeis, Indians, 
Malays and Chinese under the huge overhanging granite rock 
surrounded by the impenetrable “gloom of virgin “forest, with 
the faint roar of the Briseh River rushing over its rocky bed 
fifty feet below. 

Saturday, 18th April——Left Sapor Batu at 6.49 a.m., and 
going still easterly, with the Briseh down in a gorge on our 
right, we continued the ascent till we crossed a cor nsiderable 
tributary of the Briseh named Jélitong Laper, height 1,646 
feet above the sea. Immediately afterwards we ascended a 
very steep hill, then followed a ridge and with longish ascents 
and short descents crossed in succession the following streams :— 


7.30 aM. S. Sapor Ibu, 1,826 feet, - 
7.40 a.m. S. SApor Anak, 1,886 feet, 
S. Sapor Manah, 
8. a.M. 8S. Sdpor Kayu Ara, 2,281 feet, 


the thermometer reading 77° F. Fifteen minutes’ walk 
brought us te Sapor Buluh at 8.30 a.m., height 2,550 feet 
above the sea, four miles from camp and eleven and-a-half miles 
from Kuala Gclitmg. ‘Temperature 75° FY. Here a hut had 
been built for us, but after a halt of 25 minutes to let the 
baggage come up, we pushed on again almost due East up a 
steep ridge, and, passing Batu Hidang at 9.10 ee elevation 
3,000 feet above sea, we reached Batu Gajah at 9.22; height 
3,100 fect 5 and the boundary between Pérak and Pahang at 
9.30 A.M. The anercid shewed that the gap was 2,554 feet 
-above Kuala Géliting and 3,150 feet above the sea. 

In a very tiny rill running West we traced the source ef the 
Briseh, and only a few feet on the other side was the first sign 
of a stream w hich, with eight others Ss runwing between a sue- 
cession of ipecnes jutting out from the main rang ee, forms, 
a littlelower down, the Sungei Sambilan—the mestnortherly of 
the three streams whi ich, united, are called the Lipis; the Lipis in 
‘its turn joming the Jélei w ith a more nor therly source, and, 
together, becoming the Pahang River. Looking into Pahe ang 
as one stands on the gap, a lotiy mountain of some 5,060 feet 
rises on the nght, this is Chunggang, while to the left towers 
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a higher mountain named Kabut. These are on the true back- 
bone of the Peninsula, which here runs very nearly due North 
and South, while on either side jut out spurs more or less at 
right angles to the main range—eastward into Pahang and 
westward into Pérak. These spurs extend, as a rule, for about 
six miles on each side of the backbone. 

Without halting at the summit, we immediately began the 
descent into Pahang, and, just as we had ascended a long, nar- 
row, gradually rising ridge called Ganong Télaga with the 
Briseh River flowing down its southern base, so we descended 
the longest of many easterly-ranning ridges, the Sungei Sam- 
bilan flowing West with a slight trend to the North along its 
southern base, but the descent into Pahang was decidedly 
steeper than that into Pérak, and after 30 minutes’ walk we 
crossed one of the nine streams that form the Sambilan, and 
found we had come down 660 feet. 

The soil on both sides was only moderate, studded all over 
with the most gigantic granite boulders I have ever seen in 
the Peninsula. 

On the Pérak side, I noticed many dry watercourses full of 
large granite blocks. In those the water may be subterrane- 
ous, aS it is on the slopes of Ginting Bidei in Sélangor, but 
more probably the lone drought accounts for the absence of 
water. On the whole, ! have never seen a range better watered 
than this one, and it is only surprising that the Slim is not a 
Lge river. At 24 miles from the boundary and a height of 

210 feet above the sea, we brea kiasted by the bank of the 
conldiina road and river bearing 7° North of East. 

At 12.37 P.M. we resumed our journey, and at 1.80 P.M. 
reached a spot on the river called Saneka Dua, where twu 
branches of the river meet again after dividing and forming a 
large island. Height above sea 1,740 feet. ‘Thermometer 
62° F. At 1.85 p.m. crossed the river again, but here it is 
named the Kéncr, and has, the natives say, already received the 
waters of the two branches, viz., the true Lipis, which rises 
from the western side of Guncng Témang Batak Gn which 
lull the Sungei Géliting takes its rise and flows westward), 
and the Tébalak, rising from a mountain further South, in 
which the Bernam River is said to have its source. The Kénor 
is now a considerable stream, and crossing it (1,564 feet above 
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the sea) we immediately began the ascent of what looks like 
an isolated hill called Bérang. It is really, however, I 
should say, a long spur from the main range, over the end 
of which the water system passes, and which the Malay 
crosses as a short cut rather than follow the winding course 
of the river. The ascent is steep but short and of no great 
height, the highest point we reached being 1,734 feet above 
the sea, and from here the saddle is so narrow that Chung- 
gang can be plainly seen to the South-West and Kabut 
to the North-West. This saddle runs round in an E.-S.-East- 
erly direction, and the descent is very fatiguing. The spur 
seems to be only a few feet across the top, but unusually long, 
and you descend by seven steps, each with a long gradual rise, 
and then a very steep descent. The bottom of this spur we 
reached at 3.8 p.m., height 680 feet above the sea, and cross- 
ing and recrossing the River Buntu, which comes from the 
North, we camped at the Kuala Buntu, where it falls into the 
Kénor, and the combined rivers are here, for the first time, 
named the Lipis. The spot where the Buntu joins the Kénor 
is called Kuala Buntu, and this spot we reached at 3.40 P.m., 
eleven miles from the boundary and fifteen miles from our 
last camp at Sapor Batu. 

Sunday, 19th April:-—At 7 a.m. we left our camp, and walk- 
ing through burnt secondary growth along the banks of the 
Lipis in a North-easterly direction reached Permatang Linge 
at 8 a.m. ‘ihis place is 640 feet above the sea and still 344 
feet above Kuila Géliting on the Pérak side of the range. 
Kcuala Buntu to Permitang Linggi three miles. Fourteen 
miles from the latter place to the boundary, and twenty-five 
and a half miles at least from Kuala Géliting. Good Malay 
walkers can do the whole distance in a day. 

Tou Bakar, the headman of this district, met me on the 
road, and took us to his house at Permitang Linegi, where we 
were received with a salute from a few muskets. About a mile 
before reaching lermatang Linggi, I noticed the stream went 
over a bed rock of slate, and all the gold is found further down 
the river. Ton Bakar had prepared twenty-three small! rafts 
for us,on which we shall have to travel to Jéram Bésu—a rapid 
where, they tell us, it is necessary to leave the river and walk 
to Paichong. I found that Ton Bakar had never been in his 
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life to see the Raja at the mouth of the river, and though he 
(Tou Bakar) is called the owner of Trtsang, one of the 
richest gold districts in Pahang, it is said the Raja has lately 
given the place to the Ton Gasan. Spent the day in writing 
and settling with our Malay and Sakei cools, the latter 
returning highly delighted with their earnings. After dinner 
had a talk with Tou Bakar. He and the people with him told 
me of all the taxes they are called upon to pay. Once a year 
the people are numbered, and have to pay $1.33 a head to the 
Yam Titan; this they call Hasil banchi. Then there is the 
serah, a form of squeeze still practised in Pahang ; some worth- 
less thing is sent from the Raja to a subject, a price is named, 
and the subject is obliged to purchase at that price. Again 
when a District Chief goes annually to pay homage to the 
Raja, the Chief calls upon every man in his district to pay $1 
towards his expenses, and a similar contribution is demanded 
for the return journey. All gold must be sold to the Raja 
only, and it is said there is no standard of weight. It is said 
that most imports and exports are taxed, debt-slavery prevails 
in parts, and the people are liable to be called out for forced 
labour. The Dato’ tells me that Mr. W. Camuron came here 
and went on to Batu Gajah, but he is the only white man he 
ever saw. 

A curious thing yesterday was to hear the cry, twice 
repeated, of a wild Sakei as yet unfamiliar with Malays. The 
cry was exactly like that of a wild beast, and was probably a 
warning to the friends of the man who uttered it; he could 
not have been far from us en the eastern slope of Bérang. 
Some of our people caught with nets this afternoon two of the 
finest fresh water fish I ever tasted in the East—ihkan klah— 
weighing about 6 lbs. each. 

Monday, 20th April—After no little trouble arranging our 
baggage for the rafts (bamboo, four feet wide and about twenty- 
five feet long) we left Permitang Linggi at 8 a.m. We had 
twenty-four rafts manned by Ton Bakar’s adherents and 
eight of the men I had brought over. The Dato’, his son and 
all his people accompanied us, and the start was a most pictur- 
esque. scene. Each raft had a polerat the stem and another at 
the stern, some baggage and one or two passengers on a raised 
central platform. The rafts at once began the descent of a 
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succession of rapids with intervening stretches of smooth and 
broken water, the stream running through a gorge with steep 
hills always on the northern side and sometimes on both, 
magnificently wooded down to the water’s edge, the vemark- 
able Gaps tree being a special feature. The bed of the stream 
appeared to be sometimes of slate and sometimes of sandstone, 
the banks usually of the latter and a good soil. No river 
scenery in the Peninsula have I ever seen to compare with 
this in beauty, added to which the novelty of shooting a long 
succession of fairly steep rapids made the journey most en- 
joyable. 

At 9.15 a.m. we had to unload the rafts in order to shoot 
a considerable rapid called Jeram Méngalor. This was nego- 
tiated without accident, and passing a very curious fishing 
weir in the form of the letter W, constructed by Sakeis, we 
stopped for breakfast at 10.30 a.m., having descended sixty 
feet in a distance of about three anda half miles. We left 
again at 2 p.m., passed the mouths of several small tributaries, 
and reaching a long straggling hampong called Ulu Sungei at 
2.45 p.M., we tied up for the night at its lowest end named 
Sérébu, time 3.15 p.m., total distance, say, ten and a half 
miles. Unfortunately the man carrying the aneroid fell over- 
board from my raft and the instrument was damaged. We 
had to unload every raft and lift them one after another over 
an immense fallen tree, many similar obstructions being passed 
by lyimg down as the raft glided under one end. Altogether, 
without stoppages, we were five hours travelling and ten and a 
half miles is perhaps a low estimate of the distance, but it 
was carefully calculated, the compass directions being at the 
same time noted and shewing that the river winds consider- 
ably, the general direction being from N.E. to 8.H. 

At Sérébu I found the Panglima Muda awaiting me, and a 
hut prepared for our reception by the influence of Ton Baxar. 
The people are all very polite and friendly, but their minds 
are unsettled, owing to the late attempt of the Raja Muda 
Mansur to enter the country, and they don’t know whether 
my sympathies are with him or with the Yam Tian. We made 
a number of sketches during the day. 

Tuesday, 2\st April_—At midnight last night we had a 
thunderstorm followed by a heavy storm of rain, the first for 
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three months here. We seem to have brought it over with us, 
for the night before we could see it raining at Batu Gajah 
though it did not reach us. We have reason to be specially 
thankful for the fine weather we have had. Our journey 
across the hills would have been a very different matter in 
wet weather, many of the streams are unfordable in the rains, 
and though we might have made a very much more rapid 
descent from Batu Gajah, it would probably not have been on 
our feet. Two of the twelve Bernam men we were obliged to 
bring to help toman the rafts showed signs of cholera yesterday ; 
one is better, but the other worse this morning, and neither is 
fit for work. Left Sérébu at 7.15 a.m., and passed a rock 
called Batu Rimau. This is supposed to be a petrified tiger, his 
body only, his head is said to be in Jélei. At 8.20 a.m. we reached 
Kuala Sungei Che Nek; gold is found in the Ulu of this river. 
At 9 a.M. we shot the Jeram Ménangis (“ the rapid of tears ”’), 
and shortly after the Jeram Maalim, a considerable drop in 
the river. At 9.25 a.m. reached Batu Tdlam, and there met 
Haji Busar, my messenger, in a small boat with a letter from 
the Yam Tian, saying, he feared I should find the journey 
over the hills a difficult one, but that he had sent orders to all 
the headmen to assist me. At 9.45 a.m. stopped for breakfast, 
and leaving again at noon reached Kuala Trisang at 2 p.m. 

Sending cn the other rafts, we landed here and walked to a 
spot a mile distant where some twenty Chinese are mining for 
gold. About a quarter of an acre has been worked out by pre- 
vious miners, who are said to have got 54 katis from a hole 60 
feet in diameter, but left owing to a poll tax of $8 a head 
being imposed, and the present men have only just begun 
stripping ; one of them washed a basin of already once washed 
earth and obtained from it a few grains of gold. The spot is 
thirty feet above Kuala Trasang and is Hence by crossing 
higher ground. 

Returned to Kuala Trasang and started again at 3.40 p.m 
getting ourselves and most of our effects drenched by a very 
heavy storm of rain. Arrived at Kuala Sémantan at 4.30 P.M., 
and there tied up for the night. 

I have ascertained that the following are the prices of cer- 
tain commodities sold at Pénjum, where the U/u people have 
their nearest market. These prices are due to the fact that 
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the import of nearly every necessary and luxury seems to be 
farmed to certain Chinese at Pékan, the Yam Tian’s residence 
at the mouth of the river. Holding a monopoly, the farmers 
of course charge any price they like, and it is perhaps in con- 
sequence of this that the Chinese miners in Pahang are said 
to number about one hundred only, and all the Malays seem to 
be wretchedly poor. 

1 tin Kerosene oil, $2.C0. 

Tobacco, $1 a kati. 
4O bits of Gambier, 8 cents. 
6 gantangs Salt, $1. 
1 ball of Opium $22; and so on. 


The highest price for rice is said to be $1 for twelve gan- 
tangs. ‘The currency of the country is gold, and the following 
are the weights and values :— 


1 Itam Tengko = 4 cents of a dollar. 

] Kénéri of gold = 2 Itam Tengko = 8 cents. 

1 Buso = 2 Kénéri = 2 Saga = 16 cents. 

1 Suku = 1 Kipang = 2 Buso = 334 cents. 

3 Kuipang — $1. 

4 Kipang = 4 Suku = 1 Mas — $1.334 cents. 
16 Mas = 1 Bingkal eae in Pahang 2 at $24, which seems 

curious as it ought only to be worth $21.2 


About 7 p.m. I heard that a messenger had arrived from Per- 
matang Linggi to say that one of my Bernam coolies, left 
behind to return, had died of cholera. J determined to send 
all my Bernam men back at once, as this makes the third man 
who has sickened in two days. One of those with us is better, 
the other worse and unable to be moved. Kept on raining till 
late in the night. Distance travelled to-day thirteen miles, 
general direction E.S.E. 

Wednesday, 22nd April.—Sent back Pénghulu Mat SaLEn 
and the Bernam men except the one too sick to move; left him 
with some money in the care of a man across the river. He 
is a very bad patient, refuses all medicine, and does everything 
he is told not todo. He looks bad, but is, I think, perhaps 
more frightened than really ill. We had a good deal of trou- 
ble in getting new men to supply the places of these Bernam 
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people, and did not get away from Kuala Semantan till 9 a.a. 
At 10.30 a.m. Imam Prange Pénghilu, a great Captain and 
headman of some influence, met me and invited me to go and 
spend the night at his house. I found he lived at a place 
called Smau, two hours’ walk inland from Kuadla Dum, on the 
right bank of the river, and, as I should have lost a whole day 
by complying with his invitation and should have had to carry 
all our baggage inland and back again, I begged him to excuse 
me. He said he asked me to go to shew his friendship and 
good feeling, and I am afraid he was rather disappointed, 
but there was nothing to see at his place, and I could hardly 
spare the time. 

At 11.30 a.m. stopped at Kudla Dum for breakfast, after 
which I had a long talk with the Imam Prang and his people. 
They all complained of excessive taxation and the want of 
settled laws and customs. The Imam Prang told me that 
every buffalo exported is lable to a tax of $3, and this goes to 
the Ton Gisau, though formerly he himself received it. At 
Pénjum, there is a gambling farm, which pays the Tou Kaya 
$900 a month, and that chief also gets a tax of one-tenth on all 
imported cloth. A great deal of rice is imported from Kélan- 
tan, also silk sarongs. A good many sarongs are, however, 
manufactured in Pahang, chiefly at the Pékan. 

At 2.30 p.m. saying good-bye to the Imam Prang, we conc 
again and still meeting occasional rapids, we soon passed 
into a magnificent open “country, where the scenery, though 
different from that in the Ulu, 1s in its way equally fine. ‘The 
river widens into a broad stream, with a partly dry channel, 
shewing what a considerable river it must be in the rains. 
The bed is full of snags, and nothing whatever seems to 
have been done to it, but were it cleared, there is water enough 
for a launch, though of course nothing of the kind could 
get here owing to the Jeram Bésu rapid, which cannot be 
passed by boat even going down-stream. There seems to 
be an immense tract of level ground here. I have seen no- 
thing like it elsewhere at such a distance from the coast. I 
aes, been told that cocoa-nuts will not flourish at over fifty 
miles from the sea-shore, but that is a mistake, for we have 
seen them everywhere. 

At 83.30 p.m. we passed Kula Chenier and Tou Baxar 
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told me that, though his territory extended further down, his 
people ended here. J am told that the Jelei River, which is 
longer and larger than the Lipis, rises in the main range with 
a branch from Gutnong Tahan—a mountain lying between the 
Jelei and the Témélin. The Témélin, which is said to be as 
considerable a stream as the Jelei, rises from the South-east 
face of Ginong Tahan, with a branch rising in the borders of 
Pahang and Tréngganu. Gtneng Tahan thus stands at the 
meeting of Pahang, Kélantan and Tréngganu, and is not in 
the main range, but as this is only native report, much reliance 
must not be placed on it. The Lipis, Jelei and Témélin unite 
and form the Pahang river. At 4 P.M. we reached Kuala 
Séger, Dato’ Kli’s kampong, one of the most beautiful places 
we have yet seen on theriver. It is 363 feet above the sea. 
The Dato’ received us most cordially, and seemed a very good- 
tempered, intelligent old man. Distance travelled eleven miles. 
General direction N.E. Distance from Kuala Bernam, 195 
miles. 

In the evening the Dato’ told me he could not get men 
enough to carry our baggage past the Jeram Bésu rapid, and 
that I must stay here to-morrow whilst he collects them. Tou 
Bakar told me he would now return with his men. J] am 
sorry to hear that one of them has stayed behind with cho- 
leratc symptoms. I sent him some medicine. 

Thursday, 23rd 4pril.—Cuz Wan Da anived in the course 
of the morning with a number of men, and there was a great 
argument as to the habilities of the owners of buffalves, a man 
having been recently killed by one of those dangerous animals. 
‘Tou Bakar came to tcll me he and his people must now 
return, and Ton K1i would take me down to Pénjum. He 
also said he had just heard that a girl he had brought down 
with him and Icft at Batu ‘Tdlam died last night cf cholera. 
It is very distressing. She was perfectly w ell until yesterday 
evening, but was then atte ked and dicd in the night. 1 can- 
not understand it. Coming across from Slim, not aman com- 
plained, the water we have Lad to drink has been excellent, 
and they have had no cholerain Pahang up to this time. I 
gave e'lou Bakar some medicines with directions how to use 
them, also a present of money to himself and his men, and we 
parted with mutual expressions of good-will. I have had to 
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prescribe for several people since I came here, fortunately with 
good results. 

Devoted the day to writing up journal, and in the evening 
went out to try and find some jungle fowl, but failed. Bet- 
ween the river and the hills there is one great level plain 
covered with very short grass. Until three years ago this 
was a padi-field, but owing to defects in the irrigation system, 
they cannot now cultivate. The drought here is excessive, 
even the sireh vines are all burnt up; there are no vegetables, 
owing to the dryness of the ground, and the people live on 
rice and on what fish they can catch in the river. The vil- 
lagers, principally the womenkind, wash the sand in the bed 
of the river for gold, and get from ‘sixteen cents to one dollar’s 
worth a day. 

Friday, 24th April—Left Séger at 7.30 a.m. and walked 
through the fields to Jeram Témiale, about two miles, GILEs 
going in the boats. All the trees that do flower seem to have 
come out in this dry weather, and we passed many covered all 
over with a splendid purple bloom, others bright scarlet and 
yellow, and the Mémplas,* the leaves of which are used as 
sand-paper, in full flower, a delicate pale yellow blossom with 
the sweetest scent. I have never seen it in flower before, nor 
the trees in such profusion. ‘These level grass plains dotted 
over with flowerimg shrubs are very unlike other parts of the 
Peninsula. The heat is excessive even from early morning, 
and the nights are not cool. 

Having taken out of the rafts such baggage as would be 
damaged by water, we started again at 9.30 a.m., and reached 
Jeram Béstii at 10 a.m. This rapid and the approach to it 
form the most striking picture we have yet seen on this river, 
which presents a long succession of lovely ever-changing 
scenes. ‘lhe river widens into a pool of dark unbroken water, 
with steep bills covered by virgin forest rising straight from 
the edge of the pool ; then it narrows to the head of the rapid, 
which is in truth a cataract. From top to bottom of the rapid, 
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* Probably a Michelia. The crdinary mempilas is a ficus; ( ficus microcarpa, 
amplus and poritor ia). See the description of this and other species of pees 
in Java. FORBES’ Eastern Archipelago, 77.—En., 
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and for many miles below, the bed rock (a hard sandstone ) 
crops out and has been cut by the water into fantastic shapes, 
while huge boulders are piled in picturesque confusion on 
either side of the channel. These rocks as we came up were 
covered by men in many-coloured dresses, the rafts were either 
lying against the rocks at the head of the cataract, or slowly 
filing into the basin at its head and the clouds of spray dash- 
ed up from the rapid against the deep shadow of jungle foliage 
made a picture not to be forgotten. 

The rapid itself, comparatively small after four months’ 
drought, is the channel of the river running under the leit 
bank, and at first sight it did not look like a place down which 
either raft or boat could go in safety, but we were shortly to 
see that the operation, though attended with considerable risk, 
could be successfully performed. The rapid is about sixty 
yards long, with a drop of some twelve feet, the water rushes 
and boils and foams between walls of rock, and there are two 
corners in the length which make the principal dangers. Two 
Malays mounted a raft, one at the stem and the other at the 
stern, each holding a large bamboo paddle fixed im a tripod. 
The raft slowly reached the top of the rapid, and then leapt 
into the boiling stream, where the men were instantly up to 
their waists in water. The stern man was washed off the raft, 
and it looked as if nothing could save him in such a place, but 
while the bow man with two or three powerful strokes of the 
paddle kept the bow off the opposite rock, the stern man 
dexterously leaped again on the raft, and in a moment of time 
a few more strokes of the bow man’s paddle had cleared the 
raft of the second danger—a projecting rock on the other bank 
—and the raft was in smooth water below. After this, a second - 
raft was taken down in the same way, and then each man went 
alone on a raft, and, though one of them was again thrown off 
in the middle of the rapid, and the other one had the paddle 
whirled out of his hand as the raft took its first leap, no acci- 
dent occurred. A number of rafts were then sent down by 
themselves, and they seemed to accomplish the journey almost 
better without assistance, but this was explained by the fact 
that the weight of even one man sinks the raft to a dangerous 
depth, where the points of unseen rocks may wreck it. Qld 
Dato’ Kuri absolutely refused to allow us to tempt Providence 
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im a journey down this rapid, where a good many fatal acci- 
dents have occurred, and even tried his best to make us walk 
to Pichong, but this we refused to do, and sending all our non- 
waterproof baggage, watches, &c. by land with the Sikhs, ew 
started again on the rafts. 

The river from Jeram Bésti to Pichong runs through a long 
winding gorge, and the channel of the stream passing con- 
tinuously between walls of bed rock and piles of immense 
detached boulders, is nothing but a series of more or less for- 
midable rapids which succeed each other with somewhat 
confusing speed, but it is an exciting amusement, which we 
would not willingly have missed. We reached Ptichong at 
12.45 p.m., very hungry indeed, and the coolies carrying our 
baggage arriving at the same time, we sat down on the high 
bank of the river as we could get no shade and made a rather 
uncomfortable meal. People were washing for gold in the bed 
of the river in several places below the last rapid. From 
Pichong nearly all the Séger people returned, and we started 
again at 2.20 p.m. with our own people doing most of the 
poling. Tou Kut however still accompanied us. 

At 2.45 p.m. we met the Orang Kaya Liris with a number 
of very small boats, a lot of men, and a Malay band, and when 
Gites, Lister and I had changed from our rafts into boats, we 
went on again at 3.35 p.m., and reached Pénjum at 6.30 P.., 
dark except for the hght of the moon now about fifteen days 
old. I went down with the Orang Kaya in his boat and as it 
leaked got wet through. 

A great reception awaited us at Pénjum; the high bank 
which rises from the river in three terraces was crowded 
by people some fifty of whom carried torches, their light 
strongly reflected by the river, here crowded with boats and 
rafts, made the effect very striking. As we hurried up the 
rough steps cut in the soil, a salute of many guns was fired, 
and the Orang Kaya, leading me by the hand, ushered us into 
a house which had been prepared for us, and made us as com- 
fortable as possible with the means at his command. The 
“band ” had played with great perseverance all down the 
river. 

The distance travelled to-day was about sixteen and a half 
miles, and the general direction N.N.E. We did not get dinner 
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till 9.30 p.m., and after that the Orang Kaya and Cue Au, 
who had been sent by the Yam Tiian and received me with the 
utmost cordiality, came in for a talk. I told the Orang Kaya I 
wished to go on as soon as possible, but he said there was a 
difficulty about boats and we could not get on to-morrow; after 
he had left, I received a message from Cuu Att to say that the 
Orang Kaya had not complied with the orders he received 
from the Sultan, and that the boats ought to have been ready. 

Saturday, 25th April—Cue Wan Da, who brought over my 
letter to the Orang Kaya and has been very useful, came to tell 
me he would now return to his place. He told me there was 
a large gold mine called Jali, worked by Chinese, an hour’s 
walk from here. I thought of going to see it, but found the 
journey would be useless as they were only stripping. I 
understand they are working the side of a hill. It is an old 
mine and has yielded good results in past times. I heard from 
the Chinese that there is plenty of gold in the country, but no 
one can live here owing to the injustice, “ squeezing,’ and 
want of government. They say whenever any one gets gold 
it is taken from him on some pretext or other, and that very 
few Chinese are now left in the place. If a man gets ona 
good mine, some chief claims it, work is stopped and not re- 
sumed, and the result is that the country is in a very bad 
state at the present time. A friend of Raja Ismain’s told me 
that only about twenty Chinese had worked for him at Raub, 
and then in a very erratic and perfunctory way, sometimes 
stopping work altogether for months, even for a year, from 
want of capital. 

Spent the day in writing and making a sketch of Pénjum 
from across the river. This place is 210 feet above sea level. 

Sunday, 26th April.—_I had begged that the boats might be 
ready for us at 6 a.M., but was disappointed. In spite of the 
Yam Ttan’s letter, there were only two large boats and asmall 
one ready for our party of twenty-five, Wan ALI giving me 
the best part of his boat. We put the servants into the small 
boat, Giues and Lister went in the large one, and a number of 
Sikhs in the other large boat, but finding it leaked, we had to 
move them into a boat which providentially arrived at that 
moment sent by the Imam Prang Gajah, with his son as 
ambassador, to meet us. Wan At was exceedingly angry 
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and said unkind things of the Orang Kaya Liris, who kept 
walking on the bank in an aimless way seemingly quite 
unable to meet such a demand on his energy and resources. [| 
of course said nothing, but Wan Att told me the Yam Tian 
had sent orders to all the Chiefs to assist me and treat me as 
they would himself. I had paid Tou Bikar for the very great 
help he had given us (without any orders from his Sultan) and 
I also sent-away Tou Kut happy with a present, for he is not 
well off, nor in the way of squeezing other people to do his 
work, but I only thanked the Orang Kaya for what he did and 
in any case I should have hesitated to offer him money. 

I was sorry not to meet here the Orang Kaya JELEI, to whom 
the Sultan had sent a letter telling him to meet us at Pénjum, 
but the Orang Kaya lives so far off he had not time to comply 
with the order, and I left 2 message for himin case he came after 
we had gone. The delay in getting our party finally settled 
into boats was so great that we did not leave Pénjum till 
10 a.m. 

Above Kuala Priok, Coz Wan Da met us with a present of 
rice, and we stopped at the Kuala, a beautiful place, for break- 
fast. Cur Wan Da’s father lives here. On the way down 
the river, we passed a gigantic waterwheel fixed in the river 
and used for irrigating the land on the bank. The wheel 
( undershot ) is forced slowly round by the current of the river. 
On its outer circumference are fixed at a certain angle lengths 
of bamboo closed at one end and open at the other and as the 
wheel revolves these bamboos in turn enter the river, mouth 
upwards, are filled with water, and, as they arrive at the highest 
point of their orbit, they, one after the other, discharge their 
load of water into a trough which conveys it by gravitation to 
the required point in the field. I have not before seen in the 
Malay States so large or well-constructed an irrigating wheel, 
but I believe they have been and still may be used in Ulu 
Muar. 

Left Kuala Priok at 1.30 p.m. and continuing our journey 
reached Kuala Lipis (where this river falls into the Jélei) at 
1.50 p.m. Here CHE Wan Da left us to return to his home ; 
he has been very useful and shewn a great desire to be friendly 
and helpful. The combined rivers—the Lipis and Jélei—imme- 
diately after their junction, are about sixty yards wide. The 
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Jélei carries rather more water than the Lipis- Campeda for 
the nicht at Pulau Krinan at 5.30 p.m., having passed the fol- 
lowing hampongs during the day:—Bandar Lama, Kampong 
Pulau, Sémitong, Jéram Lana, Kuala Kéchau. 

Distance travelled to- day, ten miles; general direction N.N.H. 

Monday, 27th April. “Started before 6 a.m. and passing 
Changkong, where there is a longish rapid with but little fall 
in it but many rocks which make it difficult for boats to 
navigate, stopped just below at noon for breakfast. The 
river is here about 100 yards wide, that is, the bed of the 
stream from bank to bank. There were numerous tracks of 
decr onthesandspit where we lunched,and while we stayed there 
the carcase of a wild pig floated ne Leaving again at 
1.30 p.m. we camped for the night at Kuala Témélin, where 
the waters of that stream Join the combined Lipis and Jélei 
thus forming the Pahang River.* 

The Témélin, which, as I have said, comes from the North 
and rises in a mountain on the borders of Pahang and 
Trénggénu, is in width and body of water about the same size 
as the combined Lipis and Jélei, at least so it appears at th 
confluence, but it is a curious fact that neither the addition 
of the waters of the Jélei nor yet of the Témélin appears to make 
any immediate and pronounced difference in the width or 
depth of the Pahang River. The growth of the stream seems 
gradual, and, except at the actual points of junction, the recep- 
tion of the waters of the Jélei and Témélin, themselves large 
rivers, seems to have no more effect in widening or deepening 
the river than is made by the addition of the waters of any 
of those smaller tributaries the mouths of which we pass 
daily. It was 5 p.m. when we reached Kuala Témélin, 154 
feet above the sea, and with some difficulty I got here 
a few specimens of really excellent Malay pottery—ves- 
sels of various forms and designs for holding water. 


* This place is mentiond in Perak history, on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Raja Muda of Pahang with a Perak princess (cire, A.D. 1600), as the 
place at which the Perak ad Pahang envoys met. The Témélin is the river 


called Témbclang Rined in the Misa Malayu and in the Undang-undang ha 


Fiaja-an (code of laws) of Perak, Pahang and Johor. Sce No. 9 of this Journal, 
p. 101. ED. 
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Kuala Témélin is celebrated in Pahang for its earthenware, 
but like all natives far from a market, the potters keep no stock 
and make only what is ordered. | The shapes of the jars I got 
are all good, and the decoration, done with a sharp tool before 
the firing, is most artistic. Weordered some further specimens 
to be made, including incense-burners. 

Distance travelled to-day 214 miles ; general direction H.S.E. 

We passed, in the order in which they are given, the follow- 
ing small villages or clusters of huts on our journey to-day :— 
Pasir Sibau, Jer am Chékuas, Batu Gajah, Sungei Kénung, 
Rantau Panjang, Pulau Sa’amas, Sungei Chika, “Pulau Tém- 
banga, Changkat Glugor, Batu Papan. 

Tuesday, 23th April.—Got away at 5.30 a.m., and stopped 
for breakfast at Kangsa at 12.25 p.m. The temperature in my 
boat at noon was 93° and in the water of the river 98°. The 
thermometer stands at 95° in the boat every day at 2 p.m. and 
the excessive heat of Pahang strikes us all. We notice here 
that the people are decidedly darker than the Malays on the 
western side of the Peninsula, and those Malays who have come 
with us from Pérak complain especially of the great heat of 
the ground to bare feet when walking in the exposed fields 
which stretch inland from the river bauk. Unfortunately [ 
broke the thermometer to-day, but I do not think it could tell 
us much more than we have learnt already. 

Started again at 3.45 p.m., and reached Pulau Tawer at 4 p.m. 
Here we were met by the Imam Prang Indra Gajah, the Yam 
Tuan’s right-hand man in all matters connected with that part 
of the country which lies up-stream from Pulau Tawer. The 
Imam Prang gave us a most cordial reception | and, dragging 
me by the hand up the almost vertical bank (here twenty to 
twenty-five feet high), ushered us intoa comfortable hut, which 
we were informed had been constructed in a day. Our subse- 
quent proceedings, whether dressing, writing, eating or sleep- 
ing, seemed to be matters of the deepest interest to the large 
crowd of Malays who surrounded the place and never lost 
-sight of us fora moment. ‘Tou GAsan, who is a man of about 
forty, very thickset and dark, but full of laughter, informed 
me that he had JouL Wives, twenty-five children and nine 
grandchildren. He introduced his brother and a few of his 
male children, iad after seeing that we varie! nothing 
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went to arrange for men to take us to Kota Kélanggi to-morrow 
morning as I expressed a wish to visit the caves there. 

No one has been for some time, and the path is said to be 
overgrown, so the Ton GAsauH sent off a lot of men to clear it. 
The river here is about 700 feet wide (about the same width 
as the Pérak River at Kudla Kangsa); the banks are exceed- 
ingly high and steep and the river at the present time is said 
to be lower than ever known. The Ton GAgzau says that if the 
drought continues for another two months, that is, making six 
instead of three dry months as usual, there may be partial 
famine in the place. 

The Tou GAsau settled with his people at Pulau Tawer 
twelve years ago, after he returned from Klang where he was 
sent in command of the three thousand Pahang men who, at the 
request of Governor Sir Harry Orp, were despatched by the 
Béndahara to assist Tunku Dra Uppy in the struggle with 
Raja Manpr. 

A fine kampong, and houses shut in by a long bamboo fence, 
stretches along the bank of the river in a grove of young 
cocoa-nut and other fruit trees. Behind this hamlet extends 
an almost level plain, as far as the eye can reach, broken only to 
the North by a small pointed hill, and to the Kast by the lime- 
stone rocks in which are the caves of Kota Kélanggi. A con- 
siderable portion of the plain is now being ploughed for the 
cultivation of rice, and the rest is jungle. 

Far away to the West is the mass of hills called Ganong 
Raya, to the North of which lies the river down which we 
have come. The mountains of the main range are nowhere 
visible, and we are told that the mouth of the Pahang River 
lies from here East a little South. 

Tou GAsau’s father was a Sumatran Malay, his mother a 
Pahang woman; he is reported to be a great warrior, is the 
Field Marshal of Pahang and ranks with the Orang Bésar 
Ampat or Chiefs of the first class. Ie is a man of much 
energy, greatly feared by the discontented faction in the upper 
country and greatly trusted by the Yam Tian. 

I have ascertained from Cue Aut, who is a good authority 
and one of the Yam Tiian’s most trusted adherents, that the 
following are the principal Chiefs of Pahang :— 
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The Raja Muda. 
New Creation, ! The Datoh Béndahara. 
The Datoh Téménggong. 
(1. The Toh Bandar. 
Orang Bésar 2. Toh Kaya Chéno. 
Ampat, 3. Toh Kaya Témerloh (at present vacant). 
Class I. 4. Maharaja Perba (at present the Orang 
Kaya Jélei holds this post). 
( 5. Toh Muda Tunggal. 
6. Toh Jabe. 
7. Toh Bangau. ; 
8. Toh Omar (held by the Orang Kaya 


Orang Bésar x Sémantan, who is also Orang Kaya 
dilapan, Pahlawan). 
Class IT. 9. Toh Pénggawa. 


10. Toh Léla. 
11. Orang Kaya Jélei. 
12. Orang Kaya Lipis. 

Distance travelled to-day, eighteen and a half miles; general 
direction,S.E. We passed the following villages on the way:-— 
Kampong Te, Tanjong Gatal, Tanjong Lindong, Pulau Didari, 
Kuala Pédas, Kampong Kuala Sélan, Kuala Kédundong. 

Wednesday, 29th April.—l think the Ton GAsan must 
have been up all night, for he appeared at midnight and 
again at 4.30 a.m. We got up at 5.30 a.m., but could not 
make a start till 7 a.m. Then, with the Tou GAsaun and 
nearly 100 men, all armed as every one secms to be in this 
State, we started down the left bank cf the river for Ktala Té- 
kam, a distance of one and a half miles, level walking but hot, 
for in Pahang, in this weather at any rate, light means heat 
and from daylight to dark one seems to be in a vapour bath. 
It was a curious sight to seein the Malay Peninsula buffaloes 
ploughing the slightly undulating plain of dry but not hard 
soil and more strange still to be told that the rice grain is 
then sown as wheat is in the West, the ground harrowed and no 
irrigation done whatever, the harvest depending simply upon 
the rain. These fields when fallow seem to grow no weeds, 
only a sparse short grass, and they are ploughed across and 
across like a chess-board several times before the wooden 
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plough gets deep enough, then sown, harrowed, and nothing 
more is ‘required till the time of harvest. 

These fieids have for many years yielded crop after crop 
under these conditions, and the only renewal or manuring of 
the soil is the annual small flood, which rises over even these 
high banks, and a higher flood which comes about once in 
six years and drives the people out of their homes into rafts. 
I‘should suppose that with this soil and three months rainless 
weather, cotton might be successfully orown. 

The Sungei Tékam was almost dry, and whilst the Malays 

walked up the bed crossing and recrossing what hitle water there 
was, we were dragged up- -stream ina dug- out for half a mile and 
then landing walked over a good level jungle-path for two and a 
half miles reaching Kota Tongkat 8.35 a.m. This Kota Tongkat 
is a curious sort of gate through which ariver appears tohave run, 
and it is flanked on both sides by high limestone cliffs covered 
with foliage; these cliffs appear to shut in a narrow valley, a mile 
iong, at the far end of which is the cave Kéta Ktlanggi,* in 
reality, however, the valley is only rock-bound on the right hand 
side as you enter and the ancient river must have met this obs- 
truction at Kota Kélanggi, been turned by it and, cutting along 
the face of these limestone cliffs, made its exit through the 
Kota Tongkat and thence found its way, probably by the 
channel of the Sungei Tékam, to the Pahang River. There is 
nothing specially remarkable about Kota Tongkat, but since 
the river ceased to flow through this giant cate of stone, the 
action of the atmosphere has formed a number of stalactites 
whieh extend from the clear cut ledges of roof to the ground 
(no great distance) and these probably gave to the place its 
present name—Kota Tongkat. 

After a short rest here (the Tou GAsan having suecumbed 
to the pace at which we came from the river), we walked up 
the valley until we reached the foot of Kota Balei. Up to 
this cave we climbed by a ladder of forty steps and then found 
ourselves in a vast cave lighted mainly irom the entrance and 
completely closed at the further end, but having three subsi- 


* See Mr. CAMERON’S account of his visit to these caves. No. 9 of this 
Journal, p. 153. 
ED. 
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diary caves or chambers, two on the right of the entrance and 
one on the left, each partially lighted by rifts im the roof. 
The main cave and the smaller chambers are all very fine, and 
reminded me of the Sélangor cave at Batu, though Ido not 
think any of them equal in beauty or size that magnificent 
rock chamber. 

We spent a considerable time in fie Kota Balei and then, 
descending the ladder, walked a few steps to the edge of the 
present insignificant stream where you find yourself facing a 
long, low and straight gallery with a straight, flat roof not 
less than twenty feet wide. This very remarkable passage 
with its wide flat roof only about seven to eight feet from the 
ground was cut by the river out of the solid rock before that 
ancient period when, for some reason not yet explained, the 
volume of water in the river became immensely reduced, or 
the original stream was diverted into some other channel leay- 
ing the results of the battle between the water and the rock in 
the form of the present caves, whence all trace of water has 
disappeared leaving only the evidence of its power as a con- 
stant source of admiration and wonder to the Malays of the 
country. 

At the end of this gallery the rock has been hollowed out 
into a circular chamber of some height, while from the centre 
of the ceiling depends one enormous and strikingly beautiful 
stalactite. After luncheon, with lanterns and torches we ex- 
plored the long dark cavern which extends into the hill from 
the back of this circular ante-chamber. 

There is nothing to reward the explorer, but the place is 
infested by myriads oF bats which are only with difficulty kept 
from striking you in their blind flight towards the lights. The 
masses of Malays in their many coloured dresses “with the 
light of the torches shining on their weapons and swarthy 
faces, the deep shadowy gloom of the cave as a background, 
here and there faintly lighted by a ray from the distant en- 
trance, made a scene very remarkable in its picturesque 
effect. | 

We left Kota Kélanggi at noon and reached our hut at 
Pulau Tawer in exactly two hours, after a very smart walk ; 
the heat from Kula Tékam to the village was indescribable, 
and the Tou GAJAn was quite knocked up, taking refuge in a 
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boat and shirking the last mile anda half. About 4P.M.a 
heavy storm of rain fell and continued till late in the night. 
From 8 p.m. till 11 p.u. I talked politics with the Tou GAsan 
and Cur Att and then retired to the boat to sleep so that we 
might be able to start in the morning without delay. 

It is worthy of record that this Kota Kélanggi is mentioned 
in the Séjara Malaiu (the Malay Annals) as having been 
occupied by the Siamese. The Séjiéra M4laiu is supposed to 
be the earliest written record of Malay History. 

Thursday, 30th April.—Did not get away till 7 a.m., Ton 
GAsAH accompanying us. At 10 a.m. passed Batu Barong, 
where the cave-making process may be very readily seen in 
the action of the Pahang River on a huge limestone rock 
which crops out from its left bank. It is said that there 
is a subterranean channel from the bottom of this cliff to a 
place many days’ journey down the river. At 10.30 a.m. 
reached Pulau Burau, where there are said to be quanti- 
ties of sélddang (wild cattle ) in the wet season. In the line 
of the next reach of the river and straight ahead of us he two 
remarkable isolated hills called Bikit Sényum and Bukit Sah. 
These hills are said to be plainly visible from the sea and used 
by the fishermen as landmarks. 

At noon reached Tanjong Blanja, the limits of Tou GAsan’s 
jurisdiction, and here we stayed for one anda half hours 
breakfasting and then parted with the Datoh and continued 
our journey down river. The Ton GAsau has done everything 
possible for us. I gave him my Pérak gélok (chopping knife) 
and we parted excellent friends. J saw him im the river aa to 
his waist saying good-bye to the Subadar. 

Passing Kuala Krau, a river and kampong on the right bank: 
we reached Pulau Chéngal at 6.20 p.m., and there camped for 
the night. Distance travelled, 172 miles ; general direction, 
South. | 

The following kampongs were passed during the day :— 
Kiang, Sungei Kio, Tanjong Antan, Tanjong Ténggoh, Téluk 
Maik, Sungei Sebul, Pulau Raya. 

Friday, 1s¢ May. —Left at 6 a.m. and passed a Chinese 
sugar mill at Péngkalen Bénom at 8.30 a.m. ; subsequently 
we saw several of these mills on the left bank, they are driven 
by buffaloes, and the juice is expressed from the canes by pass- 
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ing them between three revolving circular. blocks of wood in 
juxtaposition on the same horizontal plane. At 9.30 a.m. 
Bikit Stnyum appeared directly astern of the boats, which were 
then dropping down a long straight reach of the river. Passing 
Pasir Mandi, one hundred feet above the sea, we stopped at 
Téluk Sintang at noon for breakfast. The river here cuts 
deeply into the right bank forming a bay and making the width 
of the stream at this pomt very considerable. 

The Bungau trees with their gorgeous purple flowers grow 
larger and more numerous as we descend the river, and the 
forest is everywhere strikingly beautiful. I saw a quantity of 
maiden-hair fern in the jungle to-day at our halting place, but 
it did not look like a new kind. 

Left Téluk Sintang at 1.50 p.m., passed Kudla Sémantan Ilir 
a little before 5 p.m., and reached Pulau Témerloh at 6 p.m. 
Camped here for the night. Pulau Témerloh, said to be half 
way between the Sultan’s place and Pénjum, is an extensive 
kampong, admirably situated on the right bank opposite to a 
large island which here divides the stream. 

Distance travelled to-day, twenty-one miles; general direc- 
tion, South. Distance from Kuala Bernam, 300 miles. 

Passed the following kampongs to-day :—Jénérak, Kuala 
Tékai, Lipat Kajang, Dor, Sanggang, Bintang, Tébing Tinggi, 
Balei Gantang and Bangau. 

Saturday, 2nd May.—-To-day the villages are larger, the 
river is wider though no deeper, and the banks are not quite so 
high. There must be a very considerable population of Malays 
settled on the banks of the Pahang, and its three large tribu- 
taries, of which the Jélei is undoubtedly the longest, and is pro- 
perly called by the Malays the parent stream. We left Témer- 
loh at 8a.M., and passed Gual, a large village on the left bank, 
at 9 a.M., reaching Triang, kampong and tributary stream, at 
10 a.M. ‘Triang is 88 feet above the sea. At Triang the river 
was very shallow, and twice we had to drag our boat over the 
sand. Breakfasted at Kuala Bra at noon, and leaving again at 
2.00 p.m., reached Kértau at 7 p.M., and camped there for the 
night. There is a hill called Bukit Kértau on the right bank, and 
the place at present is chiefly remarkable for the enormous 
extent of sand which stretches between the left bank and the 
channel of the river. Under the right bank, however, there 
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is a deep hole said to be infested by crocodiles, and these reptiles 
pare dragged four or five people, sleeping on ‘the sand, into the 
poo 

We passed the following villages and hkampongs to-day, in 
the order named :—Pasir Anam, Beraleh Kapas, Lébak Béléngu, 
Jilam, Méngkarak, Tambak, Litbok Parap, Pamun, Chériiis, 
Batu PApan, Batu Hanchor, Lubok Lien, Pulau Kénin, Sin- 
tang, Lémiuse, Pulau Nyak. 

Distance travelled, twenty-five miles; general dincowed ; 

North. 
Sunday, 3rd May—tt was intolerably hot and close last 
night, and having started the boats at 12.30 a.m., I tried in 
vain to sleep on the stern platform of my boat in spite of mos- 
quitoes, and it was not till nearly 5 a.m. that sleep was pos- 
sible. 

It 1s hardly fair to complain of mosquitoes here, for though 
the statement that there are none in Pahang is no more ac- 
curate than that there are no snakes in Pérak, yet there are 
comparatively few of these pests, in this dry ‘weather at all 
events, and even after the occasional showers of rain we have 
had hardly any. 

We stuck on a sand-bank for half an hour almost directly 
after starting, and passed Chéno at 1.30 a.m. Chéno is cele- 
brated for making the best mats in Pahang. They are made 
of bleached and dyed Méngkuang leaves and are very pretty. 

From Chéno we pushed on down some very long reaches, each 
two and three miles in length, and even more, usually with is- 
lands at intervals making an ever-changing panorama of beauti- 
ful pictures. Passed Lawan at 10 a.m., fifty-five feet above the 
sea, and at noon we stopped opposite Bikit Serlin for break- 
fast. Left again at 2 p.m., and passing Kuala Luit, a river 
formerly worked for gold, we reached Terpei at 3.30 P.M. 
From here there is a good view of the high mountain called 
Giinong Chéni, a long irregular triple- peaked mass of hills 
with a large lake, or series of lakes, at its base. 

Gitinong Chéni is seen on the right bank of the river appa- 
rently distant about five miles. The lakes are only approach- 
able by a small river—the Chéni (almost dry in this weather), 
the mouth of which we passed at 4 p.m. The Malays have a 
great dread of these lakes, will not live near them, though they 
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are full of fish, and say they are haunted by evil spirits. 

Stopped for the night on the sands at Sungei Duri at 6.30 
p.M., the last of the boats not coming up till 8.30 p.m. Sun- 
gei Duri is another place with a reputation for crocodiles. 
Cue Aui’s nephew was taken here two years ago, but was 
rescued by his cousin, though the crocodile injured him for 
life. In the sixteen hours we were travelling to-day, we made 
thirty-one and three-quarter miles, going at times in nearly all 
the directions on the compass, but mainly South. 

Passed the following places :—Pulau Malang, Batu Gajah, 
Kuala Jingka, Pésdgi, Tanjong Batu, Kuala Jémpol, Péjin, 
Témiang, Lamé, Kuala Ménténang, Galong, Libok Paku, 
Batu Rakit, Kuala Témélong, Pulau Dato’. 

Monday, 4th May.—-Left Sungei Duri at 5a.m. Stopped 
for two hours at Pinyo, thirty-nine feet above the sea—CuE 
Ars kampong—and made an unsuccessful search for peacock, 
but shot some golden plover. We have seen several peacock 
on the sands in the early morning, but they keep out of range 
of anything but a rifle. Passed Sungei Méntiga (whatever 
that may mean) at noon. ‘This small stream, which flows into 
the Pahang River, not a day’s journey from the sea, bifurcates 
and one branch, cailed Sempang, runs back towards the Rum- 
pin river, a tributary of the Muar, so that by ascending the 
Muar and Rumpin rivers, crossing a few hundred yards of land 
and descending the Sempang, Méntiga and Pahang Rivers, 
or vice versd, the Peninsula can very easily be crossed in a 
comparatively short time. 

Stopped at Batu Budia for breakfast at 11.80 a.m., and con- 
tinuing our journey at 2 p.m. reached Tanjong Pulei at 6.30 
p.M. ‘The river is here about one thousand yards wide. 

Distance travelled, eighteen miles; general direction, E.N.E. 

Passed the following kampongs to-day :—Kinchi, Pulau 
Ubah, Pulau Plak, Kuala Lépa, Pulau Képayang. 

Luesday, 5th May.—Started at 2 a.m., and stopped at Gan- 
chong at 8 a.m. for an hour to allow the boatmen to breakfast. 
Ganchong is only twelve feet above sea level. Cre ALi went 
on from here in a small boat to tell the Yam Taian of our 
whereabouts. At 1 p.m. reached Langger, a fine kampong on 
the left bank, where the whole population turned out to watch 
us breakfasting. Left again at 2.30 p.m., and reached Pulau 
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Klédi, two miles above the Pékan, at 4.15 px. Here we 
waited, according to agreement, and in a short time Cue Aur 
returned with Cue GApox and a message from the Yam Tian 
to say that he was very unwell ( consumption they say), and 
asking me to wait here till to-morrow to allow them to make 
proper preparations. We accordingly camped on the bank, 

and the tide falling left us ten yards of mud to cross to the 
boats. 7 

Distance travelled, eighteen miles; general direction, S.H. 
The river is about one thousand yards wide at this pomt, and 
the banks low, but covered with grass and jungle where there 
is no cultivation. 

Unlike the rivers on the West coast, there is no mangrove. 
To-day the banks were thickly populated, and we passed the 
following hamlets:—Kampong Temai, Bliker Acheh, Pulau 
Ganchong, Tanjong Réngas, Aur Gading, Kampong Téluk, 
Sungei Pihane ‘Tua, Kula Langger. 

This sort of travelling may seem very easy and pleasant, 
but it has its disadvantages; for mstance, at midnight I started 
for bed, seemingly no very dificult journey, and immediately 
stepped into a nest of the sémut api, cr fire ant, that is an 
experience that no one would care to repeat. A Sikh-then 
carried me over the mud and deposited me up to my ankles 
in water in a dug-out and, with the assistance of that unstable 
conveyance, I reached the back of my boat somewhere in the 
depths of which a rat had died three days before. To get as 
far as possible from the pestilent stench of the decaying rat, 
IT had had my mosquito net hung in the middle of the ‘boat, 
and to reach that it was necessary to crawl through two doors, 
each two and a half feet by two feet, and over the body of a 
sleeping Malay, arranged seemingly to make one’s Progress as 
difficult and uncomfortable as possible. ‘Then I faced my cur- 
tain to find the hole through which alone entrance can be 
gained, and which for the best reasons is not im the side but 
in the bottom of the curtain, next the sidé otf the boat, 7.e., 
with two inches of wood between it and the water. Through 
that hole [ got by a series of gymnastic feats which no one 
would attempt in the light, and tinally reached my goal to find 
the small mattress quite wet with the heavy dew, ne the eur- 
dain simply wringing. Fifteen days in a_ boat four feet wide 
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and only high enough to sit up on the floor, where the ther- 
mometer registers from 92° to 95° for several hours in 
each day, where rats, scorpions, centipedes, and other ver- 
min abound, and where the crew are too close to be agreeable 
in this climate, is an experience which forces its drawbacks on 
the notice of the traveller, in spite of the loveliest scenery and 
situations which are often more picturesque tnan pleasant. 
One result of these circumstances is that, ever since we started, 
not less than twenty per cent. of our party have been on the 
sick list, the medicine chest has proved invaluable, and, consi- 
dering how often its dangerous contents have been drawn upon, 
it is surprising that, with so much liberality and so little skill, 
no particular harm has been done. The man and woman who 
died of cholera were never under my treatment, [ am glad to 
say, and since leaving Séger we have heard nothing more of 
cholera. 

Wednesday, 6th May.—Went ashore early this morning, 
and shot a couple of peacock and a brace of jungle fowl. It 
is certainly rather an astonishing sight to see peacock flying 
about or sitting on the dead stumps of an old clearing. I also 
saw a snipe, which is rather remarkable at this time of year 
and after such a drought; the ground he was in was hard ‘and 
dry as a highroad. ‘lhe tide is curious here, it was falling 
when we arrived at 4 p.m. yesterday, it fell a good deal lower, 
and at midnight some of our boats were high and dry ; 

5 aM. they they were still in the same position, but at 8 a.m. 
the tide. began to rise, and at 2 p.m. it was nearly up to the 
top of the jak 

At that hour, on the top of high water, four large barges 
appeared round the point which hides the Yam Tfan’s place 
from us, and in a few minutes reached us. They were all 
crowded with rowers and chiefs who invited us to take our 
seats in the largest boat, a long two-storeyed barge with twen- 
ty-two rowers clad in yellow jackets, sarongs and white 
trousers. Half an hour’s paddling carried us over the two 
miles of water, and we landed at the stairs in front of the 
Yam Ttan’s house, an immense crowd of well dressed Malays 
lining the steps, the bank of the river and both sides of the 
road from the jetty down to the gate of the reception hall, 
where a double line of spearmen waited and conducted us to 
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the hall, a nicely decorated room raised on low pillars. Here 
the Datoh Béndahara, and Datoh Teméngg ong, the two Chief 
Officers of the State, received us with great ceremony, and 
telling us the Yam Tian was far from well but wished to sse 
us, invited us to sit down. Whilst we made our way from the 
landing place and greeted the Béndahira and Temenggong, a 
salute was being fe ed lower down the river. 

I carried on a spasmodic conversation with the Béndahara . 
for one and a half hours, during which the Yam Tian again sent 
to say he meant to come and see us, and then His Hichness 
appeared. He certainly looked deadly ill, but he was just as 
courteous and nice as ever, and we all thought he looked a 
trifle better and spoke with less difficulty (his voice was. hoarse 
and changed, and he complained of cough and fever) when 
we left him than when he came in. 

After I had told him of our journey, he asked us to have 
some coffee, &c., he and his son, a nice looking boy, joining in 
this part of the ceremony, and then I told him I should like to 
see him when he felt better and we left. 

Some of the Yam iian’s people took us across the river to a 
raft which had been prepared for our accommodation. On the 

raft is a plank house containing one large room, very comter- 

tably furnished, and a sort of “verandah all round it has been 
planked over so that we can sit out and watch the busy river- 
life with the picturesque town and palm groves for a back- 
ground. Another raft much larger than ours with an upper 
storey (but rapidly fallmg into decay ) was handed over to 
our people, and a guard of twenty-two Malays were sent to see 
that no harm befell us! The Béndahara, Téménggong and 
others came to see that everything was in order, and then we 
were left to ourselves. In the night there was a tremendous 
storm of rain with thunder and lightning, but that was hardly 
so disturbing as the uproar made by the rats who hve under 
the floor of our raft, a protest I suppose against our occupa- 
tion of the tenement. 

Thursday, 7th May.—The Dato’ Mantri of Johor called on 
me and we had avery long talk about Pahang and the other 
States. 

On making up our itinerary, I find that we have come down 
the river two hundred and forty-one and a half miles from 
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Buntu, and three hundred and ninety-five miles from Kuala 
Bernam, while there remains another seven miles or so to the 
mouth of the river. 

There is much to admire in this place. Specially striking to 
any one acquainted with the other Native States is the appear- 
ance of the village on the banks of this large river, here about 
fifteen hundred yards wide, with the picturesque house rafts 
moored not only along the bank of the river and in face of 
the Yam Titan’s various houses, but along the shores of the 
islands which here stud the stream. 

These islands are the most beautiful feature of the place ; 
they are large, covered with cultivation in the shape of palms, 
the cocoa-nut, betel and jagaree, or with flowering trees and 
shrubs aud fine short grass. The raft we occupy is moored 
to the shore of one of these islands just opposite the new 
mosque of Pékan, and between us and the opposite bank of 
the river are three considerable islands with wide stretches of 
water in between. 

On shore in the village there are four notable buildings-—the 
new mosque in the angle made by a small stream or canal 
coming in to the niver from the right bank; one hundred and 
fifty yards higher up a new brick house such as those occupied 
by Europeans in Singapore; one hundred and fifty yards fur- 
ther on, the old mosque, a building with far more to recommend 
it as regards appearance than the new one; and immediately 
to the right rear of the mosque the Yam Ttan’s principal 
house, a building which, as far as I could judge, is as satisfactory 
in its accommodation as it is pleasing to the eye. This house, 
which was built without any plan, is said to have cost $25,000, 
and is worth the money. 

The Yam Tutan’s Balet or Audience Hall is an indifferent 
structure inside the enclosure of another and less pretentious 
house, which stands half way between the old mosque and the 
new one. 

The business part of the village is of the most wretched 
description. Two small rows of the veriest hovels, built on 
either side of the main road, containing in all forty or fifty 
dwellings constitute the “bazaar” of the principal place in 
Pahang. As long as the customs of the country are such 
that Chinese don’t find it to their advantage to settle here, 
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there is no likelihood of improvement in this respect. At the 
present time the Chinese population of Pékan numbers about - 
eighty,and when asked why that is so, they reply because the 
taxation, both in system and as including every article of 
import or export, is intolerable, and that if ever they import 
from outside, or buy in the interior anything of value, it is 
removed by some chief who forgets to pay for it. Chinese 
will put up with many evils and difficulties and much injus- 
tice that no European will tolerate, and while making every 
allowance for exaggeration, mistakes and wilful falsehoods, 
the fact that there are not more than two or three hundred 
Chinese in the whole of this large and rich State so close to 
Singapore is the best proof of how matters really stand. 

This is the fourth time 1 have visited Pahang, and I have 
on this occasion had an opportunity of verifying some of the 
stories that have reached us in the last two years. Without 
proceeding to details, I can say that those whose experience 
of the Peninsula has been confined to the Protected Native 
States would be rather astonished at the manners and customs 
still prevalent in the governing class in Pahang and if Eu- 
ropeans will risk their capital in any large undertaking here 
and can manage to comply with their obligations, get business 
transacted, and obtain justice and satisfaction in their dealings 
with those they are brought in contact with, I think it 
will be a little surprising. It will also be well for them to 
remember that in a purely Malay State patience is not so 
much a virtue as a necessity. 

A good many wide and well selected roads have been laid 
out and formed, but not metalled, in and about the Pékan ; 
some fair bridges have also been constructed, and it seems as 
if, in any future arrangements for the housing of a large 
Chinese or other population, some new ground would have to 
be chosen for the site of a town, as there is none available up- 
stream of the canal to which I have referred. Below that, 
however, land might be got and a town built with the advan- 
tage that large boats and steam-launches can get to this poimt 
and lie there while they cannot reach the mouth of the canal 
owing to the shallowness of the water. 

All the ground about the Yam Tuan’s house being already 
occupied, the best spot for dwelling houses is the island which 
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lies opposite the Yam Tiian’s principal dwelling. The whole 
country seems to be one vast level plain only a few feet above 
__ the level of the river, the soil is excellent and would probably 
grow any low-country produce, while swamps seem unknown, 
though I have no doubt the appearance of the place is different 
in the wet season. 

The people of the country, outside the Rajas and Chiefs, with 
some few exceptions, are industrious for Malays, but their 
distaste for work may, to some extent, be explained by the 
fact that a man does not care to work for more than bare sub- 
sistence if his gains can always be appropriated by his more 
powerful neighbour. That, at least, is an explanation offered 
here and in other Malay States, especially where Siamese 
influence is strong. Sic vos non vobis might have been written 
of the Malay ryot. 

The principal industries of Pahang are agriculture (the cul- 
tivation of rice and fruit), the rearing of cattle (especially 
buffaloes, which are very cheap here), sheep and poultry, a 
little gold-washing {but there are good reasons why this occu- 
pation is limited), and the manufacture of mats and silk cloth. 
The weaving and mat-making is done by the women, and the 
silk and mats produced are excellent of their kind, but very 
little known outside Pahang. 

The present occupation of the ruling class in Pahang is top- 
spinning, and the example is pretty generally followed by all 
the unemployed male Malays in Pékan. There is not much 
to be said against this very innocent amusement, but it strikes 
the casual observer as curious that while the people of the 
Ulu (and indeed nearly every one outside this village) are 
crying out for the redress of manifest grievances and the intro- 
duction of something resembling fixed laws and fair govern- 
ment, those who have the direction of affairs devote to the 
spinning of tops the time that can be spared from less harm- 
less distractions. 

In many respects the State is unlike any on the western 
coast and more nearly resembles Kélantan in features and 
products. Pahang has undoubtedly great resources and un- 
usual capabilities for supporting and enriching a large popu- 
lation and no intelligent person could see the country without 
regretting the circumstances which still keep it closed to 
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legitimate enterprise, whilst its people are unable to take 
advantage of the gifts lying ready to their hands. 

The Map which accompanies this journal shows the route 
we followed from Kuala Bernam in the Straits of Malacca, 
Latitude 3° 50’, to Kuala Pahang in the China Sea, Latitude 
3° 444’. The trace of the Bernam River has been taken from 
existing information, lately revised by Mr. F. S7.G. Caut- 
FIELD, also the land route from Kuala Slim to Kuala Géliting, 
From Kuala Géliting on the Bernam to Buntu on the Lipis 
River is roughly sketched from a time and compass sur- 
vey, the distances and general direction being fairly correct, 
but there is no attempt at accuracy. ‘The sketch of the Lipis 
and Pahang Rivers is plotted from a time and compass survey 
made by Captain Gites, r.A., and im this case there is no 
pretence to accuracy, though it will probably be some years 
before a more careful survey is made of this river. 

So far as I know, this is the first time the Peninsula has 
been crossed from sea to sea by a Huropean from any point 
North of the Muar River, that is to say, in the wider part 
where the journey can only be accomplished by crossing the 
main range of mountains which forms the backbone of the 
Peninsula. I believe that Mr. C. Bozzoto crossed from the 
Galena mines in Patani to the mouth of the Muda River in 
Kédah, passing however North of the main dividing range. 

Fourteen years ago I saw in Klang a Frenchman who told 
me he had three times crossed the Peninsula from Klang to 
Tréngeinu, but there are very strong reasons for doubting that 
statement. 

Some years ago Messrs. Daty and O’Brten ascended the 
Muar River, crossed a few hundred yards of dry land by Lon 
age and descended the Bra, a tributary of the Pahang River, 
having its embouchure about eighty miles above Pékan, while 
Mr. W, Kyaces, I am told, has just crossed by the Muar and 
Triang Rivers, the mouth of the Triang being a few miles 
further from P&kan than that of the Bra. The shortest cross- 
ing of all is said by the Malays to be by the Muar, Rumpin 
and Méntiga Rivers. 

We have crossed the Peninsula by probably the longest 
route, unless the ascent of the Muda and descent of the Patani 
Rivers be longer and feasible. ‘The Bernam river, the largest 
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in some senses of those flowing into the Straits of Malacca, is 
the furthest North of those rivers which, rising in the main 
range, flow East and West to the Straits of Malacca, both the 
Krian and Muda Rivers being stated to take their rise in 
mountains other than the main chain. The Pahang River 
again is universally admitted to be the longest navigable river 
on either side of the Peninsula, and though we did not descend 
the centre or parent stream, the Jélei, there is probably not 
very much difference in navigable length between that and 
the Lipis, and there is no recoonised crossing from the west- 
ern to the eastern side of the range which would take the tra- 
veller to the head waters of the Jélei, nor any easily navigable 
river on the western side that would lead up to a point on the 
western slopes of the main chain opposite to the source cf the 
Jélei. When it is considered that the measured distance on 
the map from Kuala Bernam to Kuala Pahang is, as the crow 
flies, one hundred and seventy miles, the route by which we 
have travelled covering a distance of four hundred and two 
miles ascending the largest river on the western side of the 
Peninsula and “descending the longest on the eastern, may be 
considered fairly direct. 

The Straits Government steamer Sea Belle arrived on the 
7th, and as I was not able to leave and Captain GILEs seemed 
to be seriously ill, I sent him on to Singapore in the Sea Belle 
on the 8th instant. 

Mr. Lister and I remained at Pékan till the 14th May. In 
that time we saw something of the country in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Pékan, and had many opportunities of talk- 
ing to Malays of all ranks on matters concerning Pahang. 
The Raja Muda of Pahang (brother of the Yam Tian ), who 
had arrived in the Sea Belle, landed on the 8th, and I had the 
pleasure of taking him to the Balei (Audience Hall) and 
seemg him reconciled to his brother. On two other evenings 
I had interviews with the Yam Tian, and he took us to his 
principal house, and let us see the joget danced by ladies of 
his own household. I described these dances and the game- 
fang accompaniment in an early number of the Journal of the 
Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. I noticed that 
on these occasions the company of onlookers was much more 
select than when I first saw the dances, but, as before, the 
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amusement was continued till nearly daylight. 

On the 14th, at 1 p.w., the Yam Taian, the Raja Muda, and 
all the Chiefs came over to our raft to bid us good- bye, the 
Yam Tuan with his usual generosity giving something to 
every member of my party. At 2 p.m. we left in the Sea 
Belle’s launch and boats, while a salute was fred from some 
guns in front of the new mosque, and the Sultan’s flag, which 
he had lowered on our arrival eight days before, was re-hoisted. 

The tide had nearly run out when we started, and we only 
just managed to get the launch out of the river, reaching the 
Sea Belle (lying a long way out) at4 p.m. We arrived at 
Singapore at 8 a.m. on the 15th. 

I cannot close this journal without remarking that, having 
journeyed through nearly all the Malay States, I have never 
met with elsewhere such courtesy as we experienced from 
all classes in Pahang. I could only regret my inability to 
make any adequate return for the hospitality and kindness of 
the Yam Titan. 

It is stated that the mouth of the Pahang River is unap- 
proachable in the North-East monsoon and that Pahang is 
shut off from communication with the outer world ( except by 
a few jungle paths across the main range of the Peninsula ) 
for six months in the year. I cannot say whether that is true 
or not, but it is likely, and even in the best of weather no 
vessel of any size can get near Kuala Pahang, while only 
steam launches of the lightest draught can, in the best weather, 
get up to Pékan at all times of the tide. There is, however, 
-an easy way to open this rich country, and that is by the con- 
struction of a road, one hundred and thirty miles long, from 
Johor Bharu, exactly opposite the Johor end of the Singa- 
pore-Kranji Road, to Pékan. About seventy miles of this 
road would pass through Johor territory, and the rest through 
Pahang. A first class bridle-road could be constructed in 
eighteen months for less than $150,000, and it could at any 
time be widened into a cart-road or converted into a tramway 
or light railroad. This would put Singapore and its resources 
in direct communication with the lower country of Pahang, 
besides tappmg a long stretch of land, both in Johor and 
Pahang, useful for the cultivation of low country tropical pro- 
clucts. | 
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A town should be established at the junction of the Témén- 
lin and Pahang rivers, as a centre for the trade of the upper 
metalliferous country, while the present road from Kuala 
Lumpor (the terminus of the Sélingor railway ) to Ginting 
Bidei should be continued down the Pahang side of the main 
range to Béntong and Pénjum, or some nearer point on the 
Pahang river. The cost of these roads would be insignificant 
in comparison with the advantages they would bring to Pahang, 
and in a lesser degree to Johor and Sélingor ; but if it were 
possible to get the work done under the present régime, it may 
be doubted whether those who now direct the affairs of Pahang 
would be able to utilize their opportunities for the best interests 
of the State. 


F. A. SWETTENHAM. 


Panane, 10th May, 1885. 
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THE OBJECT AND RESULTS OF A DUTCH EXPEDITION 
INTO THE INTERIOR OF SUMATRA IN THE YEARS 
| 1877, 1878, AND 1879, 


BY 


he Aue WAN” HASSELT. 


[The following paper has been translated from the French by Mr. BR. N. 
Bland, C. 8. The original willbe found in the second Volume of the Proceedings 
of the Third International Geographical Congress (held at Venice in September 
1881), published by the Italian Geographical Society. No account, it is believed, 
has been published in Mnelish of the Dutch Mid-Sumatra Hxpedition and, in the 
absence of an English version of their official reports, it is hoped that Mr. Van 
Hasselt and his companions will not object to the publication of this translation, 
which has been undertaken unavoidably without their consent being first obtained. 

Kp. ] 


sHorT time after the Commission of the Netherlands 
A Geographical Society had decided upon a_ scientific 
expedition into the interior of Sumatra, [ was, by virtue of 
my office, as Government “ Controleur” at Soepajane, invited 
by the above-named Commission to take char ge of one of the 
sections into which the expedition Td been divided. Al- 
though convinced of the oreat difficulties of the task about 
to be entrusted to me, I ‘thought itmy duty not to refuse 
so honourable a mission. 

From February, 1877, to March, 1879, we remained in the 
districts that had been assioned to us, and though not able 
to apply “Vent, vidi, vici” to ourselves, we nevertheless 
collected a mass of details regarding the ¢ Ounbr y, of which, on 
our return, it was our privilese to render an account. 

Those who are acquainted with the work in which are 
united the results of the Sumatra expedition, and which, 
thanks to the efforts of our Commission, has taken so high 
uw place at this Geographical Congress, may have observed 
that our labours are not yet ended. 
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While we were still occupied with our report, the 
Netherlands Society received an invitation from the Central 
Commission of this Congress, to send its representatives to 
the ancient City of the Doges. Amongst the delegates of our 
Society to this Congress whereso many illustrious geographers 
and famous travellers were to meet, the honour of represent- 
ing the Sumatra Expedition, fell upon two of its Members, 
Mr. D. D. Vern and myself. I was specially entrusted to ex- 
plain in this place the object of the Netherlands Scientific 
Expedition into the interior of Sumatra, and the results 
arrived at. 

I would ask, at starting, to be allowed to refer to the 
published portion of the work compiled on the return of the 
Expedition, by its Members. I trust I may be permitted 
to state briefly what was known of the interior of 
Sumatra previous to our Expedition, and what has been done 
by us to extend this knowledge. Various circumstances had 
within recent years contributed to awaken attention 
to Sumatra, and our experience of the country and its 
people was called in to supply the existing gaps. Up to 
the end of the 18th century Marspxrn’s book* was the 
only work comprising everything which at that epoch was 
known of Sumatra, butafter that time, the scientific researches 
of several later travellers had accumulated knowledge 
and discovered new facts with regard to the Eastern 
Coast ; these were most notably Junanunn,t Van DER TuuK, 
SoLomon Mitier, A. Homer, Van Oortand Korruatns, Oosta- 
orr, Trysman, Corps, Luprxine, and lastly the Italian travel- 
Jer Beccart. In the branch of geographical research, 
Bryerinck and Cruysenagr chiefly distinguished themselves, 
and in the region of topography and geology, the Engineers 
Van Discx pe Greve and Verspecx. For Bencoolen and the 
Lampong districts we had the data of Major Strcx, the travel- 
lers Du Bots and Zottincrer, General Kouumr, the philologist 
Van ver Tuvux, and various public officials of Netherlands 


* History of Sumatra, London, 1783, 1784, 1811, 4°. 

+The titles of all works and articles in Reviews treating of Sumatra will be 
found at the end of a paper upon this Island by Professor P. J. Vers, reprinted 
in the Statistical and Geographical Dictionary of Netherlands India, Amsterdam, 
1873, p. 777 et seq. 
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India. Until Marspen’s time the extent of the important king- 
dom of Palembang was little known, but the wars and military 
operations on a small scale which were the inevitable result of 
the collapse of the Sultanate and submission to the Netherlands 
authority, have, within the last half-century, increased our 
information with regard to this inportant country. To this 
the writings of Sarasa PRESGRAVE, CoURT, DE STUERLER 
Prurorrvs, GRAMBERG, TRrYSMAN, Wanbacn, Mounick and 
DE Pruys Van pER Horven have especially contributed. 

On the North of Palembang, are situated the kingdoms of 
Djambi, Indragiri and Kampar, of which the first is reckoned 
Us a dependency of Palembang. The second is tributary to 
the Sultan of Lingga and consequently considers itself as with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Riouw Residency, whilst Kampar, 
formerly part of the ancient kingdom of Siak, now acknow- 
ledges the authority of the Residency of the Hast Coast of 
Sumatra. This part of the interior had never, previously to 
to our Expedition, been thoroughly explored, and of the two 
rivers—Kampar, and Indragiri or Kouantan—our specific 
knowledge was fanaa to their mouths and the immediate 
vicinity. ‘The Residency on the Hast Coast embraced 
in 1873 the dependencies of the ancient Sultanate of Siak ; 
after that date many now highly flourishing agricultural 
undertakings were established, chiefly at Deli and Langkat, 
and our acquaintance with this part of the island has thus 
been increased. Finally, the circumstance to which science 
is indebted for so much information with regard to the an- 
cient kingdom of Acheen and its people, is no other, alas, 
than the long war with all its attendant evils, which is 
now said to be over, ace by no means as- 
sured, owing to the spirit of hatred existing amongst the 
vanquished, Sumatra now belongs wholly to Netherlands 
India. In reality, however, there is in the centre and on the 
Hast Coast, a large extent of country in which therule of the 
Netherlands is still a fiction, but even there its influence has 
been daily extending for some years. 

The Coast of Acheen in the North; Tapanouli and the 
West Coast, downto the borders of Mount Bari isan; Benkoulen, 
the Lampon g districts and Palembang to the “South ; the 
Coasts of Siak, Deli and Langkat to the N, H,—these, gentle- 
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men, are the provinces now subject to our administrative 
system. Notwithstanding the researches of the travellers I 
have already mentioned, there remained a wide extent of 
country in the centre of the Island which was still, for the 
most part, 1 not entirely, terra incogmta. 

Lhe maps of this region showed very inaccurately the 
configuration of the ground, the topography of the mountains, 
the courses of the rivers, the geological aspect and fertility 
of the soil, and the facilities for transport by land and 
water. With regard to all this and many other questions of 
ethnography, language and natural history, the works written 
upon Sumatra left the explorer painfully in the dark. Thus 
matters stood when our representative, Colonel VurstEne, 
conceived the idea of exploring these unknown regions. 

Scarcely anything was known of the river, which, with 
its many affluents, traverses Djambi, except that its source 
hes south of the highlands of Padang, and a few other facts 
gathered in the interests of navigation. Djambi, the Sultan 
of which was a nominee of the Netherlands India Govern- 
ment, and where a Netherlands official acted as Political 
Agent, was looked upon as a dependency of the Province 
administered ] by the Resident of Palemibente! 

Djambi was as much unknown to us as Central Africa 
was to our fathers. Nevertheless there was more than one 
reason for desiring more intimate knowledge. Most of the 
Central Districts were celebrated for the beauty of their 
scenery, their unequalled richness of soil and the industry 
and pleasant disposition of their inhabitants. 

In 1869, after the existence of rich seams of coal on the 
banks of the Ombilin ( (the upper Ww aters of the Indragiri) had 
been discovered by Greve, an Hneineer, who died in the 
midst of his labours, serious efforts were made to provide 
means for the transport of this “black gold.” The country 
lying between the coal beds and the West Coast was explored 
by a band of engineers under the orders of M. CLuYsENAER. 
They published a large work and detailed maps, but though 
this was useful from a scientific point of view, the estimated 
cost of constructing < ae working a railway to the West Coast 
was so considerable, that there ‘could be no hope of putting 
such anideainto execution. This, then, was one of the most 
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powerful reasons for selecting this portion of the centre of 
Sumatra as the chief aim of the researches of our expedi- 
tion. The more so, as the Government was willing to encour- 
age travelling in all these countries, except SKorintji, 
which, for political reasons, was closed to travellers. All the 
reports of the Government officials as to the attitude of the 
natives were favourable, and the Government itself gave full 
support to the undertaking of our Society by large contribu- 
tions both of money and stores. The actual state of affairs, 
however, as we found afterwards, differed widely from what 
had been hoped for in Holland during the preparations for our 
expedition. Our companion, ScHouw Santvoort, who after- 
wards died at Djambi, experienced this at starting, when 
making his perilous expedition across the island in a canoe; 
and when later we endeavoured to visit the petty states of 
Manangkabo, which divide the Netherlands territory in the 
highlands of Padang from the great kingdom of Djambi, we 
were obliged to beat a precipitate retreat owing to the hostile 
attitude of the Prince of Si Gountour ;* and the news of the 
unfavourable disposition of the above-named States spread 
with such rapidity, that the Government thought it prudent to 
forbid our penetrating further into the States of Rantau, 
Barouk and Djambi from the west. We were therefore 
obliged to turn our steps towards the east. But there also, 
we soon discovered, when we endeavoured to explore the Dis- 
trict of Limoun, a part of the Djambi territory, that all the 
original reports had been dictated by an unjustifiable opti- 
mism, and that even when a friendly chief lent us his sup- 
port, the general feeling of the natives was too hostile 
to allow us to shew ourselves any longer without military 
escort, and still less, of course, to attempt any scientific 
researches. 


* Forbes, the Naturalist, two years later, failed to penetrate into Djambi. 
He was advised “ not to attempt to enter without the mandate of the Sultan, 
“meaning not the Sultan recognised by the Dutch Government, but the previous 
“deposed ruler, who had taken up his court in the interior of the country and 
“whom all the Djambi people recognised. ‘This was very disappointing, but I 
“had fared no worse than the Dutch Mid-Sumatra Expedition, which, two years 
“before, had been advised to turn back at that same place,”—Forbes Lastern 
Archipelago, 253.—En, 
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What then was the actual condition of Djambi? In 1834, 
the Netherlands Government had signed a treaty with the 
Sultan, who, no longer feeling himself able to cope with his 
discontented subjects, had made the firstadvances. But when 
in 1855, Ratou Aumap NarsarouppIn succeeded him, difficul- 
ties arose, resulting in a military expedition to Djambi, which, 
by an attack on the Kraton, drove out the Sultan. The Gov- 
ernment appointed Sultan Auman as his successor, and was 
satisfied by erecting asmall fort, in which a weak garri- 
son was stationed, leaving the conduct of the new Sul- 
tan to be controlled by a Political Agent. The expelled 
Sultan, generally known as Soutan Tana, retired to the 
interior, where, fixing his residence at Telok Perdah on the 
Batang Hari, near the mouth of the Tabir, he managed to 
attract a number of followers. 

His anthority, though insignificant, was recognised by 
all the Chiefs along the Hari and its tributaries as far as 
the mouth of the Tembesi. 

Sultan Auman, lacking the power to make himself res- 
pected, was obliged to submit to the existing state of things 
and to conclude atreaty of amity with his predecessor, by 
which the boundaries of the territory of each were fixed. 

Meanwhile, the resentment of Soutan Tanya against the 
Europeans who had deposed him did not diminish, and he 
did not cease to incite revolt among all who could be con- 
sidered friendly towards the Netherlands Government. 

The unfortunate results of such a state of things were, as 
might have been expected, experienced by our comrades, 
who in a steam-launch were engaged in making a survey 
of the rivers; they were obliged to suspend their labours 
owing to the hostile attitude of the natives, who prevented 
their further advance. As I have already stated, the expedi- 
tion had been divided into two parties, one of which was de- 
tailed to explore the highlands, the other to survey the river 
Djambi and its affluents. The leader of the latter was Mr. 8. 
ScHouw Santvoort, an officer of the Netherlands Navy, who, on 
his decease, was succeeded by Lieutenant C. H. CoRNELISSEN. 
A steam-launch was placed at their disposal,—a boat 
perfectly suited to the work in hand owing to its dimensions 
and its small draught of water. The other members of the 
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party were Mr. Maxxtnx, the pilot, and Mr. Hermans, the 
engineer, afterwards succeedeed by Mr. Snispewrnp. 

As for myself, I was at the head of the other party, 
assisted by the Civil Engineer, Mr. D. D. Vertu, who was en- 
trusted with the geographical, geological and meteorological 
investigations, as well as the preparation of negatives for 
photographs, and by Mr. Sou T. SNeLLEMAN, whose province 
was zoology in its higher branches. Hthnology and the study 
of languages fell to my share. 

In summing up the results of our researches in this 
marvellous country, I will first deal with geography, as this 
subject, at a Geographical Congress like the present, 
should be given the first place. 

It seems superfluous to explain the success which crowned 
the efforts of Messrs. VeTH, CoRNELISSEN and Santvoort; with 
the exception of quite a small portion, the courses of the 
Hari and its chief affluent, the Tembesi, were minutely sur- 
veyed. Itwas thus discovered that the Hari, on quitting the 
highlands of Padang, flows due North, whence it follows 
that the furthest point navigable for large boats, is much 
nearer to the coal mines of Ombilin than it appeared to be on 
former maps ; so much so that the Hari is of as much impor- 
tance, as a highway for the transport of minerals to the Hast 
Coast, asthe river Indragiri itself. In surveying the southern 
part of the Padang up-lands it was discovered that the rivers 
Mamoun and Pottar belong in no way to the Kouantan 
basin, but are affluents quite distinct from the Hari. But 
most notably in the survey of Lebong was the inaccuracy of 
former surveys made apparent. 

The mountains of the interior of Sumatra have been 
described with great exactness by Mr. Vertu in the 2nd part of 
our work, which also contains all the geological and meteoro- 
logical records. The large collection of photographs of the 
country and of the people taken by him, are assuredly not 
the least part of the labours which have helped to extend our 
imperfect knowledge of Sumatra and itsinhabitants. Again, 
amongst the things which we were enabled to bring back with 
us, | must mention an ethnographical collection* of more 


* This collection is placed in the Royal Ethnographical Museum at 
Leyden. 
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than 500 objects, almost the whole of which have been repro- 
duced in the 3rd part of our work. We trust that they will 
give a true idea of the life and customs of the Malays, set 
forth as they are in thirteen chapters of our ethnographical 
description. In my linguistic researches, I set myself as - 
much as possible to note words and to collect manuscripts. 

As to these latter, I frequently had them read and ex- 
plained to me, in order to learn the real meaning and the 
proper pronunciation of words. The difficulties I had to 
overcome will be evident to all those who will take the trou- 
ble to examine the word-lsts of the Rawas and Lebong 
(known as the Redjang) dialects, and the songs, puzzles and 
proverbs which I gathered from the lips of the people themselves, 
as well as the Manangkabo, Mouroi-Batou and Touankou- 
nan Tjeredeg manuscripts. Besides, I was fortunate enough 
to gather complete information about the figure-characters 
of the Rentjoung as well as the method of spelling and 
writing them. 

This figure-writing owes itsname to the manner in which 
the words are engraved with the point of a knife upon strips 
of bamboo. 

I was, on several occasions, able to gather interesting in- 
formation with regard to the aborigines of this part of the 
country—the Koubous—and I am in a position to state this 
curious fact, viz., that their language, which at the first 
elance appears to differ entirely from Malay, appears on 
closer investigation to be almost the same laneuage as that 
of the Malays who inhabit the Koubou district. Only, the 
pronunciation of the Koubous is harsher, and their peculiari- 
ty of expression takes the form of a dialect. 

We were lucky enough to obtain some valuable botani- 
cal specimens, and some other fortunate finds go to show 
that our researches were not altogether fruitless. But most 
remarkable of all were the results of our zoological investiga- 
tions. We brought back 30 mammals, 285 birds, 173 reptiles 
and amphibians, 385 fish, 5 to 6 thousand insects, including 
323 species of lepidoptera, and a large number of molluses.* 


* The greater part of this collection is now in the Royal Museum of 
Natural History at Leyden. 
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Amongst these animals, there are many new species, 
especially amongst the insects of which many species had 
never previously been observed in Sumatra. Looking at this 
large number of animals collected in a comparatively short 
space of time, one might be ledintothe mistake of supposing 
that the formation of sucha collection would be an easy matter. 
Without counting the difficulty of pr a aring and packing up 
most of the specimens, the very hunting for them was attended 
with many obstacles, ‘and involved great loss of time. The 
richness of the tropical fauna has passed into a proverb, 
not without reason, but like most treasures, it must be 
sought after out of the beaten track, and it 1s only little by 
little that the paths leading to the hidden treasures of 
nature are to be discovered. 

In giving the preceding resumé, I have accomplished 
the task alloted to me, but permit me now to introduce you 
in imagination, for a few moments at iene to the countries 
visited by my companions and myself at the time that we tra- 
versed these uncultivated regious, deeply impressed with their 
unique beauty. Iwill choose those pages of our journal which 
describe our ascent of the peak of Korin itji, or Indrapura, the 
highest mountain in Sumatra, and one of the highest 
voleanoes in the Indian Archipelago. We were in the 
country of the “ twelve kotas,” a district bounded on the 
8. W. by the above-named mountain, and as before ourselves 
no Huropean, and still less any native, had ever attempted 
the ascent, the preparations fer our depar ture occupied some 
space of time. Our firstidea was to take with us native 
carriers, called owls, but as it-was too risky to set out 
with our necessary baggage without knowing anything about 
the nature of the ground, or even if it were possible to reach 
the summit, we took the precaution of sending some 
explorers on ahead as an advance-guard. The superstitious 
nature of these people, however, so excited their imagination 
that they returned to us with all sorts of exts avagant stories 
of the inaccessible rocks they had seen, and the fearful 
monsters they had met. A second attempt on their part 
was more successful, and although uncertain as to being 
able to reach the highest point, we set out on the 5th. 
December, 1877, full of ardour and determination. Pesides 
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the coolies, we were accompanied by the two guides who had 
conducted the exploring parties, and by the Touankou of 
Dourian Taroung, an intelligent chief, with two of his followers. 
Kach skouls carried 8 chapaks (4-3 kil.) of rice, whilst the 
two guides and the chiet’s followers carried between them 
AO chupaks. Besides rice, each had to carry a part of the 
baggage necessary for such a long stay in the junele: firstly, 
our camp-beds, aud klambous, or mosquito curtains, articles not 
less indispensable than a change of clothes in case of rain; 
some simple cooking utensils, and some tinned provisions, to 
afford a change in our principal diet, viz., rice; these 
constituted our equipment, together with the other part of 
our baggage, consisting of instruments for making geo- 
eraphical and atmospheric observations, whilst those neces- 
sary for the collection of plants and animals were not wanting, 
and finally 2 chairs and some guns and ammunition completed 
the whole. Hvery portion of our baggage was carefully wrapped 
up in tarpaulins, which, fastened together, served as a roof for 
our shelter at night. Clad in the simple dress suitable for a 
wandering life in fnOee wild regions, we set out, and our 
first task was to clear a path with our wood-knives for the 
koulis. 'Lhese carriers, he in Sumatra, are accustomed to 
carrying their burdens on their heads, would never have been 
able to get along in the small space sufficient for persons not 
laden, and would have been liable every moment to get caught 
in the hanes and thorny branches spreading out in every 
direction overhead, if the euides had not formed a regular 
bed, so to speak, for the long line of koulis following 
them. We-were soon obliged “to quit the path on ae- 
count of the unfavourable nature of the eround, and 
to continue our march aloi ag the bed of a river, a change 
which considerably diminish red our speed and compelled 
our koulis to drop a lone distance behind. When we 
left the water to take again to dry land, our first care, while 
waiting for the houwlis to rejoin us, was to look around to 
see it there was anything worth carrying off. We perceived 
an object which we were farfrom expecting to find in such a 
place, namely a humanskull, which pr ‘ojecting out of the water 
was gazing if us with hollow or bjts. Approaching, we dis- 
covered the thigh bones belong ae to the same individual, 
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a Malay, who two years previously had been banished from his 
megart on account of leprosy. Ten sowké of rice had 
been set apart for him, and he had betaken himself in this 
direction provided with an axe, a chopper, a wallet contain- 
ing tobacco and sirth, and a flint and tinder. Thus equipped, 
he had begun to climb the ereat mountain, the Peak of Ko- 
rintji in order to seek a mong the mountain-spirits a cure for 
his frightful malady.* He may, perhaps, have reached the 
summit, but it would seem that the spirits did not grant his 
wish. Though 1b may seem inhuman to treat fellow creatures 
in this way, we must remember that the instinct of preserva 
tion, in countries where the population is too often Cachrae 
ed by epidemics, leads easily to measures of this kind. ee 
perched the skull, blanched by the alternate action of air ai 
water on the end of a pole by ihe » riverside, so as to find it 
easily on our return, feeling sure that no one would come in 
the interval to disp ate with us ae strange product of the 
soil. We followed the path which led from the stream 
towards the mountain slopes, and which was nothing but a 
broad track formed Py elephants and rhinoceroses. ‘This 
brought us at about 3 o’clock in the afternoon to Timbouloun. 
There, we found such an exe ellent resting place for the 
night, amidst a conglomeration of proje ecting volcanic rocks, 
that we resolved not to push on further, and all the more so 
because the koulis were still far behind. 


afterwards that the first a and as their number gradu- 
ally increased, we had to listen to confused accounts of 


the difficulties they had undergone, and the misfortunes they 
had met with. 

Whe short time remaining 
following up for a bit the course of ther 
from our encampment, we came across a 
water of which dashed down from a hie ¢ht o 
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* Among ue races mountain-tops are reso 
sion aaa ee being the abode of powerful 
Journ. Ind. Arch., IV, p. 119 Forbes, Mastern Are 
Id, 198 ; (Borneo) Tijdsc shrift voor ae iad, as, are 
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granite walls. The water dripped ceaselessly from trailing 
creepers and from the rocks which overhung the cataract. 

Everything around was damp, the air chill, and the silence, 
which weighed like lead upon the whole scene, was unbroken, 
save for the monotonous noise of the falli ng drops. In the 
meantime some of our kowlis began to cut down young trees 
and branches, and to drag them to the place where we intended 
to form our bivouac. The lopped branches formed the sup- 
ports of our dwelling-place, which, thanks to the natural 
shelter we had found, was for once quickly enough put up, 

and in which, besides our baggage, there was space “enough to 
lodge our followers. A little distance on our left, a large fire 

was lighted at which our cook busied himself in preparing a 
meal as frugal as it was welcome. A second fire was lighted in 
front of the hut, its tall flames casting such fantastic shadows 
around that we had no fear of being disturbed by any wild 
beast. After long marches, such as we made nearly every 
day of our expedition, one is not much disposed to prolong 
the evening after havin o dined. The conversation soon 
begins to flag, and the slightest hint is sufficient to convince 
the company ‘of the advantage, nay the necessity, of going 
to rest. We found this to be so, and whilst the kowlis were, 
according to their custom, squatting round the fire engaged 
in animated conversati on, we were stretching our wearied 
limbs on our camp-beds, which though very simple, made a 
much more comfortable bed than the bare ground. The 
next morning we made haste to continue our journey, and 
just allowing enough time to cook a few handfuls of rice, 
which with ship’s biscuit formed our bre akfast, we were on 
our way by half-past 6 o’clock. 

We still followed the track formed by the pachyderms, 
which led us upwards to the north of the mountain. We 
advanced very slow ly, having continually to clear the path of 
fallen trees, and twisted creepers. 

We marched in front with the ouldes, and towards 11 
o’clock wearrivedat a hut which had previously shelteredthem, 
but which we could not now make use of, on account of its 
distance from any water we could drink, and also because 
our day’s task was by nomeans done. At about 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon we came to the last hut occupied by the guides, 
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rather more favourably situated by reason of its proximity to 
water. We commenced at once, therefore, to establish our- 
selves there, and after we had cleared and levelled a space of 6 
metres long by 2 broad, we put up a long shed or pondok, 

I will not weary you with a too detailed account of our 
undertaking. Suffice to say that after several fruitless at- 
tempts to push forward, we resolved on the 7th December to 
leave our koulis behind with the baggage, and to endeavour 
ourselves, each escorted by two men with axes, to reach the 
summit by different routes. 

On the 8th of December, about half-past twelve, I was 
only about 200 métres from the summit, when my guide, 
stumbling over a loose stone, fell on his face. Turning 
round, I found him sitting on a rock, his mouth was 
bleeding and his knee and arm were bruised. At this 
moment a violent peal of thunder, with at least a hundred 
reverberating echoes, broke over our heads. My euide 
instantly began to urge a return. “ Let us yo back, Tuan, 
since we know the way. Itis beginning to eet dark ‘and we 
are going to have heavy rain.’ “A second thunder- clap, as 
loud as the first, sounded almost as he spoke. 

“The mountain j is anery,” he continued “do not let us 
wait longer.”’ Looking up towards the summit where a short 
time before a picturesque crest of jagged rocks had stood out 
above the oravel slopes of the mountain, I could perceive 
nothing but a black and threatening cloud. here was 
nothing for us but to return. But this was not so easy, the 
stones which previously had seemed so solid, broke away 
every moment under our feet, bringing down others in their 
fall. 

Arriving at the spot where we had quitted the forest, we 
resolved to follow up the course of the river as well as possi- 
ble as far as the cataract just above our hut. In this we 
succeeded, and at about 2 o’clock in the afternoon we reached 
our bivonac, 

On the sixth day after leaving the plain, we at last got to 
the top. Itwas on my hands and feet that I climbed the last 
part, and the view that then met my eyes made me start back 
with surprise, what I had taken for the top was but the 
narrow rim of a yawning crater with precipitous sides. More 
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than 1,000 métres below, water and sulphur were seething 
and giving off vapours, which filled the cavity for moments 
at atime, and then lifted so as to reveal to us the whole 
bottom of theabyss. This floor presented a sandy surface, 
with lakes of sulphur here and there, easily recognisable by 
their yellow colour, and a number of small arteries connect- 
ing¢them. Tomy rightand left the cliffs were more elevated, 
and prevented my seeing the surrounding country, leaving only 
a view of the summits of mountains in the distance. Notwith- 
standing the grand spectacle presented by the high lands 
of Padang, I could not, but express a feeling of disappoint- 
ment at our situation, for I saw that it would be very diffi- 
cult to make our way round the lofty and rugged edge, 
whose exterior slope, at an angle of not less than 45° was 
composed of such loosely holding shingle, that a single step 
was sometimes enough to send immense stones rolling down 
the precipice. 

A few moments later M. Vera rejoined me, and after 
having satisfied himself that the rocks on our right were 
absolutely inaccessible, he proceeded to try and discover, more 
to the south, a spot level enough to set up the tripod rest of 
our telescope, by means of which we were to observe the 
surrounding country. After a quarter of an hour’s chmb he 
called for the instruments; the Mandor, or head of the 
koulis, with his men, advanced a few steps, but then sat 
down, declaring that they were giddy. Only two coolies 
ventured to follow me to the spot where my companion was 
waiting. Climbing over sharp rocks, we at last reached a 
level space of a few métres. Our observations, however, had 
to be very brief, for big clouds collecting on all sides hindered 
all exploration. ‘To the §. E. towards the Gounoung Toujouk 
(seven mountains) we noticed a large lake shut in by serrated 
peaks, forest clad. In bygone ages this mountain, had 
evidently been a gigantic volcano, such as the Peak of 
Korintji at the present day. 

N. W. from the foot of the Gounoung Toujouk, the first 
rice fields of Korintji are situated on the banks of a consider- 
able torrent. These fields were flooded and shone in the sun- 
shine like polished plates of metal. Lastly, when a big cloud 
suddenly intercepted our view, we noted the state of the 
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barometer and the thermometer. The first indicated 495 
millimétres, the second 7°8.C. On the following day we 
succeeded in reaching the highest summit of the mountain. 

We had been forced to send back five coolies who had 
broken down, and even the Chief of Dourian Taroung himself 
was obliged to leave us through illness. As our provisions were 
sensibly diminishing, and we were afraid that the rest of the 
coolies would not be able to stand the fatigue and cold much 
longer, we decided to return. 

I must not quit this subject without makine some 
observations upon the character of the fauna and flora of 
this volcano, which rises to a height of 5,600 métres. 

As far as the place where we spent the first night, the 
forest generally resembled those we had already so often 
traversed, containing a considerable number of large trees 
linked together by strong creepers and heavy rotén-manau. 
The kalé rises side by side with the waringin, the sacred 
tree of the Hindoos, the koubang, the sianowk, or milk- 
tree, with its white bark, and the wild kabaw or kapok. 
The undergrowth consists of large-leaved bamboos, with 
knotted stems which interlace in every direction, of the 
dahun katari, much used in Malay households, of the balun- 
king with its edible flowers, and a large variety of ferns and 
OTASses. 

Advancing upwards, towards our second halting place, 
bamboos were replaced by varieties of powar, whilst along 
the river banks the djombou-ajar were met with, and further 
on, in the junele, meranti and other straight-stemmed trees. 
At this elevation rattan is stillcommon enough, but as in the 
ease of the lianes, itis finer and weaker than in the lowlands. 

Ascending higher still, the trunks of the various species 
of the kali, and the djirah-pidang diminish in size, and we 
notice that they are twisted, knotted, and covered with 
different kinds of moss. The rattans and climbing plants 
become more and more rare, grasses take the place of the 
pouar, to be replaced in turn by the thick-stemmed pakou- 
rasam, a species of fern which, together with other volcanic 
plants, is found right up to the summit. 

Above a height of 2,500 metres, no trees worthy of the 
name are to be met with, but various kinds of flowering, or 
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sweet-smelling shrubs, such as the lawang, the bark of which 
has an odour of orange-flowers, as also the flowers, the leaves, 
and the fruit of the sarikmandjari, a number of sharp edged 
erasses, and several graceful species of nepenthe. At the 
highest point, which exceeds 3,000 métres, wherever a 
little vegetable soil is collected in corners of the porous rock, 
are to be seen, besides the plants already mentioned, the 
lobak with its yellow flowers, and the tjapo-gounong, whose 
little white flowers and pointed velvet leaves remind us of 
the Edelweiss of the Alps. I will not go into the question as 
to whether the presence of these plants proves the fertility of 
the soil, but it is certain that the soil of the gentle slope 
to the east and to the north-east of the Peak, is singularly 
rich, and perfectly suited to agricultural enterprise. 

In digging the ground for the foundations of our hut, 
as well as in places where landslips had occurred, I ascer- 
tained that the vegetable soil was in places more than a 
metre in depth. But in order to obtain satisfactory results 
from the cultivation of this district, it would first of all be 
necessary to supplement its present scanty population 
with a supply of labourers from MHindostan, Java, or 
elsewhere. 

The result of our observations of animal life, after leay- 
ing the foot of the mountain, may be stated in a few words. 
The large animals did not show themselves, which indeed 
they rarely do, for in the depths of these vast forests animal 
life seems exinct. The tracks of the rhinoceros were only 
met with up to a height of 2,000 metres, those of the elephant 
not beyond 1,500 métres ; wild chamois frequent the inacces- 
sible rocks, and choose out those crevices and erottos which 
by their projections afford them cover from the wind and 
rain. Up tothe very top we found tracks and droppings of 
this antilocarpus sumatrensis. With regard to insects, we 
remarked at the summit, some bees, gad flies, some small 
black insects under stones, and here and there a butterfly. 
We also met with a species of brown pigeon, perhaps the T’reron 
Nasica, and some smaller birds with green wings and red heads. 
Leeches were only perceived up to a height ‘of 1 ,300 metres, 
while spiders, especially those of the family of Lycoeides 
do not go higher than 3,000 metres, 
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We came down the mountain much more slowly than 
we had gone up. Still the rate at which we were going pre- 
vented us from bestowing sufficient attention on the natural 
features by which we were surrounded, and on the peculiari- 
lies of the mysterious forests in which the struggle for 
existence 1s ceaselessly gcing on—a struggle which man is 
often unable to explain. 

What a delightful feeling it is to reach, at the close of 
day, an open space where one can give oneself who'ly over to 
the repose and comfort of a bivouac. Many of these places 
will remain indelibly in our memories. Thus on the evening 
of the Sth October, we arrived at Sunzei Sapi, a most pic- 
turesque spot. Our ous were already busy putting up a 
shelter for us under the river bank. The banks rose sheer up 
both sides, leaving only a Be view of the water up and down 
stream. Our hut was quickly built on the stony soil of 
the upper part of the river-b< ed, which was then dry. Soon the 
lire for preparing our repast was lit, whilst near at hand 
resounded the axes engaged in felling the trees destined for 
building our pondok or but. All around is movement, nob, 
however, to be of long durat tion, for as soon as the strictly 
necessary labour is over, everyone makes himself as com- 
fortable as es in order to inake the most of this charm- 
ing resting-place. 

Let us take the trouble to more minutely examine the 
eround around us. By the path leading to the river, and 
at a short distance from if, we notice coffee-bushes, durians, 
mangosteens, and ja nbu-trees, I$ is evident that these are 
not forest trees, but are the hving remains of a village, which, 
like so many others, has disvppeared, Not a house whose 
inhabitants might have told us their story has been left 
standing ; nothing has survived but these few fruit trees 
which nature will reclaim in like manner, So as to completely 
Wipe out every vestige of the past. 

To our left, the river flows slowly over a bed of stones, 
and not far away is hidden trom us by a bend. 

On our right hand the scene is very different. The 
water flows impetuously and dashes itself down from a high 
rock into a deep basin, falling in a bread shect with a con- 
tinual rear, like an avalanche gf pearls, and bringing with 
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it an icy current of air. It would be impossible to imagine 
a more picturesque bit of water scenery than this natural 
basin. As long as the Cees lasted we made notes, or 
arranged the collections made d uring the day. 

The approach of night for ‘ced us to give up our 
work, and we placed our chairs at the water's edge 
euveloping ourselves in fragrant Havana smoke. The sub- 
dued eifects of twilight are unfortunately unknown in these 
countries. Itis as though the sun were in haste to hide 
himself, and in this enchanting spot the night fell suddenly 
and covered all our landscape with its black veil. 

Then almost at once we heard the leader of the insect 
orchestra take up his office, and with a diabolic note give 
the signal to begin. The light of phosphorescent cock- 
chafers shine fantastically amidst the trees, bats flit like 
shadows around our resting-place. 

‘The koulis, who have lighted a second fire on the other 
side of the hut, are squatting round it, intercepting the light, 
which thus falis only ona portion of the river and hardly 
reaches the distorted tree-roots which a land-slip has exposed 
on the opposite side. 

Our rice will soon be re pat ; our old cook is giving it 
his whole attention. Clad only in a pair of trousers, he is 
sitting cross-legged and is with imperturbable oravity stir- 
ring ais rice Sa a long spoon. His whole figure is 
stiff, severe, and rigid, as though it were carved in 
wood. Of the lle an seated between us and the fire, we can 
only distinguish the outlines, whilst every feature of their 
companions who are Si itting opposite to us 18 vigourously 
brouel ht out by the red eleais, produced by the hght of the 
flaming wood upon their browned faces and bodies. And 
while they rest themselves, smokine their cigaret ttes, they 
listen attentively to one of their number who 1s telling the 
history of some previous excursion. Doubtless, nowhere , does 
nature offer more splendid spectacles than in these distant 
forests. There is no monotony , on the contrary, an infinite 
variety. Sometimes the surroundings inspire us with calm, 
at other times we are awed by the stern force with which na- 
ture works out her ends. The aspect of water rushing down- 
ward from the mountains with ever increasing inpetuosity, 
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tearing a way for itself through and over the most colossal 
and massive rocks, is truly terrific. 

And what shall we say regarding the fine layer of earth, 
which covers the rock, and which, although often not more 
than a few centimetres in depth, yet nourishes and gives its 
vital forces toa forest of gigantic trees, of brushwood and 
lianes infinitely varied, and wearying the imagination with 
their diversity of form and colour? | 

Our European forests cannot be compared with the flora 
which Sumatra presents to our astonished eyes. Gigantic 
trees strike their tenacious roots into the earth, or project 
them into the air, as though nervously defending themselves 
against the attacks of assailants. 

In straight lines and fantastic curves, branches, leaves, 
trunks and roots, twist in and out disputing for nourish- 
ment; here lianes attach themselves like tightened ropes to 
the trees, or else twist in spirals round a young tree, whilst 
there, they are poised without support, cork-screw fashion. 
What is the meaning of this spiral without a prop? The 
victim which it formerly entwined, succumbed to its stifling 
embrace and fell into dust, leaving only the fatal knot which 
had strangled it. No plant can grow without a struggle: 
parasites are everywhere, on the bark, on the branches, on 
the leaves. It may easily be understood how hard it is to 
recognise the parent amidst this chaos; the parasites climb 
from branch to branch, until the last leaf disappears, and 
the last twig, bending beneath their weight, succumbs, and 
hangs like the powerless arm of a vanquished man. And all 
this luxuriant verdure, striving to climb on high in order to 
enjoy the sparkling sun-light, twists about and forms an in- 
extricable network, which only the wood-knife and the axe can 
unravel, The rattan winds about like a snake between the 
most delicate stems as well as between the thickest trunks, 
and rears its spiny head, like a plume, amidst the tops of the 
loftiest trees. 7 

From time to time a bamboo grove presents an agreeable 
change to the eye. The large stems spring forth majes- 
tically, to fall afterwards in graceful curves ; sometimes the 
path is blocked by a fallen tree, which in its heavy fall has 
dragged down a whole plantation with it, while crushing a 
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portion of the forest opposite. Knowing that time with his 
inevitable scythe will put all things in ‘order, the native in 
such a case avoids the obstacle, goes round it, and clears him- 
self a new path which rejoins the old one further on. 

Gloomy obscurity and heavy silence weigh upon these 
forests, never visited by Europeans, and seldom by Malays. 
At midday, surrounded by native followers, there should be 
nothing to alarm one in such a place, nevertheless one lifts 
one’s head with a shudder, when the mysterious stillness is 
broken by a falling leaf, fluttering down and grazing the 
tree-branches, or by a loosened stone rolling down a ravine. 
It is the influence exercised by this tropical nature. 

Thus in a framework of verdure, the torrent rolls down 
from rock to rock with foam whiter than snow, until, become 
at last a cataract, it sways the broad leaf of the pisang, as 
easily as the lace-like fern. The basin into which it is ever 
pouring its limpid water contains myriads of shining fish, 
which find nourishment in the fruit which the torrent brings 
down withit. And when chance rays of sun-light manage to 
pierce the dome of verdure, then one’s eyes are greeted with 
a splendour of tints and colours, which one must have seen 
before one can admit thatit is impossible to describe them. 

But other surprises are in store for us in these wild 
localities. When after marching for several hours, or rather 
jumping from stone to stone in the bed of a river, one enters 
the forest, one is struck by the incredible mass of dead 
leaves which one meets with, and which form a fertile soil 
for the trees from which they have fallen. All these leaves 
are covered with a mildew as glossy as silk, delicate as 
a spider’s web, and white as snow, standing out against 
a dark background. Indeed one is afraid to make a step 
lest one should destroy in an instant these works of art of 
such inimitable delicacy and elegance. Inthe midst of these 
is enthroned the Giant of the Forest, the malaboumet, a tree 
whose trunk is a métre and a half in diameter, and which rears 
its majestic head straight overhead at a height of 100 feet. 

. Itis natural that one should be singularly impressed 
by this contrast, or rather by these extremes which meet, as 
the proverb says, like the first and last pages of a treatise 
on Botany placed side by side. 
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The tree-trunks are covered with many species of 
plants, belonging, it is true, to the same family, but varying 
infinitely in their development. Here are rattans twining 
round a tree like the boa round its prey. ‘There the akar 
lamboutow thick as man’s arm grows side by side with the 
rotan emboun as fine as thread. 

As has already been remarked, few large animals are 
met with in these regions. Sometimes one hears the shrill 
note of the argus pheasant. Occasionally a monkey is visible 
leaping and swinging from one branch to another. But as 
far as the smaller animals are concerned, an attentive explor- 
ermay observe much. Amongst insects, we found many 
whose only means of defence lay in their disguise, creatures 
which so much resemble, in form and colour, the earth and 
the plants amongst which they live as to be mistaken for them. 
They must have had many enemies to be obliged to assume 
this disguise in order that their species may preserveits vitality. 

Before ending this narrative, I must touch upon the 
charms which night offers amidst these forests. Hardly has 
the darkness set in andthe stars begun to gleam through 
the leafy roof than the forest is hghted up by a thousand 
fires which, at first stationary, seem to be resting in the tree 
tops in order to afterwards take flight in graceful curves, and 
at last be lost to sight, like shooting stars. 

Even the leaves, the dead twigs, the very soil itself, seem 
to give forth a phosphorescent radiance. This formless mass 
covering the earth, which but lately impeded our march, is 
now enveloped in a mysterious light; we might describe 
it as an encbanted garden, hke those of the Arabian stories, 
if this simile were not worn threadbare. 

It is unfortunate that this fairy-like scene is marred by 
the music of cicadae, which far from producing the harmoni- 
ous sounds which would be appropriate to wre belle nuit fantas- 
tique, assail our ears with piercing cries, uttered with 
demoniacal strength and a pertinacity only to Le paralleled 
by the bass notes in this impromptu concert which are sup- 
plied by the mountain torrent. 

Such are the sights that nature unfolded to us in Sumatra. 
It will easily be understood that we shall not readily forget 
them. 


Wil Rye 
Pin Hilo tiie 
is 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE RAINFALL OF SINGAPORE. 


IVE years ago I had the privilege of submitting a few 

notes on the rainfall of Singapore, which appeared in 

No. 7 of this Journal. I now purpose to add a few more re- 
marks on this interesting study. 

In the last notes above referred to, the registers of two 
places only were taken into account, viz., those of the old 
criminal Prison between Brass Bassa and Stamford Roads, 
for the rainfall in Town, and Mr. Knight’s on Mount 
Pleasant, Thompson Road, for the country ; but in 1880, on 
the removal of the Criminal Prison to its new locality, the 
former was discontinued, and later on Mr. Knight changing 
his residence the latter also. 

It, therefore, became necessary to take a more general 
view, and a table has been prepared of the Mean Annual Rain- 
fall of Singapore as observed at present at seven stations, 
which, through the kindness of Dr. Rowezz, Principal 
Civil Medical Officer, Straits Settlements, in permitting me 
to have access to the records, I now have the pleasure of 
submitting, together with charts shewing the ranges of the 
Mean Annual Rainfall, and Rainy Days since 1869. It will be 
an easy matter to continue these charts, say at intervals 
of five years, and thus arrive at some idea of the law of the 
rainfall of Singapore. 

Mr. Sxinyer in his article on “Straits Meteorology” 
(No. 12 of this Journal), is of opinion that it is “not too 
early to endeavour to obtain some results from the series 
of Rainfall returns” now to hand, and has ventured to con- 
nect certain outbreaks of cholera, beri-beri, &c., with the 
rainfall. The concluding paragraphs of that article are very 
hopeful and promising. The chart accompanying this 
paper apparently bears out his anticipations that “ an excess 
of rain may be looked for inthe years 1884-85,” for the line 
is an ascending one; but it requires the tracings of a few 
more years to get a clear knowledge of the rhythm of the 
alternations of periods of lesser and greater ascents before 
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the corresponding fallings. For instance, the chart shows 
a sudden fall in the amount of rain for 1871 and 1872, with - 
a Slowly increasing rise up to 1875, followed by a still lower 
fall in 1877 (the lowest recorded). In 1878 there is almost 
double the rainfall of 1877, rising still higher in 1879, from 
which period down to 1883, the annual rainfall was steadily 
decreasing, but in 1884 it again ascended, and may ascend 
further if Mr. Skinner’s conclusions rest on a sound basis.* 

The continuous and steady improvements in the sani- 
tary condition of Singapore town and suburbs within the 
last eight years have been so marked, that it would hardly 
be fair to draw conclusive inferences from the old returns of 
health by comparing them with those of recent dates, and 
attributing any differences to the rainfall. For instanee, 
when cholera bioke out as an epidemic in 1873 (having been 
in the first instance imported from Bangkok where the 
disease was raging virulently) Singapore was suffering badly 
from want of water, the season was unusually dry, nearly all 
the wells such as they were—many being mere pits a few 
feet deep without any protective wall—had almcst run dry, 
the brick conduit for bringing the water from the impound- 
ing reservoir was a failure, as the water could not rise in the 
aqueduct over the canal, so that the poorer people resorted to 
the filthy canal water when the tide had ebbed. The largest 
number of cases of cholera occurred in the vicinity of that 
canal commencing from the Lunatic Asylum, which suffered 
severely, extending to Kampong Kapor, which was a regular 
hot-bed for developing, continuing and spreading the disease, 
and terminating at Rochor. There were also some cases of 
cholera from Kampong Malacea and tbe crowded parts of the 


* Tt is certainly weil to wait until we have a larger series of annusl returns 
before generalising on such a matter too positively ; and this branch of the sub- 
ject is only touched upon now to invite the attention of all who may keep or 
study our Meteorologic al Records. But from the evidence alre ady accumulated 
the long drought of 1882-83, which ended last August, was, I maintain, clearly 
to be anticipated ; for it closed the solar period dating from the limited rainfall 
(160 inches) in 1872-3, and the subsidiary dry period, showing the fall of 
148 inches only, in 1876-7. An excess of rain may, in the same way, be looked 
for in the years 1884-5, and still more in 1885-6 : but not so creat an excess, 
these years mcrely closing the subsidiary period of excess from 1!879-80 (228 
inches).—Journal No, 12 of the Str atts Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Pp. 204-0, 
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town south of the Singapore river, places deficient in water 
supply, and where sanitation of any sort was never thought 
of. 

Then, again, in 1875-77, outbreaks of cholera in an 
epidemic form were mainly averted by the untiring exertions 
of Messrs Barytiss and Corson who had charge of the water- 
works then in course of completion. They opened up the 
conduit in several places near the Race Course, and stationed 
a steam engine at the distal end of the aqueduct and pumped 
the water across the canal, rendering the precious element 
available to large numbers of people ; and, later on, by the 
completion of the water-works, good wholesome water was 
distributed throughout the town, which has helped to pro- 
duce so marked a change, that since then, cholera or chol- 
eraic diarrhea has not appeared in an epidemic form. 

As regards beri-beri, [ think the Medical returns will 
show a marked falling off in the numbers treated since the 
removal of prisoners to the new Jail. 

There can be no question that a great many unknown 
influences are at work on and around this globe of ours 
which more or less affect the health of its inhabitants. For 
some time past attention has been drawn to the wonderful 
spots on the sun, and they have been the subject of study of 
many observers, but the results must necessarily be slow. 
That the moon also has a share in some of these influences 
must be conceded, for it is well known that atmospheric 
disturbances are more frequent at certain stages of the 
moon’s phases than at others, and quite recently there has 
been free expression regarding the influences caused or to 
be caused by the perihelia of certain planets, so that the 
conclusion is still forced on us, that it is as yet premature to 
calculate with any certainty on this question; yet every little 
effort towards helping its solution should be encouraged, 
and in time the skein which now seems tangled may be 
unravelled. 

In connection with this line of thought it may be sug- 
gested that in this, almost the weaithiest of the British 
Colonies, it is not too soon to provide for an observatory un- 
der an Astronomer and Meteorologist. The equatorial posi- 
tion of Singapore gives to the Astronomer a more interesting 
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field for observations than can be obtained at higher or 
lower latitudes. But till such an idea is taken up by the 
powers that be, those who have the means, time and in- 
clination can contribute much information by daily obser- 
vations of the sun when possible, registering the sun _ spots,. 
if any, and thus ascertain if there be any connection between 
their occurrence and our rainfall; and the Principal Civil 
Medical Officer would also help considerably if he could see 
his way to having rain gauges and reyvisters kept at Changi 
or Siranggong (extreme east), Tanjong Karang (west), at 
the Police stations, Bukit Timah Road 7th mile, and Seli- 
tar; a more general average of the rainfall could thus be 
ascertained. The absence of astation or stations well in 
the centre of the island is a drawback, the more so as many 
of the streams running into the impounding reservoir, which 
supplies the town with its drinking water, are fed by the 
rains falling on the southern aspect of Bukit Timah. There 
should be little difficulty in teaching the Police Sergeants 
in charge of the stations to keep the register. 


J. J. L. WHEATLEY. 
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Statement shewing the Mean Annual Rain-fall and Mean number of Rainy days, from 1869 to 1884, Singapore. 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE HILL TRIBES OF NOATH FORMOSA, 


OSS ESOT er eee 


in a previous number of this Journal,* I touched lightly 
on the subject of the probable origin of the Hill Tribes of 
Formosa, adding at the same time a short vocabulary ofa 
dialect spoken by certain tribes and families occupying the 
savage forest-clad mountains to the South-Hast and South of 
the Chinese town of Banca #} aie the quondam emporium 
of foreign and native trade in the North of the island—a town 
said some twenty years ago to have been composed of thirty 
to forty thousand Chinese souls. Its position as a trading 
centre has been somewhat interfered with of late years by the 
rival town of Twatutia $2 ‘aK (situated only a mile or so 
to the North of Banca), whose growing importance is owing 
almost entirely to the establishment there of foreign mercan- 
tile houses, and to the rapid development of the tea trade, of 
which Twatutia is the principal mart. 

It is my present object to give a description of the abori- 
ginal tribes living in the hills in rear of Banca extending in 
various directions towards Sti-oh Bay on the Hast coast, and 
more especially of those tribes living nearest to the western 
borderland in the neighbourhood of Kot Chiu FR jf for- 
merly a Chinese border outpost, as well as of those residing 
in the mountains at the back of San Ko Yeng 7 #4 = and 
to the East also of To Ko Ham }4 Ft FL extending down to 
the “Sylvian and Dodd” ranges in the vicinity of the 
“ Petroleum Wells”’ discovered by myself in the spring of the 
year 1865. 


~ * Journal No. 9, pp. 69-84. 
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The Hill Savages of North Formosa are, without doubt, | 
exactly like other human beings in the shape of their 
bodies and number of their limbs, and although they 
are as wild as the animals which roam about their country, 
have no written Janguage of their own, and live in a most pri- 
mitive style, yet there are no signs of a Darwinian tail, neither 
do they at all give you the idea that their progenitors were of 
the monkey species. 


The men are not remarkably tall; in fact I should say 
that few of them measure over five feet nine inches, and the 
majority of them are, probably, under five feet six inches. 
In the South of the island, it is said, the men are of a 
larger mould than those residing North of Latitude 24 N. 


The complexion of old men of the tribes is very sallow 
and often swarthy; that of ycung, healthy warriors muck lighter 
and clearer, but there is observable in the majority of faces a 
dark tinge not to be seen in the faces of Chinese, not quite so 
dark as the complexion of mixed descendants of Portuguese 
settlers in Macao, but resembling more the tint to be seen in 
the faces of fair-complexioned Japanese. They are, if anything, 
darker-skinned than ordinary Chinamen who have not been 
exposed to the sun ; but the peculiar strain referred to, does not 
appear so distinctly in the younger members of the tribe, or so 
strong, as it does in the complexions of those who have taken 
an active part in hunting, fighting, and in the hard daily strug- 
gle for existence. 

The skin of the darkest savage of the North of the island 
is not so dark as the complexions of many representatives of 
Spain, southern France and Italy, and in higher latitudes, 
many faces of Celtic type shew as dark a hue as that observa- 
ble in the faces of the aborigines of the North. In old mem- 
bers of the tribes, the colour of the skin essumes a duskier and 
sallower tint, constant on the frequent exposure to the sun and 
to the weather, but with all this, there is no similarity of colour 
to that visible in the faces of African negroes. 

The strain of negro blood was plainly visible in the 
faces of the wrecked Pellew Islanders, but in the colour 
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of the skin and in the texture of the hair of the northern 
tribes there are no signs of negro extraction. ‘Their hair is 
invariably dark and lank, not curly or frizzled, their lips are not 
so thick even as those of Malays, and the high noses possessed 
by many approach often the HKuropean type. With these 
evidences before us, it is safe to assume that these savages have 
inherited an intermediate colour not apparently traceable to 
negro admixture. ‘The diversities of colour in men, whether in 
a civilised or wild state, have puzzled enquirers, | imagine, up 
to the present day, and it is impossible to say with any cer- 
tainty now, after all the speculations and theories enunciated 
in books on the subject, whether our first parents were created 
black or fair-skinned. The stronger reasons are in favour of the 
former colour, in any case the hot rays of the sun seem to have 
the effect of only tanning the skin brown, even in the tropics, 
and this effect in Formosa, where, in the valleys, it is extremely 
hot for more than half the year, would appear to have no here- 
ditary consequence on the colour of young savages who are 
launched into the world year after year. ‘The colour of the 
skin of all peoples must necessarily be a guide to descent, for 
it must be inherited, of course with modifications. I have 
considered it advisable to allude to this subject to prove that 
the savages of North Formosa are not apparently directly 
descended from the Hastern negro section of the human 
family, specimens of which are to be found in the islands of 
the South Pacific Ocean. It is well known that there are cer- 
tain dark curly-headed tribes in the Philippine group, and pos- 
sibly similar representatives of that class of people may later 
on be discovered in some of the numerous valleys of Formosa 
amongst the tribes to the South of the 24th parallel, when the 
whole of the country between Mount Morrison and the Sylvian 
Range has been thoroughly explored. The colour of the skin of 
all the Northern tribes I have seen appears to be of a uniform 
hue, without any variety, beyond a darker or lighter complexion 
observable when comparing bronzed and swarthy old men 
with younger members of the tribe who have never been much 
exposed to the weather. 


The general contour of the face resembles somewhat that 
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of a Malay, but the lips of the Formosan savage are not so 
thick, neither are their noses (excepting in few instances) quite 
so flat as those of the Malays whom I have seen at Singapore 
and in China. It may safely be said that there is nothing in 
their ply oguamy which resembles the Chinese, their natural 
enemies, whom they imagine to be the only other inhabitants 
of Formosa or indeed of the world. 


On first meeting a savage of the true type (not beggar 
savages who are to be found on the borders and often in Chi- 
nese villages), you notice immediately the wide difference 
between him and the Celestial whom you have left on the 
opposite side of the borders, not only in the shape of his head, 
but particularly in the expression of the eye, which reminds 
you more than anything else of the wild and anxious gaze of a 
Scotch deer-hound. The eyes of most of the young warriors 
are strikingly black and piercing, they always appear to be 
on the move, staring to their full extent and gazing with a clear 
but eager look as it were at some far distant object beyond 
you. In the eye of the younger huntsmen and warriors, you 
cannot recognise care, but the look of those in their prime 
speaks of anxious thought for the morrow and is an index of the 
general feeling of insecurity, which must frequently and 
naturally exist amongst men who almost daily encounter 
dangers from contact with their human enemies, in the shape 
of neighbouring unfriendly tribes or the wily Chinese invader, 
as well as at times the wild animals of the forests, on the flesh 
of which they are, for the most part, dependent for their sub- 
sistence. The expression referred to is not one of fear, but 
denotes rather a life of care and anxiety. 


The head being generally small and round, the face 
is not particularly large or full. The eyes are very dark- 
coloured and ‘straight cut, not at all oblique. In those of 
good-looking young men and women, the lashes are dark and 
long, ey ebrows bla ack, strong and thick, but net overhanging. 
In some faces they often neatly meet at the root ofthe nose. 
They are decidedly a very distinct feature of the face, as beards 
and whiskers are unknown and a moustache is seldom 
attempted, though I have seen certain old members of tribes 
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wearing a resemblance to one: as a rule all hairs appearing 
on the chin or cheek are plucked out by the roots, a small pair 
of tweezers being used for the purpose 

The shape of the heads of savages varies considerably, 

though the majority of them appear round and rather small. 
Their faces are for the most part of a Malayan type, some have 
a Jewish cast, and again you observe faces whose profiles 
resemble those of Europeans. i am inclmed to think 
that these differences in physiognomies are attributable 
to the mixture of Malay, Philippine and Polynesian blood with 
the original ancient stocks previously existing in the island. 
- The men of the northern tribes are in the habit of tat- 
tooimg the forehead and chin in horizontal lines of about 
three quarters of an inch in length, and one-sixteenth part of 
an inch in breadth right in the centre of the forehead from the 
parting of the hair, which is always in the middle, to the root 
of the nose. 

On the chin, also, are similar horizontal lines, and these 
are, asarule,the only tattoo marks that are visible on the faces 
ofthe men. On the body they tattoo shghily, butit is not very 
general amongst them. ‘The men have also a curious custom 
of piercing the lobes of their ears. Each lobe has a hole 
through it, large enough to receive a piece of bamboo about 
the size of a Manila cheroot. They usually wear therein 
hollow pieces of young bamboo with tufts of scarlet long-ells 
sticking out of the opening at the upper end ; others insert 
pieces of what appears to be white cuttle-fish bone, about four in- 
ches long, with a disc made of the same material in the outer end. 
On the foreheads of some of the inen may be seen similar flat 
but round pieces of cuttle-fish bone, fixed there by means of a 
piece of string round the head or attached to a circlet or wreath 
of embroidered camlets or native-made cloth. On their small, 
tight-fitting caps, they frequently fix circular pieces of this white 
cuttle-fish bone, or whatever it is. It seems to be quite a com- 
mon article of barter amongst them. They use strings of small 
beads made of cuttle-fish bone not only as ornaments for their 
heads and necks, but as a “ circulating medium.” Necklaces, 
earrings and trinkets of various kindsare made of it. The 
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aborigines of the northern and central mountains are immense- 
ly fond of all sorts of trinkets. Round the necks of old men » 
and young warriors are seen necklaces of wild boars’ tusks and 
teeth of animals. They are worn often as heirlooms, but prin- 
cipally as symbols of individual prowess. They often load their 
necks with metal trinkets, cuttle-fish beads, &c., to which they 
attach numerous little appliances connected with the priming and 
loading of their matchlocks,a motley sort of collection, which ex- 
cites the curiosity of the beholder. Every man who possesses 
a gun (pdhtis) wears round his neck curious-looking priming- 
flasks full of powder, and over his shoulder, or round his waist, 
an oblong-shaped case, made of skin, often contaiming several 
cylindrical-shaped wooden receptacles full of powder. He has 
generally about him a small bag containing shot and long 
iron projectiles almost the size of the little finger, which are 
slipped down the muzzle of the long-barrelled matchlock on 
top of the powder without any wad between. Matchlocks, 
however, are not very common in the interior, and even the 
border tribes are only scantily furnished with them. ‘The ma- 
jority of the men are armed with bows and arrows, with which 
they make good practice at stationary objects. Bowmen wear 
round their waists a deer skinstrap, orarrow-belt, and not a man 
is without a long kniie called /a/éo. Another common append- 
age is a bag made either of hempen cloth or skin, about four 
or five inches broad and nine or ten inches long, in which they 
place dried tobacco leaves. ‘Tobacco grows wild in many parts 
of the country inhabited by the savages, and in Chinese terri- 
tory itis cultivated to a large extent in certain districts. The 
savages simply sun-dry it, then rub it in their hands and place 
it in their pipes. In this form it is very mild. Foreigners 
make it into blocks by placing the leaves one above the other ; 
a little water is then sprinkled over them, sometimes a dash of 
rum, the leaves are then pressed into a compact block, or are 
compressed into a circular shape about the size of the wrist 
and tapering to a point at both ends. Tobacco made in this 
form is tied round tightly together with rope, and is a very 
good substitute for what is called ship’s tobacco. Native-grown 
tobacco, has been often prepared in this wav by sailors on board 
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British gunboats visitmg Tamsui, and has been much appre- 
ciated by every one fond of a pipe. 

Chinese cultivate the tobacco plant, and large quantities 
are exported in junks to the mainland, where it is “ cured ” 
according to Chinese taste, and in this form is re-imported for 
the use of Chinese only. ‘The plant seems to thrive in Formosa 
luxuriantly, and it is a wonder that no attempt has been made 
here to manufacture cigars and cheroots for foreign exportation. 
Judging from the quality and size of the leaf, there ought to 
be no difficulty in producing cigars equal to those made in 
Manila. 


The aborigines of the North one and all smoke tobacco. 
Men and women invariably do so, and even young boys and 
girls are addicted to this pleasant vice, and as the plant grows 
wild and Formosa is a feverish and aguish country, it is not 
astonishing that smoking is such a common habit amongst 
them. ‘Their pipes are made of hollowed bamboo and the stem 
(tuté bidnd kui) is also made of very thin bamboo reed, being 
about half a foot to a foot in length, according to the taste of 
the owner. The bowls are often very tastefully and prettily 
carved and are frequently ornamented with pieces of metal. 
When not in use, the pipe is generally stuck in the hair at the 
back of the head by both men and women. 


The clothing of these so-called savages living in the 
lower hills adjoining Chinese territory is, especially in the sum- 
mer months, very scant. It consists chiefly ofa coat, called Ji- 
kus resembling very much an enlarged singlet open in the front 
and as a rule without sleeves. Four straight pieces of native 
bempen cloth are sewn together two to the back and two in 
front, leaving room for the arms to pass through, sewn also at 
the top cver the shoulders, but open in front, exposing the 
chest and stomach. Sometimes they are buttoned across the 
chest, and sleeves are occasionally worn by border savages. 
These coats cover the back entirely, and reach down nearly as 
far as the knees, and although they are usually made of plain, 
coarse, bleached, hempen cloth, they are almost always em- 
broidered from the waist downwards, or interwoven with either 
blue or scarlet threads of long-ells, which they obtain from the 
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Chinese borderers. 


The patterns vary very much, resembling somewhat the 
carvings to be seen on their pipe stems and not unlike the tattoo 
lines and bars on the faces of the women. ‘They shew great 
diversity as well as regularity of design, and if not imitations 
derived from ee sources, they indicate not only originality 
but great taste. addition to the IdAds the men- wear 
Snead their Saisie: a ae of woven hemp four or five inches 
broad, embroidered in the same way as the lower part of the 
likis. This girdle or belt is called habbock, and is worn 
next to the skin as a rule, but sometimes outside the coat. 
The lukis and habbock are almost the.only articles of clothing 
worn by the men in the lower ranges of hills, but on the 
higher levels many wear coats with sleeves, and sometimes 
clothes made of the skins of animals. 

Inthe summer months, one often meets men and boys roam- 
ing about with absolutely no clothes on at all. Some consider 
“ full dress ” to consist of a rattan wicker-work closely fitting 
cap (modu), others strut about all day long with only the 
belt or habbock round their waists, with the /a/ao stuck in it. 


The blade of the /a/do is about a foot and a half long and 
is always kept sharp. It is set in a haft of wood, which is 
usually adorned in the same way as their pipes, with carvings 
and pieces of metal. The blade is protected by a sheath of 
wood on one side and an open wire work guard on the other. 
At the end of this scabbard is often fixed part of the tail of a 
Chinaman, or other enemy, who has fallen a victim in some 
border war or on some head-hunting expedition. The Jaldo 
is a most necessary articie to possess, for with it they cut their 
way through the jungle and thick undergrowth, with it they 
give the death-blow to the game they hunt ; they use it in di- 
viding the animals they kill, they eat with it as sailors do 
with their knives, they cut and split firewood with it, and last 
of all they cut off the heads of their enemies with this most 
useful implement. The blades are made by Chinese and are 
obtained by the savages in barter for deer’s horns, &c.; 
often they are taken from the bodies of Chinese killed by them 
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in their numerous encounters with their would-be extermina- 
tors. 

On occasions the men sometimes wear tied over their right 
shoulder and flowing down the back and across the chest, a 
square piece of variegated cloth (worn by women as a sort 
of petticoat, tied round the waist and reaching to the knees), 
but this article of apparel is worn more by the women than 
the men. 


They wear another kind of coat, or rather jacket, called the 
fighting jacket. It is made in every way lke the ee 
but in its size. Instead of extending low down the body 
only reaches as far as the waist, and is more like a shell Hane 
without sleeves than anything else. It is made of hemp, very 
closely interwoven with threads of scarlet long-ells, a colour 
which, amongst the northern tribes, seems to be the favourite. 
Further south, towards the Sylvian Range, coats embroidered 
with blue thread of long-ells are more the fashion. The 
long-ells and camlets used by the border savages are 
obtained from their neighbours, the Chinese hillmen. In 
describing the dress of the savages, I am alluding at present 
more especially to that worn by men living in the hills to the 
North of N. Lat. 24, and to the Kast of 121 E. Long. There 
appears to be very li ttle variety in the costumes worn in this 
region, that is, in the lower ranges of hills, but at 6,000 to 
8,000 feet above the sea level, great differences in the appear- 
ance of the dresses as well as in the manners and ways 
of the people are observable. A rather curious apology for 
a great coat is worn in damp or rainy weather, of which they 
get avery full share at all times of the year, for the lofty 
mountain ranges, varying from 4,000 to 12 090 feet running 
nearly the whole length ‘of the island, offer a great attraction 
to rain clouds. 


This coat is made generally of the skin of the large brown 
deer, only partially cured by exposure to the sun and wind. 
The design is about as rude as anything can be, a slit of 
about six inches in length is made in the hide and at the end of 
the slit a circular piece of the es is cut out, allowing just room 
for the neck. The stiffness of the hide and the narrow space 
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allowed fcr the neck prevent the coat dropping off the shoul- 
ders. A man with a covering of this kind can_ screw himself 
into such a position that no part of his body is exposed, ex- 
cepting his head, and on this he places his jockey-cap-shaped 
rattan cap, with the peak at the back, thus securing perfect 
protection from rain. A few other articles besides those named 
are carried, such as hand nets, fishing gear, repe port-fires 
(made of hemp or the bark of a tree), worn round the wrists 
of men armed with matchiocks, &e., but such articles will 
be referred to later on. 


( To be continued. ) 


J. DODD. 


GENEALOGY OF THE ROYAL FAMILY OF BRUNEI. 


[The following translation from a native Manuscript, which 
has been kindly communicated to the Society by His Excellen: 
ey, W.H. Treacugr, E ee Governor of British North Bor- 
neo, 1s a supplement to Sir Hueu Low’s paper published im 
No. 5 of this Journal, pp. 1-35. 

Kp. ] 


SEE ey2 


THe issue of Marnum TUMBANG DI RUMPUT were Pangeran 
di Gadong Omar, who had many descendants, and Bandahara 
Bonesu, and Sultan Kamatupin, who also had many descend- 
ants; we cannot enumerate them because there were so many 
of heat: many of them became slaves; Deis of others their 
history. 

Maruum pi Lusan, Sultan Hee bi, begat Pangeran 
di Gadong Asput and Pangeran di Gadong 'asupin, who 
both became Ministers, and Pangeran Papuxa Tuan and 
Pangeran KAMARINDRA, who were both Chatriyas.* Pangeran 
Tuan, Pangeran Neran, Pangeran Ontone, Pangeran Bapa- 
RUDIN, Paniceran Kavi and Pangeran Avone were all his 
sons by concubines. 

He also had daughters— Raja Buran, Raja Pirrr, Raja 
NuRALAM, Pangeran Bonesv, Pangeran Sri BANUM, Pange- 
ran Rarwa and Pangeran TUAH, all borne by concubines. 

Sultan MunamMap ALA-EDDIN married Pangeran Sri Ba- 
NUM, a daughter of Pangeran Bandahara Onrone, by whom 
he had two children, the eldest Pangeran Mupa Amir Banar, 
who refused to be made Sultan, the other Sultan Omar Att 
SAIFUDDIN, who succeeded to the throne. 

Before Sultan MunamMapD ALA-EDDIN became Sultan, his 
wife Pangeran Sri Banum died, and he married Raja Bunan 
and begat Pangeran Moranam and then he became Sultan. 
Maruoum Di Lusan made him Sultan because he was of the 
line of the Sultans. 


* A particular rank or order of nobility in Brunei, a corruption of Ashx- 
zriya (Sansk.), the military caste of ancient India.—EHD. 
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On the death of Sultan MunammMap Ata-reppin the throne 
went back again to Maruum pi Lupan. 

Pangeran Tummonggong Ampan, half brother by a coneu- 
bine of Maruum pi Bruner (Sultan MunHammap ALA-EDDIN) 
married Raja Bunan. 

Sultan Omar ALI SArrupDDIN married Raja Piri and begat 
Sultan Munammapb Tasupin. On Raja Ptrri’s death Sultan 
Omar Att Sarruppin married Raja Nuratam and has a son 
Sultan MunamMap Kuan z’un AuamM. On the death of Raja 
NuRaALAm he married Pangeran Istri Bonesu, widow of Pan- 
gveran PamaNncHa Kassim, who bore a child called Pangeran 
SaLrHa, who was the daughter of Pangeran Pamancnua Kassim. 

Sultan MusamMMap Kuan 7’uL ALAM, whose name was Pan- 
geran AYAH, married Pangeran Sania and begat Rajah Nu- 
RALAM, the mother of Sultan Omar Att SAIFUDDIN, who is now 
relening, and Pangeran Mupa Moratam, who was called Sultan 
Munammap Ara. On the death of Pangeran SaurHa’ he 
married Pangeran Nuravam, daughter of Pangeran Sri Rama 
and begat Pangeran Marzram and Pangeran Pasar. 

Pangeran Mariam begat Pangeran SuLtiMan and Pangeran 
Basu Fatima, who became the wife of the present Pangeran 
di Gadong. When Pangeran NURALAM died Sultan Munam- 
wap Kuan v’un Atam married Pangeran Srnamau, alsoa 
daughter of Pangeran Sri Rama, and begat SRI Banom, Pan- 
geran Mupa Hasstm,p Pangeran Mupa MunammMap, who is 
now Pangeran Bandahara, and Pangeran Sitr1 Kuarisan. He 
had many children by concubines. 

The eldest son of Sultan MunamMap ALA-EDDIN, above re- 
ferred to, named Pangeran Muda Amir Bawar, begat Pange- 
ran NastrupIn, who was styled Pangeran Maharaja Dinda, 
and who begat Pangeran Muda Anax Banar, who became the 
son-in-law of Sultan MunamMap KuHan z’uL Atam and begat 
Pangeran Istr1 Nuratam, Pangeran Anak Besar MumAMMAD 
Saman, Pangeran Anak T engah IsmaiL, Pangeran Anak Da- 
mit Omar Autt and Pangeran Istr1t. This latter became the 
wife of the Sultan Omar ALi SalrupDIN, now on the throne. 


W. H. TREACHER. 


+ Pangeran MupA HASSIM married the niece of the late Sultan MUMIN 
and had three daughters 2nd two sons. One of the latter was cailed Pangeran 
Muda Chuchu Besar and the other Pangeran Muda Chuchu Damit. 


FRENGH LAND DECREE IN CAMBODIA. 


Tue different systems adopted in raising a revenue from 
land and providing for alienation, inheritance, &c. in certain 
Asiatic countries brought under European rule were briefly 
reviewed in this Journal in a paper which appeared in No. 13.* 
Descriptions of the native tenure and revenue system as they 
existed in Cambodia up to 1884 were there cited.t With the 
progress of events, it is now in our power to note the latest 
effort of European administrators in Asia to deal with the 
problem of harmonising native customs, as to this department 
of government, with civilised notions of freedom and justice. 

The Convention concluded between France and Cambodia 
last year provides for much more direct interference by the 
French in the administration of the latter country than existed 
under the Protectorate during the previous twenty years. The 
alleged necessity for this is thus stated by a writer in E.vcursions 
et econnaissances, VIII, 206 (November and December, 
1885) :— 

“Tt was necessary that France, the protecting power, 
should at last intervene. Without wishing to interfere un- 
reasonably in the administration of the country, it was necessary 
that the revenue realised by the land-tax, ceasing to be devo- 
ted to the augmentation of the personal wealth of the King 
or privileged mandarins, should be the source of productive 
expenditure ; it was necessary that the peasant should become 
owner of his land, and the slave master of his person; that 
justice should be regularly administered, and that, placed at 
first within the reach of all by the creation of minor courts, it 
should be secured by the existence of superior tribunals. It 
was necessary beyond everything that the execution of these 
reforms should not be evaded, as so many promises have been 
during the last twenty years, by the ill-will of mandarins 


* The Law and Customs of the Malays with reference to the Tenure of 
Land, Journal, Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, No. 13, p. 75. 
+ p.p. 100 and 130. 
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interested in maintaining the existing state of affairs.” 

“The perusal of the decrees which follow will shew 
better than any commentary how it has been decided to solve 
all these difficulties. The tax in kind has been abolished and 
the right of private property in land created. ‘The eight pro- 
vinces formed out of the fifty-seven old ones are placed several- 
iy under the superintendence of a French Resident; a civil 
list is assigned to the King, while the headmen of provinces 
and the judges receive salaries which justify the exaction 
from them of integrity and industry. Finally, at the Court 
of the King, France is represented by a Resident-General 
who, instead of being, as in the past, an almost powerless 
spectator of Cambodian decline, will have a firm hand over all 
branches of the administration.”’ 

The decrees here alluded to include one relating to the poli- 
tical and administrative organisation of Cambodia, one provi- 
ding for the judicial organisation, one abolishing slavery, one 
creating private property in laud, and one abolishing tax in 
kind levied on paddy. All of these are of interest to Hnglish- 
men, to whom no experiment in colonisation and in the govern- 
ment of subject races can be a matter of indifference. But 
only the two last, as bearing upon land-tenures and land- 
revenue, and therefore related to the subject of the paper 
already mentioned, are here translated. Whether the political 
condition of the country will admit of their peaceful intro- 
duction remains yet to be seen.* | 


W. BE. MAXWELL. 


* «The last mail from Indo-China brings also some particulars as to 
the situation in Cambodia. This country is far from being pacified; if it is 
true that our soldiers have been victorious in all engagements and that they 
have inflicted enormous losses on the insurgents, it is none the less true that 
the whole country is disorganised, that anarchy reigns there, and that secu- 
rity is wanting. What is most painful to us to notice is that these tidings 
only reach us through the post, that in the seven months during which the 
insurrection has now lasted the Governor of Cochin-China has given no 
details, except when they have been forced from him, and that it is only 
now that we are beginning to learn the names of the killed and wounded, 
Undoubtedly it was necessary not to give the movement more importance 
than it deserved, but it is, to say the least of it, strange that we should not 
have been informed, until a month after the event, that Pnom-Penh, the 
capital of Cambodia, had been attacked,”—Annales de ? Extréme  Orrent, 
July, 1885, p. 27. : 
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ORDER RELATIVE TO THE CREATION OF PRO- 
PRIETORSHIP IN LAND IN CAMBODIA. 


Part J. —OF THE CREATION OF PROPERTY IN LAND. 
Part II.—Ditvision oF THE STATE-DOMAIN. 
Part II11.—Or THE ADMINISTRATION OFTHE STATE-DOMAIN. 
Part LV.—Or occurizrs. 
Part V.—Or ALIENATION. 
Part ViI.—OFr REGISTRATION OF PROPRIETORSHIP. 
Part VII.—Or pispossEssion. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


Parr f. ° 


Of the Creation of Property in Land. 


1. The territory of Cambodia, up to this day the exclu- 
sive property of the Crown, is declared to be the property of 
the State. 

2. <All persons holding lands by virtue of documents 
indicating a temporary hiring or alienation will be required to 
deposit the same, during the six months next following after 
the publication of this order, in the hands of the Resident of 
the Province, who will grant receipts for them. 

After having been verified by the Resident-General, these 
documents will, if their validity is established, be counter- 
signed and returned to the parties interested. 

5. In default of compliance, within the period specified, 
with the requirements of the preceding section, land-holders | 
_will forfeit all rights. 


Part II. 
Division of the State-domain. 


4, The State-domain includes, 
lands assigned as an endowment to the Crown ; 
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lands employed for public purposes (Je domaine 
public) ;sx 

reserved lands (Je domaine de réserve) ; 

alienable lands (/e domaine aliénable). 


In the endowment of the Crown is included all the im- 
moveable property placed at the disposal of His Majesty the 
King of Cambodia, with power to him to collect the revenues 
thereof and to dispose of them at his pleasure, subject to the 
reservations contained in this order. 


In the public domain are included—roads, highways, rail- 
way lines and their appurtenances ; streams navigable for ves- 
sels or rafts, as well as their banks or shores to a breadth of 
eight metres beyond the ordinary level of high water; all the 
ways of communication in general; buildings, lands and pre- 
mises appropriated to a public purpose. 

0. The Crown endowment and the public domain are 
inalienable; the immoveable property composing them can 
neither be pledged or mortgaged. 


6. The reserved tracts include such immoveable property 
as the government decides to withhold from immediate alie- 
nation and to reserve for the wants of the future, although 
they form a portion neither of the Crown endowment nor of 
the public domain. 


Such immoveable property is inalienable as long as it 

continue to be classed under this category; it may, however, 
be pledged or mortgaged. 

7. The alienable tracts comprise all lands, the alienation 
of which is authorised as occasion arises. They may be clas- 
sified, in each commune, in different classes, which will only be 
disposed of successively, so that lands of the second class will 
only be alienated after those of the first have been exhausted, 
those of the third class after the complete alienation of the 
second, and so on. | 

8. Land revenue of all kinds, and the rents derived from 
the immoveable property of the State-domain, with the excep- 
tion of the Crown endowment, go to the credit of the State 
budget, which benefits similarly by the sums realised by the 
sale of alienable lands. 
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9. The classification of the lands of the State-domain 

into— 

the Crown endowment, 

the public domain, 7 

the reserved portion, and 

the alienable portion, 
will be carried out, and may be modified from time to time by 
an order of the Resident-General, confirmed by the Governor 
of Cochin-China, after consultation with the Council of the 
Government of Cambodia. 

The division, according to communes, and the classifica- 
tion of the alienable tracts will be effected by the provincial 
Residents, after consultation with the native authorities, and 
sanctioned by the Resident-General. 


Parr IIT. 
Of the Administration of the State-domain. 


10. The State-domain is administered, under the high 
authority of the King and of the Governor of Cochin-China, 
by the French Resident-General, represented in the provinces 
by the Residents. 

The Resident-General executes, either in person or by 
those to whom he has delegated authority, all the instruments 
which affect the State-domain; purchases, sales, concessions, 
contracts, exchanges, leases and agreements, and represents it 
in Courts of law. 


Part LV. 
Of Occupiers. 


11. Exceptional advantages will be offered to occupiers 
of the soil. 

Those who have established themselves upon lands form- 
ing part of the alienable domain will be admitted, in prefer- 
ence to all other persons, either to become the owners of such 
lands on a gratuitous title, or else to acquire them by private 
contracts in consideration of a payment calculated on the 
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intrinsic value of the soil independent of any added value 
resulting from improvements made by such occupiers. 

12. Those who have established themselves on lands ap- 
propriated to the public domain or the reserved tracts will have 
to quit them within a period to be fixed by the Resident of 
the province; but they will receive, free of cost, if they desire 
it, a concession of land sufficient to indemnify them for any 
losses resulting from compulsory removal. 

hen the lands in respect of which such evacuation is to 
be effected are occupied by standing crops, the period afore- 
said can only commence from the day of their removal. 

13. Every person who shall occupy in the future, with- 
out the license of a competent authority, a piece of land be- 
longing to the State, shall be hable to a fine of four times the 


fo} 
letable value of the land occupied. 


Parr V. 
Of Alienation. 


14. The land of the State may be alienated by means of 
free gift (concession gratuite), of sale by private contract, and 
of sale by public auction. 

15. Free concession of fifty heetares* and under, in the 
country, or of one thousand square métres and under in centres 
of population, may be granted by the provincial Residents, 
aiter Aeasulbaeein: with the native authorities ; ; but they will 
not take effect until after approval by the Resident-General. 

16. Concessions of greater extent may be made by the 
Resident-General. When they exceed three hundred hectares, 
in the case of country lands, or three thousand square 
metres in the case of populous centres, they must, in addition, 
be ratified by the Governor of Cochin-China, after consultation 
with the Council of the Government of Cambodia.. 

17. Sales by private contract of land of a value of two 
hundred dollars and under may be concluded by the provin- 
cial Residents and confirmed by the Resident-General ; above 
two hundred dollars, they may be concluded by the Resident- 


* One hectare=two acres one rood thirty-five perches. 
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General ; when they exceed two thousand dollars, they must, 
in addition, be submitted for the approval of the Governor of 
Cochin-China, the Council of the Government of Cambodia 
being consulted. 

18. The putting up of land for sale by public auction 
must, in every case, be authorised, as a prelimmary measure, 
by the Resident-General, who has subsequently to confirm the 
report of the sale. This report must, in addition, receive the 
approval of the Governor of Cochin-China, in consultation 
with the Council of Government of Cambodia, if the price 
realised at the auction exceeds two thousand dollars. 

19. In case the confirmation of the Resident-General, or 
the approval of the Governor, is refused, the alienations men- 
tioned in sections 16, 17 and 18 wiil be rendered void and will - 
be of no effect. 

20. The draft of the instrument of free concession or of 
private contract is shewn on the counterfoil of the register of 
alienations kept at the Residency of the Province in which the 
land is situated: a duplicate is made out ou the detachable 
part of the same register and an extract thereof upon the butt 
attached to the latter. These three documents are signed by 
the provincial Resident and by the purchaser or concessionaire, 
or by two witnesses ifthe latter be illiterate. The detachable 
copy and its butt are then torn off and despatched to the Re- 
sident-General, who will transmit them, if necessary, to the 
Governor. 

After all the prescribed formalities have been performed, 
the butt is detached from the duplicate and kept at the Chief 
Residency (la Résidence Générale) while this latter is made 
over to the party interested to serve as his document of title. 

21. The approval of the Governor of Cochin-China may 
be given in a general way, by a resolution mentioning the 
various instruments, to several alienations. 

22. Sections 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 14, 15 (the three first 
paragraphs only), 16, 17, 18 and 19 of the resolution of the 22nd 
August, 1882, relating tothe alienations of publicland in Cochin- 
China, shall be applicable to sales by auction of public lands in 
Cambodia. The Resident-General is to perform the functions 
which in Cochin-China devolve on the Director of the Interior. 
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23. The instrument of alienation may contain a stipula- 
tion exempting the land from taxation, either wholly or par- 
tially, for a period which shall in no case exceed four years. 

The purchase money will be payable either in cash at the 
time of delivery of title, or by annual payments calculated in 
such a manner that the purchaser will find himself entirely 
free within a maximum period of ten years. 

24. The cost of taking possession must be defrayed 
entirely by the purchasers and concesstonaires. 

25. Instruments by which the alienation of State lands 
is effected are exempt from all fees for registration or other- 
wise, with the exception of a fixed charge of 20 cents for 
delivery of title, which will be levied at the time of registra- 
tion in the register of alienations, on which a minute of sales 
by auction will be entered. 

26. The alienation of State lands takes final effect—in 
the case of free concessions, by the discharge, for four conse- 
cutive years, of the land-tax; or, in the case of alenations 
burdened with a payment, by the entire payment of the pur- 
chase-money. 

27. The Resident-General can always direct the revoca- 
tion of alienations which have not taken final effect, either for 
non-compliance with the clauses of the contract, or for insuf- 
ficient or bad cultivation. 

The eviction of the purchaser or concessionaire is pro- 
nounced, after a preliminary suit, by the authority who ordered 
the alienation, subject to the confirmation or approval of the 
superior authorities whose concurrence is necessary as laid 
down in sections 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. 

28. No demise of State lands for farming can take place 
if it has not been previously authorised by the Resident-Gene- 
ral; such demise will then be concluded by the provincial 
Resident, entered on the register of leases specially kept for 
that purpose (which will be kept in the way indicated in sec- 
tion 20 as to the register of alienation), and confirmed by the 
Resident-General in the same way as sales by private contract 
where the purchase money is less than two hundred dollars, 
before the detached duplicate is issued to the lessee. This lat- 
ter can in no case be exempted from payment of the land-tax. 
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29. leases of land belonging to the State will be charge- 
able with a fee of twenty cents on delivery of title. This fee 
will be levied at the time of the entry on the register of leases. 

30. Christian institutions, pagodas, mosques and other 
religious establishments, will be permitted to keep in full pro- 
perty the lands occupied by them on the 17th June, 1884, the 
day of the signature of the Pnom-Penh Convention, that is to 
say, temple-grounds, cemeteries, schools, and priests’ houses, 
with their gardens and out-houses. 


Part VI. 
Of Registration of Lands. 


31. During the six months next following after the 
_ publication of this order, there will be opened, for each commune, 
or, if necessary, for each section of a commune, quarter, or ham- 
let, a register of the lands comprised in it, the form of which 
will be decided upon hereafter. 

These registers will be kept in French by the provincial 
Residents. 

32. All mutations of immoveable property must, under 
pain of nullity, be certified to the headmen of cantons, who 
will receive the instrument by virtue of which the mutation is 
effected, will give a receipt for it, and will forward it without 
delay, through the successive grades of headmen (par la 
vote hiérarchique), to the provincial Resident for entry on the 
register of lands of his Residency. 

The certificate of the parties interested is verified bya 
statement signed by the Resident and written upon the ins- 
trument of transfer. 

No mutation of title can be effected by a verbal contract. 

33. The registers of lands will be commenced afresh. 
every five years. 


Parr VII. 


Of Dispossession. 
34. No one shall henceforth be obliged to surrender his 
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property except in the case of its being required for public 
purposes, and in consideration of fair compensation previously 
paid. 

85. Lands in respect of which dispossession is effected 
on account of their being required for public purposes, will be- 
come part of the State-domain and be classified under the 
head of le domaine public. 

36. Whenever there shall be occasion for dispossession, 
the nature of the public purposes for which the land is required 
shall be previously declared by an order of the Resident-Gene- 
ral. This order will describe the lands to be appropriated, 
will declare their appropriation, will state, if necessary, any 
reasons for urgency in fixing the date from which possession 
will be taken, and will appoint the non-official members of the 
Committee mentioned in the following section. 

37. Within (at the latest) the three months next follow- 
ing the order of the Resident-General, a Committee consisting 
es 

1, the Provincial Resident, or his deputy, President ; 
2, the Headman of the arrondissement and the Head- 
man of the canton, within which the land appro- 
priated is situated ; 
3, the two uon-official members appointed by the 
order prescribed in s. 36; 
shall proceed to the spot, inspect the land appropriated, listen 
to the claims of the owners and other persons interested (notice 
having been given to them at least eight days previously) and 
fix the amount of the compensation. 

The Committee will draw up a Report of its proceedings 
and forward it without delay to the Resident-General, who 
will pay, within three months from the date of such report, 
the sums thereby awarded. 

38. Except in cases of urgency, possession shall never be 
taken until the compensation has been paid. 

The taking of possession must never be delayed longer 
than the month following such payment. 

If urgency has been formally declared to exist, pose 
sion will be taken on the date fixed in the order of the Resi- 
dent-General. 
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In either case, the fact of possession having been taken 
must be recorded in a report by the Provincial Resident. 

39. Every act of dispossession which shall not be in con- 
formity with the preceding regulations is hereby declared to 
be void and of no effect, provided that this shallin no way 
affect any liability, civil or criminal, which may have been 
incurred by those officers who may have ordered, prosecuted, 
carried out, or in any manner taken part in the same. 


General Procedure. 


40. Any matter not provided for in the present Regula- 
tion shall, on the motion of the Resident-General, be deter- 
mined by the Governor of Cochin-China, the Council of the 
Government of Cambodia being consulted. 

41. The Resident-General is charged with the carrying 
out of the present order, which shall be enrolled wherever need- 
ful, and inserted in the Journal Offictel de la Cochin-Chine 
Francaise and in the Bulletin Cfficiel du Cambodge. 


Given at Pnom-Penh, the 28th October, 1884. 


CHARLES THOMSON, 
Governor of Cochin-China. 
(Seal of the first Minister). 


ORDER ABOLISHING THE Tax on Pappy. 


1. The tax upon paddy levied by the Oknhaluong is, and 
shall remain, abolished. 

2. The foregoing decision shall apply to the harvest, now 
in progress, for 1884. 

3. Paddy intended for the manufacture of spirits shall 
continue to be charged with a duty of ten per cent. 
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4. The representative, for the time being, of the Protec- 
torate is charged with the enforcement of this decree. 


Given at Pnom-Penh, the 18th November, 1884. 


CHARLES THOMSON, 


: Governor. 
(Seal of the first Minister). 


By order of the Governor, 


J. FOURES, 


Representative (provisional ) of the Protectorate. 


MALAY LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Ow“ 


Tun Malay language is a member of the Malayan section of 
the Malayo-Polynesian class of languages, but it is by no 
means a representative type of the section which has taken its 
name from it. ‘The area over which it 1s spoken comprises the 
peninsula of Malacca with the adjacent islands (the Rhio- 
lingga Archipelago), the greater part of the coast districts of 
Sumatra and Borneo, the seaports of Java, the Sunda and 
Banda Islands. It is the general medium of communication 
throughout the archipelago from Sumatra to the Philippine Is- 
lands, and it was so upwards of three hundred and fifty years 
avo when the Portuguese first appeared in those parts. 


There are no Malay manuscripts extant, no monumental re- 
cords with inscriptions in Malay, dating from before the 
spreading of Islam in the archipelago, about the end of the 13th 
century. By some it has been argued from this fact that the 
Malays possessed no kind of writing prior to the introduction 
of the Arabic alphabet (W. Ropinson, J. J. pe HOLLANDER) ; 
whereas others have maintained, with greater show of probabi- 
lity, that the Malays were in possession of an ancient alphabet, 
and that it was the sameas the Rechang (Marsprn, FrinpERicn), 
as the Kawi (Van pER TuvuK), or most hke the Lampong 
(Kurn),—all of which alphabets, with the Battak, Bugi, and 
. Macassar, are ultimately traceable to the ancient Cambojan 
characters. With the Mohammedan conquest the Perso-Arabic 
alphabet was introduced among the Malays; it has continued 
ever since to be in use for literary, religious, and business pur- 
poses. Where Javanese is the principal language, Malay is 
sometimes found written with Javanese characters ; and in Pa- 
lembang, in the Ménangkabo country of Middle Sumatra, the 
Rechang or Renchong characters are in general use, so called 
from the sharp and pointed knife with which they are cut on 
the smooth side of bamboo staves. It is only since the Dutch 
have established their supremacy in the archipelago that he 
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Roman character has come to be largely used in writing and 
printing Malay. ‘This is also the case in the Straits Settle- 
ments.* 

By the simplicity of its phonetic elements, the regularity of 
its grammatical strnerare, and the copiousness of ifs nautical 
vocabulary, the Malay language is singularly well-fitted to be 
the lingua Jr anca thro ughout the Indian archipelago. It 
possesses the five vowels, a, 7, u, ¢, 0, both short and long, and 
one pure diphthong au. Its consonants are k, 9, ng; ch, a iit 
t,d,n, p,b,m, y, 7, 1, wv, s, kh. Long vowels can only occur in 
open syllables. The nae possible consimantal nexus in pure- 
ly Malay words is that of a nasal and mute, a liquid and mute 
and vice versa, and a liquid and nasal. TJ inal & and / are all 
but suppressed | in the utterance. Purely Arabic letters are 
only used in Arabic words, a great number of which have been 
received into the Malay voe cabulary. But the Arabic charac- 
ter is even less suited to Malay than to the other Kastern 
languages on which it has been foisted. As the short vowels 
are not marked, one would, in seeing, e, g., the word dning, 
think first of dintang, a star; but the word might also mean a 
large scar, to throw down, to spread, rigid, mutilated, enceinte, 
a kind of cueumber, a redoubé, accor ding as itis pronounced 
hantang, banting, bentang, buntang, buntung, bunting, bonteng, 
benteng. 

Malay is essentially, with few exceptions, a dissyllabic lan- 
cuace, and the syllabic accent ce on the penul timate unless 
that syllable is open and short; ¢, g., datang, namana, bésar, 
diumpatkanhdlah. Nothing in the. ‘on of a root word indi- 
cates the grammatical category to which it belongs; thus, 
kasth, kindness, affectionate, to love; gantt, a proxy, to ex- 
change, imstead of. It is only in derivative words that this 
vagueness is avoided. Derivation is effected by infixes, pre- 
fixes, affixes, and reduplication. Infixes occur more rarely i im 
Malay than in the Gone tongues. Examples are—guruh, 
a rumbling noise, gumtruh, to make such a noise; tunjuk, to 
point, telunjuk, the forefinger ; chichuh, to pierce, ‘ cherachuk, 


No. The Roman character has not yet been! adopted in the Straits 
Settlements, either in the Government Vernacular Schools, or by the Native 
Press. 

HD. 
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a stockade. The import of the prefixes—mé (méng, méi, 
mén, mém), pé (péng, pén, pén, pem), bér, (bel), pér, pel, ka, 
li, tér,—an kan, i, lah—-will best appear from 
the following examples: root word dja”, to teach, to learn ; 
mengajar, to instruct (expresses an action) ; de/ajar, to study 
(state or condition) ; méngdjari, to instruct (some one, trans.) ; 
méngaj arkan, to mstruct (insomething, causative); penga/ar, the 
instructor ; peldjar, the learner ; péngajaran, the lesson taught, 
also the school: pélajaran, the lesson learnt; did/ar, to oe learnt 
térajar, learnt; térajarkan, taught ; térayari, ine cee dy | per- 
aja; fromrdja, prince), to recognize as prince; p2rajakan, to 
crown as prince ; karajaan, royalty] ; : aarkanlel: teaches tix 
amples of reduplication are—djar-djar, a saiated person ; djar- 
bérajar, (or bélajar), to be learning and teaching by turns ; 
similarly there are forms like ajar “MENG a) ar, bé AVA ar - “aj ara, 
ajar-ajari, mémp2rajar, mémp2rajurkan, mempérajari, terbél- 
ajarkan, pérbélajarkan, &c. Altogether there are upwards of 
a hundred possible derivative forms, in the idiomatic use of 
which the Malays exhibit much skill. See especiaily H. von Dr- 
WALL, De vormveranderingen der Maleische taal, Batavia, 1864; 
and J. Piswaprren, Maleisch-Hollandsch Woordenboek, Amster- 
dam, 1875, “Inleiding.” . In every other respect the language 
‘is characterized by eveat simplicity and indefiniteness. — There 
is no inflexion to distinguish number, gender, or case. Num- 
ber is never indicated when the sense is obvious or can be 
gathered from the context; otherwise plurality is expressed by 
ey djectives such as ee : all, and baZuk, many, more rarely by 
the repetition of the noun, und the indefinite singular by sa or 
satu, one, with aclass-word. Gender may, if necessary, ‘be dis- 
Cea en by the words dahi-laki, male, and pérampuan, fe- 
male, in the case of persons, and of fjantan and bétzna in the case 
of animals.’ The genitive case is generally indicated by the 
position of the word after its ne noun. Also adjectives 
and demonstrative pronouns have their places after the noun. 
Comparison is effected by the use of particles. Instead of the 
personal pronouns, both in their full and abbreviated forms, 
conventional nouns are in frequent use to indicate the social 
position or relation of the respective interlocutors, as, e. 9., 
hamba tuan, the master’s slave, 2. e., 1. These nouns vary ac- 
cording to the different localities. Another peculiarity of 
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Malay (and likewise of Chinese, Shan, Talaing, Burmese, and 
Siamese) is the use of certain class-words or cvefficients with 
numerals, such as orang (man), when speaking of persons, esor 
(tail) of animals, képing (piece) of flat things, J7/i (seed) of 
roundish things ; e, g., Jima biji télor, five eggs. The number 
of these class- words is considerable. Malay verbs have neither 
person or number nor mood or tense. ‘The last two are some- 
times indicated by particles or auxiliary verbs; but these are 
generally dispensed with if the meaning is sufficiently plain 
without them. ‘he Malays avoid the building up of long sen-- 
tences. The two main rules by which the order of the words ina 
sentence is regulated are—subject, verb, object ; and qualify- 
ing words follow those which they qualify. This is quite the 
reverse of what is the rule in Burmese. 


The history of the Malays amply accounts for the number 
and variety of foreign ingredients in their language. Hindus 
appear to have settled in Sumatra and Java as early as the 4th 
century of our era, and to have continued to exercise sway 
over the native populations for many centuries. These receiy- 
ed from them into their language a very large number of Sans- 
krit terms from which we can infer the nature of the civiliz- 
ing influence imparted by the Hindurulers. Not only in words 
concerning commerce and agriculture, but also in terms con- 
nected with social, religious, and administrative matters, that 
influence is traceable in Malay. See W. EH. Maxwetr, Manual 
of the Malay Language, 1882, pp. 5-34, where this subject is 
treated more fully than by previous writers. This Sanskrit 
element forms such an integral part of the Malay vocabulary 
that in spite of the subsequent infusion of Arabic and Persian 
words adopted in the usual course of Mohammedan conquest 
it has retained its ancient citizenship in the language. The 
number of Portuguese, English, Dutch, and Chinese werds in 
Malay is not considerable; their presence is easily accounted 
for by political or commercial contact. 

The Malay language abounds in idiomatic expressions, 
which constitute the chief difficulty in its acquisition. It is 
sparing in the use of personal pronouns, and prefers unperson- 
al and elliptical diction. As it is rich in specifie expressions 
for the various aspects of certain ideas, it is requisite to em- 
ploy always the most appropriate term suited {o the particular 
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aspect. In Maxwetv’s Manual, pp. 120 sq., no less than six- 
teen terms are given to express the different kinds of striking, 
as many for the different kinds of speaking, eighteen for the 
various modes of carrying, &c. An unnecessary distinction 
has been made between High Malay and Low Malay. The 
latter is no separate dialect at all, but a mere brogue or jargon, 

the medium of intercourse between illiterate natives and Euro- 
peans too indolent to apply themselves to the acquisition of 
the language of the people ; its vocabulary is made up of Malay 
words, with a conventional admixture of words from other 
languages ; and it varies, not only in different localities, but 
also in proportion to the individual speaker’s acquaintance 
with Malay proper. The use is different as regards the term 
Jdadwi as applied to the Malay language. This has its origin 
in the names Great Java and Lesser Java, by which the me- 
dizval Java and Sumatra were called, and it accordingly 
means the language spoken along the coasts of the two great 
islands. 

Malay is probably spoken with greatest purity in the Rhio- 
_Lingga Archipelago and in the independent states of Perak 
and Kedah, on the western coast of the peninsula of Malacca. 
In other states of the peninsula (Johor, Trineganu, Kelantan) 
dialectical divergencies both as to pronunciation and the use 
of words have been noted. The most important and the most 
interesting of all the Malay dialects is that of Menangkabo 
(Menangkarbau) in the residency of Padang and in Upper 
Jambi, in Central Sumatra. It abounds in diphthongs, and 
prefers vocalic to consonantal terminations, thus changing fi- 
nal al and ar into a’, i and ir into tye, ul and ur into we e, as 
and at into e’, us into uwi ; final @ mostly passes into 0, so that 
for sudara and sudagar they say sudéro, sudégo ; the emphatic 
-lah is turned into-malah or malah ha ; > one pretixes / ber, per, 
tér are changed into bd, nd, ta, or bard, para, tard. Among 
other changes in pronuaciation may be noted wzrang for orang, 
mungko for maka, lai for lagi; they use nan for yang, na for 
hendak, deh tor oleh, ba@ for bagai, pai for pergi, ko’ for jikalau, 
&e. In some districts of Menangkabo (Palembang, Lebong) 
the Renchong character is in general use in writing this dia- 
lect, for which purpose it is far better suited than the Arabic. 
AS early as 1822 a small tract on the customs and traditions 
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of Moko-Moko, in this dialect, was printed with a translation 
at Bencoolen. But it is only in recent years that the Dutch 
have commenced to pay the dialect the attention it deserves, 
by publishing texts, with transliteration and translations and 
supplying other materials for its investigation. See the 
Transactions and Journal of the Asiatic Societies of Batavia 
and the Hague the Indische, Gids, and more especially the 
ee portion, by A. L. van TLass ELT, Of Midden-Sumatra, 

ii. 1 (Leyden, 1880), “where also the best and fullest account 
of the Renchong character is to befound. Of other Malay dia- 
lects in Sumatra, only the one spoken at Achih (Achin) 

deserves mention ; in Java,the Batavian dialect shows the most 
marked peculiarities. The numerous and greatly divergent 
dialects spoken in the Molucca Islands (valuable information 
on which has been supplied by F'. S.A. pe Cuzree, G. W. W. 
C. van HopveLi, and A. van Eris) and in Timor differ so 
materially from the Malay of the peninsula of the Menangka- 
bo that they cannot be called Mal ay dialects at all; whereas 
the Malay spoken in some parts of the Minahassa (Celebes) 
scarcely differs from Malay proper. 

There is no Brat of Malay by a native writer with the 
sole exception of a small tract of 70 pages, entitled Bustanu 
*lkatibin, by Raja Aut Hassi cf Rhic, which was lithographed 
in the island of Pefiengal in 1857. A. PiGareTTa, who accom- 
panied Maczinan in his first voyage round the globe, was the 
first Kuropean whose vocabulary. of Malay words (450) has 
come down to us. Next im the field were the Dutch, who 
provided a medium of intercourse between their traders and 
the Malays. £. Hourman’s Vocabulary and Conversations, in 
Dutch, Malay, and Malngasy, appeared at Amsterdam in 1603; 
and it may be noted that the Malay spoken in those days does 
not appear to have materially al rered since. The same dia- 
logues appeared in English and Malay in 1614. Since then 
numerous grammars, ievonenies and conversation books have 
been brought out by English and Dutch writers. As the best 
helps at present available for the study of Malay may be recom- 
mended W.H. Maxwety’s Manual of the Malay Language, Lon- 
don, 1882 (especially valnable for its full treatment of the 
idioms) ; i) Favre, Grammaire de lu langue Malaise, Vienna 
and Paris, 1876; and Dictionnaire Malais-Francais, 1b., 1875, 
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2 vols. : : Dictionnaire francais-Malais, ib., 1880, 2 vols.: J. J: 
ps HoLLaNDER, Handleiding bij de beoefening der Naleiscne fal 
en letterkunde, ‘Breda, 1882; J. Pruswaprut, Aaleische Spraak- 
kunst; Hague, 1866; and Whileiseh-Holiandsch Woordenboek, 
Aznsterdam, 1875. The printing of Von Dewatt’s Dictionary, 
edited by H. N.VAN DER TuuK, is stillin progress at Batavia. 


Literature.—There are two kinds of Malay popt ular litera- 
ture—the one in Prose, the other in poetry. The former com- 
prises the prov erbs, the latter the “‘ pantuns.” ‘‘ Agriculture, 
hunting, fishing, boating, and wood-craft are the oecupations 
or accomplishments which furnish most of the illustrations. 
and the number ot beasts, birds , fishes, and plants named in a 
collection of Malay proverbs al be found to be considerable” 
(W. E. Maxwein, MHalay Proverbs). H.C. Kiinxert, pub- 
lished a collection in the Aijdragen tot de taalkunde van N. I. 
(Journal of the Asiatic Society of the Hague) for 1866, pp. 39 
-87. Seealso J. Hasse on the Menangkabo proverbs, in 


vols. xxv. and xxvi. of the Batavian Tijdschrift, and FavreE’s 


Dictionnaire Malais-#rancais, passin. The pantuns are im- 


provised poems, ¢ cenerally (though not necessarily) of four 
lines, in which the first and third and the second and fourth 
rhyme. They are mostly love a and their chief peculi- 
arity is that the meaning intended to be conveyed is expressed 
in the second couplet, ‘wherea the first contains a simile or 

distant allusion to the second, or often has, beyond the oS 
no connexion with the second at all. The Malays are fond of 
reciting such rhymes “in alternate contest for “several hours, 

the preceding pantun fur nishing the catchword to that which 
follows, until one of the parties be silenced or vanquished.” 

See T. J. Newsonp, Account of the British Settlements in the 
Straits of Malacca, vol. ii. 346; Kirxert in the Bijdragen for 
1868, pp 309-70; L. K. Harmsren in the: Tijdschrift, vol. 
xxi. pp. 480-533 (Menangkabo). If the Malays have kept 
entirely aloof from the influences of Islam in this the most 
characteristic part of their literature, they have almost equally 
preserved their independence in the other departments. Not 
that this may be cansidencd entirely to their credit; for, if 
they had endeavoured to infuse into their writings some of the 
spirit of Arabic and Persian histori logt aphy, poetry, and fiction, 
it could not but have benefited the character of their own liter- 
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ary productions. As it is their histories and chronicles are a 
strange motley of truth and fiction; their poems and novels 
lack coherence and imagination, and are singularly monoton- 
ous and devoid of that spirit of chivalry which pervades the 
corresponding branches of literature among the leading na- 
tions of Islam. As Malay copyists are much given to making 
arbitrary changes, it happens that no two MSS. agree, and 
that of many a popular work different recensions exist, which, 
moreover, often go by diferent names. This circumstance 
greatly tends to increase the difficulties of editing Malay texts. 
W orks on specially Mohammedan subjects (theology, law, ethics, 
_ mysticism) are of course only imitations of Arabic or Persian 
originals ; there are also numerous novels and poems treating 
of purely Mohammedan legends. But not only is there trace- 
able in many of these a slight undercurrent of Hinduism and 
even pre-Hinduisin; the Malays possess also, and indiscriminate- 
ly read along with their Mohammedan books, quite as many 
works of fiction of purely Hindu origin. The want, however, 
of political cohesion, and of a national spirit among tribes so 
scattered asthe Malays are, which could have favoured the 
growth of a national epic or national songs, sufficiently ac- 
counts for the absence from their literature of any productions 
of this class, such as exist in Bugiand Macassar literature. 
The most popular of their poetical productions are the Sha%r 
Ken Tambuhan, Shair Bidasari, Shair Jauhar Mankam and 
Shar Abdwlmulik, all of which have been printed. Among 
the prose works there are various collections of local laws and 
customs (undang-undang), chronicles (such as the Sajarat ma- 
layu), books on ethics (the best are the Makota sagala raja-ra- 
ja, and the Bustanw’ssalatin, and a very large number of works 
of fiction and legendary lore, some of which possess much des- 
criptive power. They all bear the title Hikayat, and the fol- 
lowing are the best-known: H. Hang Tuah, H. Hamzah, H. 
Isma Yatim, H. Jumjumah, H. Bakhtiyar (Sadah Bakhtin, 
Gholam), H. Simiskin, H. Sultan Ibrahim, H. Sri Rama, H. 
Pandawa lima. Several of these and many other works not 
mentioned here have appeared in print (with or without trans- 
lation) chiefly in Holland, Batavia, and Singapore, and extracts 
have been given in the various Malay chrestomathies by 
Dutavrier, De HottaAnper, Niemann, Van DER TuUK, GRa- 
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sHUuUis, andin MarspEen’s Malay Grammar. The best recent Ma- 
lay writer was ‘ABDULLAH IBN ‘ABDELKADiR Munshi of Singa- 
pore, who died, it is said of poison, at Mecca, some eight and 
twenty years ago. His autobiography, “ Journey to Kelantan,” 
and “ Pilgrimage to Mecca” are patterns of Malay style, though 
the author’s contact with educated Europeans is traceable in 
them, while his translation (from the Tamil version) of the 
Panchatantra is free from such influence. 


Malay literature is fairly represented in England in the Bri- 
tish Museum, the India Office, and the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and descriptive catalogues ef the Malay MSS. in each of these 
libraries are available. See NiEMANN in the Bidragen, iii. 6, 
p. 96-101 ; VAN DER TuUK in Tijdschrift voor Ned. Indié for 
1849, i. p. 885-400, and in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, new series, 1. p, 85-185. An account of the Leyden 
collection, by J. PryNaPPeEt, is given in the Biyjdragen, 111. 5, pp. 
142-178. The finest collection of Malay MSS., upwards of 
400 volumes, is in the library of the Asiatic Society of Batavia. 
See L. W. C. van DEN Bere, Verslag van eene verzameling Ma- 
leische, &c., handschriften, Batavia, 1877. Ifit had not been 
for the loss, by fire, on their passage from India, of three hun- 
dred Malay MSS., the property of the late Sir T. 8. Rarrizs, 
England would now boast of the largest assemblage of Malay 
MSS. in the world. On Malay literature in general, compare 
G. H. Wernpiy, Maleische Spraakkunst, Amsterdam, 1736, 
pp. 227-357 ; E. Jacquet in the Nouveau Journal Asiatique, 
vol. ix. (1832), pp. 97-182, and 222-253; T. J. Newso1p, 
British Setilements in the Straits of Malacca, 1839, vol. 11. pp. 
215-368 ; E. Dutaurier, Mémoire, lettres, et rapports, Paris, 
1843; J. J. pp Ho~uanpEr, Handleiding bij de beoefening der 
Maleische taak en letterkunde, Breda, 1882, pp. 277-388 ; and 
G. K. Niemann, in Bydragen, iii. 1 (1866), pp. 113-46, 333 
Sq. 

R. R. 


| The foregoing paper, which is extracted from the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (1883) is from the pen of Dr. REINHOLD 
Rost, the learned librarian of the India Office Library, a 
friend to Oriental research of every description. 
Ep. | 


A MISSIONARY'S Jd 
THROUGH LAQS FROM BAN 


AM glad to be able to communicate to the Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society some notes 
made by a Missionary on his way from Bangkok 
to Ubon to convert the Laos tribes. 


Missionaries penetrate gradually and from dif- 
ferent directions into the midst of these savage 
tribes, and try to convert them to Christianity. The story 
of what occurred among the wild Ba-huars, an independent 
tribe on the West of Cochin-China near the 14° lat. N. and 
106° long. EH. ( Paris), is well known. In the beginning 
of 1884 five Missionaries were murdered by brigands while 
they were engaged in establishing a Mission among the 
Chau tribe in the West of Tonquin. 


For some time past the Mission in Siam has maintained 
astanenear Ubon, near 157 20) IN.) lat. and’ 1022.30). H. 
lone.) (Paris) ‘on ihe Seimoun, a tributary of the Mekong. 
It is the Narrative of a Missionary on his way to Ubon which 
I have now the pleasure of communicating. 


INEIC: 


It is not a carefully composed narrative that I propose to 
give you, but simply a journal kept from day to day, written 
often by the light of a torch, or of the setting sun, when, tired 
by the day’s march, we had pitched our camp for the night. In 
order to take the place of Pére RonpEt, invalided, I started with 
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: 
Pére Xavier Guéco, who had already been for two years a Mis- 
sionary in Laos. We bought in Bangkok such things as were 
absolutely necessary, these being of an exorbitant price among 
the Chinese of Tae. viz., cotton goods, thread, cooking 
utensils, medicines, ete. On Septuagesima Monday, the 
11th of February, 1884, two boats loaded with luggage took 
their departure for Thakien, four days’ journey N. it. of Bang- 
ae The following Thurs day we were at Thakien, where the 
nhabitants entertained us during the few days employed i in 

a fedinhis the carts to be used on our journey. These carts 
were the same which had brought down our confreres from 
Laos a few days before. On We ednesday, the 20th vee 
the carts started; we followed a few hours later, and overtook 
them, and halted at mid- day at the village of Ban-seng. This 
village is at the eatrance of the forest , which we were not to 
leave again after this point. There is nothing but one immense 
forest, in some places very dense, in others relieved by clearmgs 
in the midst of which vil llaces are scattered about. It isa 
thick wood, through which passes a road just broad enough 
for a cart, there i is not room for a man either on the right or on 
the left. Here and there one comes acrossaclearing. It must 
not be supposed that the road is free from obstructions ; now 
it is a deep rut which nobody fills up, now it is an enormous 
root which blocks up part of the road-way and which has to 
be crossed at the risk of seeing the cart smashed into a 
thonsand pieces. We advanced in this way with our ten carts 
and relays of bullocks, which either followed or preceded us 
by a short distance. Sometimes a wheel would lose its 


spokes, and sometimes an axle would break (these axles are 


merely bars of some tough wood which go through the 
wheels and have to be renewed frequently). 


At last, about 9 o’clock, we reached a muddy pool and 
pitched cur camp on its banks. This consisted in arranging 
the carts in a large circle, in the centre of which the buliocks 
and horses were tethered to stakes driven into the ground. 
Their drivers spread their mats on the grass under the carts 
and . passed the night there. As for ourselves, we had 

manufactured two little tents which we seé up between two 
earts. Large fires, fed with fuel by watchmen who mounted 


/ 
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euard armed with muskets, were .a safeguard against wild 
beasts and robbers. 


Thursday, 21st—Daylight had hardly appeared when I 
wakened the camp and rang to prayers. Then each made his 
way to the cart that served as our kitchen, to swallow a cup 
of tea, while waiting for breakfast, which might be a long time 
coming, for it was necessary first to reach the regular halting- 
place, otherwise no water was to be got. The bullocks were 
yoked, and we started—my confrere, on horseback, leading the 
way, while I brought up the rear in order to keep an eye upon 
stragglers. After an hour’s march, there was a sudden halt, 
and I went from one cart to another asking what was thé mat- 
ter. Hach had stopped because the one in front of it had 
stopped! It turned out that a wheel was broken, the damage 
was repaired with rattan, and we went on again. About mid- 
day we stopped near a a pool and cooked our breakfast, while 
the bullocks, unyoked, cropped the fresh herbage. We were 
at the village of Ramachai, but we were in want ofa spare 
felloe, for which we sought in vain. Our people went off to 
the Laosian village of Ban-kula and thence brought back the 
piece of wood that we wanted. We then set off. The route 
here was over loose, white sand, which made it very heavy 
travelling for the bullocks. In the evening we reached two 
muddy marshes : ; here, at the pool known as ‘Nong-pi-i leng, we 
camped. 

Friday, 22nd—Towards the evening we arrived at a 
small village—a group of little huts built upon piles in 
the middle of an enclosure formed of felled timber. We did 
not halt here, for the water was not good andthe custom- 
house of Muang Sanam is only a kilométre further cn and 
there is a good spring there. 


The mention of a “custom-house” is calculated to make 
you suppose that we were approaching a collection of houses 
protected by a military station. But in this country a 
douane is amuch more simple affair. No registers, no com- 
missioners! Two men sprawling peacefully ina hut of leaves 
await, at the frontier of a province, the passage of cart and 
bullocks, and levy atax on the owners. 


~~ 
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Saturday, 23rd.—A short stage. Busy preparing an altar. 


Sunday, 24th.—Mass. We camped in the evening on the 
banks of a torrent, which is nearly dry in this season. 


Monday, 25th—We found in the evenmg on the surface 
of the ground a kind of iron ore which the most intelligent 
of our followers called “‘ stone of Bien-hoa.” ‘This substance 
seems to me to be somewhat curious; it looks as ifit were 
formed of little globules of iron, or lke the slag which is 
taken froma furnace after smelting. Blocks of this stone 
are found at distant intervals, quite isolated one from the 
other. We camped near a little torrent. 


Tuesday, 26th.—We started again, crossing the stream 
Huai Khai, and met four bullock-carts accompanied by some 
Siamese. This is the first time for five days that we have 
come across any human being. 


Wednesday, 27th.—We had to cross the river Sakéo, which 
never dries up, and the bed of which is at the bottom of a 
deep ravine and is disfigured with stakes and snags. 


The descent was negotiated, and we crossed over and halted 
for breakfast. Four or five Burmese caravans were encamp- 
ed not far from us, and im another direction a party of 
Cambodians. These people had come from the provinces of 
Sourin and Sisaket to buy gambier, which they eat with the 
betel-leaf and areca-nut. They had been here for more than 
a week and had not yet been able to make their purchases, 
owing to their not having complied with some formality or other 
insisted on by the local authorities. While we took our 
meal, we received several visits. The first to come was a 
judge from the town of Amnet, twelve leagues from Ubon, 
who was on his way to Bangkok, and was good enough to 
take charge of a short note to Monseigneur VEY giving him 
news of us. By degrees all these folks disappeared on their 
way south, in the direction by which we had come. About 2 
o’clock we too started. We had been on the march for about 
three quarters of an hour when we reached the custom-house 
of Sakéo, which is situated on the side of a road as large and 
straight as ours in Europe.. It goes from the province of. 
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Kabin to Battambang. Constructed originally by a Phya 
(high Siamese official) to secure easy communication with 
the Cambodian provinces subject to Siam, this road might 
be of the greatest use to travellers. But since the date of 
its construction it has not received any repairs whatever, and 
the forest therefore is taking possession of it again. In this 
very year (1884) a telegraph line hes been erected along this 
road, over its entire length, by the agency of Frenchmen from 
Saigon (this line goes from Saigon to Bangkok). In the 
evening we camped at a pool called Nong Salika. <A caravan 
of Chinese traders from Sourin had established themselves 
before our arrival, and among them was the nephew of an old 
Chinese Christian whom I had known at Bangkok. He was 
travelling towards Kabin to sell skins, silk, ete., and intended 
to bring back with him cloth, hardware, etc. His corres- 
pondent at Kabin being a Christian, | entrusted him with 
a second letter for Bangkok. 


Thursday, 28th.—At 3 p.m. we reached the frontier of the 
province of Vathana. We were all fasting, and we esta- 
blished ourselves in the sheds which had been built for the 
workmen employed on the telegraph line. Night had al- 
ready fallen when we heard the sound of a band of men advanv- 
ing in our direction. Pere Xavier got up to see what was hap- 
pening, and saw a black massa few feet in front of him. 
““Who goes there?” ‘Phra Aphai.” Torches were bought 
and Pere Xavier then saw that the black mass was an ele- 
phant of the largest size followed by two smaller ones. The 
travellers were in search of a lodging for the night, and as 
there still remained one large shed unoccupied, they settled 
themselves down in that. 


friday, 29th —To-day we rested, and watched at our leisure 
the travellers of last night. Their chief is a Cambodian 
mandarin subordinate to Siam. Of the three elephants which 
he had with him, two were intended for the King of Siam as 
presents. 


The mandarin came to pay us a visit, and informed us of the 
object of his journey. He is, he said,-the son of Phya Auu- 
phat (a high official) and the second mandarin of the Province 
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of Siem-rab. In return for the elephants which he was going 
to offer to the King, he hoped for certain favours. We paid a 
visit to the Governor, for whom we had brought letters from 
Bangkok. His house is a tumble-down affair. He is of 
Laosian race, about sixty years old, and has under his govern- 
ment about two or three hundred houses scattered about in 
the forest, the population of which is Cambodian. 


Saturday, 1st March.—¥or the last time we crossed the tele- 
graph line, which we then quitted in order to take the road to 
Noug-bua (pool of Lokas). At one o’clock we resumed our 
journey, and camped in the evening at the village of Bang- 
sang inhabited by Laosians. 

Sunday, 2nd.—Our itinerary instructed us to go by 
Nong-phi, and Tong-nong—two pools which are close to the 
roadside— but the dryness of the weather obliged us to take 
another course, viz., by Ban-kin. Starting at half-past two, 
we travelled through forest, everything being most distressing- 
ly dry ; at mght we slept in the forest, the bullocks having to 
go without water. Our rice was cooked with the little which 
~we had in reserve. 

Monday, 8rd—At ten o’clock we arrived at Ban-kin. 
Water good and abundant. At two o’clock the signal for depar- 
ture was given, but two bullocks were missing and had to be 
recovered. We got away at last. Road bad. On the left a 
chain of mountains of considerable height was observable. At 
night we camped on the banks of a pool. 


Tuesday, 4th.—Excellent water in the ee muddy 
water in the evening. 


Wednesday, 5th.—In the evening we arrived at the village 
of Huari-Sameron and pushed on to Kra- Sa-mémal, where we 
passed the night in the middle of a field. 


Thursday, 6th.—Early in the morning the headman of the 
village visited us at our camp, and brought us the provisions 
which we had asked for the night before on our arrival. 
These consisted of rice, fowls and red chillies. We were able 
also to procure here an additional cart for eleven ticals ; this 
extra assistance was absolutely necessary, for we were ap- 
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proaching a chain of mountains which we should have to 
cross in order to reach the plateau of Ubon. About half past 
four we emerged in an extensive clearing covered with reeds 
which were still green; we judged that we should here find 
the water we wanted so much, and we found accordingly a 
clear and abundant supply. 


a 


Friday, 7th—We reached Puthai-saman at a tolerably 
early hour. Puthai-saman was formerly an important town, 
or perhaps rather an imposing temple erected to the worship 
of Buddha. It is one of those monuments of Cambodia which 
are so much renowned, and which astonish all travellers by 
their original and beautiful architecture. These monuments 
indicate the existence, among the people who conceived and 
carried them out, of a very advanced degree of civilization. We 
were tempted to inspect one of these precious specimens of the 
architecture of the KAmers, as savants would say. 


It was not more than eight o’clock when we reached the 
east gate of the ruined city, which is flanked on its four sides 
by an enormous moat filled with water, the breadth of which 
is at least from thirty to fortv métres. The sides of the moat 
are composed of enormous blocks of Bien-hoa stone and have a 
slope of about forty-five degrees. Everything was hidden from 
view by large trees, creepers, shrubs, and high grass which 
have taken possession of the locality. We eamped outside the 
east gate. While breakfast was being got ready, I penetrated 
into the middle of the ruins. I shail not undertake to give a 
very exact description of them. ‘This has already been done 
by the numerous learned travellers who have written about the 
ruins of Angkor-vat and Angkor-lom. The plan, the build- 
ings, the details, are the same in all. Everything has been re- 
produced, down to the smallest piece of carving. These ruins 
differ one from another only in area. Puthai-saman seems to 
be Angkor-vat on a reduced scale. 


Follow me then step by step through the midst of colossal 
statues lying on the ground, stepping over a fragment of fallen 
wall, or a tree lying prostrate on the ruins. I reached the 
east gate by an immense causeway or bridge spanning the 
moat which I have just mentioned. On both sides, and an- 
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swering the purpose of parapets, there are colossal statues of 
Siva, seated, and with the head turned three-quarters-face to- 
wards the traveller as he advances. Nothing is left of these 
now but the pedestals, the various parts lying on the ground 
or in the moat. I measured, out of curiosity, a fragment of 
one of these statues from the lower lip to the top of the head ; 
the measurement was 0m.60, with adistance of 072.50 from one 
ear to the other. A few paces further on I found the neck 
and upper part of the chest of the same statue, this fragment 
being deeply embedded in the ground. The designs with 
which the neck and chest are ornamented, are executed with 
much delicacy, and have resisted the ravages of time. This 
causeway must be that which they call the bridge, or the gate, 
of the giants. At theend of it there is a thick wall, im the 
middle of which isa gateway adorned with sculptures, and 
erotesque monsters. A little further on 1s seen a little build- 
ing which gives one the idea of a chapel. 


It is atolerably broad corridor pierced with windows on the 
side facing south. These windows are fitted with bars of 
rounded stone, each being of a different shape or pattern. 
The vaulted roof, which is somewhat of the ogival shape, is 
entirely of hewn stones one placed over the other. Looking 
closely at the structure, no trace of timber, lime, or iron is to 
be seen in the walls, all the blocks are fitted together, and 
placed one on the other. The blocks are enormous, ten men 
could hardly lift one of them. A sculptured ornament occu- 
pies the centre of the vault. In the middle of the building, ou 
a pile of stones, pious visitors have deposited a statue of 
Buddha seated on snakes, the heads of which spread out hke a 
fan behind him. _The whole building is of pyramidal shape. 


Between the eastern and southern gates, there is an im- 
mense wall about 40 or 50 métres in length, and 3 or 4 métres 
in height, the inner surface of which is entirely covered with 
bas-reliefs relating probably to the fabulous births of Buddha. 
These sculptures are still in good preservation. It would 
seem that this series of sculptures used to be protected by a 
covered gallery, which has fallen down, and the ruins of 
which le about the base of the wall where the explanatory 
inscription ought to be found. I reached the southern gate; 
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it is now nothing more than an enormous heap of ruins on 
which trees and creepers grow at pleasure. It was in the 
midst of these that I made these hasty notes. Several doors 
and windows, however, were to be seen, appearing out of the 
ruins. I sounded all the parts of these. Returning to the 
southern gate, I continued to follow the long wall of bas-reliefs. 
Here the direction in which the figures are walking changed. 
On the wall which terminates at the southern gate they were 
walking towards the East ; now they were advancing towards 
the West. This southern gate—I speak of the ner erection 
which must have been the palace, or a great temple raised in 
honour of Buddha—furnishes access to four porticoes of colos- 
sal proportions, the roofs of all being composed of enormous 
blocks of stone shaped and placed one on the other. I conti- 
nued to climb over the blocks lying about in ail directions, 
and I reached a series of galleries in sufficiently good preserva- 
tion to allow one to judge of the general plan. Here, as in 
almost all similar buildings of the races of Indo-China, the 
outside is generally finished while the inside, on the contrary, is 
hardly commenced. Is this intentional, or was the work 
abandoned before it was completed? Many savants are of 
the latter opinion. The gallery which I traversed is in the 
shape of a cross ; it joins other galleries, the point of intersec- 
tion being in all cases topped by adome ora pyramid. In 
one of the doorways, there was still to be seen a frame of 
carved wood partly destroyed by white ants and exposure. In 
the opposite doorway, there is also a little fragment, but these 
were the only traces of wood I could find. In a small inner 
court near the doors and windows, there are statues of Siva 
let into the wall; the figure wears a diadem on its head, and 
holds a lotus in one hand, and a garland or snake in the other. 
The neck is ornamented with a phallus, and the feet with two 
rings. Beyond this court, a pyramid rises above a doorway ; the 
stones are so put together as to form the features of a fabulous 
personage. ‘his figure is repeated on all four sides. At the 
present time only one remains, all the others have fallen down. 


In front of the south gate and spanning an inner moat, 
there is a large causeway, not so long as the one outside the 
main enclosure, which is bordered by fragments of a balustrade 
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like those of Angkor-vat, a long dragon supported on the knees 
of a whole row of seated statues ; these have the legs crossed 
and one of the hands under one thigh. | 


After two hours spent in crossing these ruins, I endeavoured 
to make a plan of all that I had seen. This city or temple is 
-built according to regular bearings, and forms a complete 
square. 

On the four sides, each facing one of the cardinal points, 
enormous causeways thrown across a broad and deep moat 
gave access to the inner side of the outer wall. In front of 
these gateways, about three or four métres from the moat, and 
as if intended to protect the entrance, there were square enclo- 
sures, provided with a single door, above which rose a pile of 
cruciform buildings topped by pyramids. 


The inner buildings, which it would be difficult to describe, 
were surrounded by asecond ditch, less broad and deep than the 
first. There were four gates magnificently sculptured and 
defended, as it were, by monstrous figures with human bodies 
and hideous faces—regular demons. The general mass of build- 
ings was composed of galleries all connected one with another 
and crowned with domes at the points where they crossed ; 
these domes were more and more lofty in proportion as they 
approached the centre, the middle one towering above all the 
others. The coping of all the walls, whether inner or outer, is 
formed of little sema (mounds) * in the middle of which is a 
Buddha seated. The large moat is kept abundantly supphed 
with water from two little streams. 


Saturday, 8th.—It was with regret that we quitted these 
ruins. Whocan tellus theirstory? What has become of those 


who built this city? Learned authorities are reduced to con- 


jectures. The people of the country can furnish nothing but 
fabulous legends; according to them, these buildings are the 
work of the angels. After a troublesome journey through 
dense forest we camped on the banks of a muddy pool. 


Sunday, 9th.— After breakfast Pére XavirrR went ahead to 
purchase provisions and to hire men and carts to enable us to 


* Sema, the sign by which a grave is known; a mound, a barrow. 
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cross the mountain. In two days we shall be there; the vil- 
lage of Phra Sat Sing, towards which we are advancing, is the 
last which we shall pass before arriving at the range. We 
passed the night under some large sheds, built to accommo- 
date a white elephant which is to ‘be brought down from Bas- 
sai to Bangkok. I went to look for water, and found a pool ; 
a wolf made off as I approached, leaving the carcase of a deer 
almost intact. This was at once flayed, and the meat spread 
out in the sun to be dried and salted. Pére Xavier then 
came in, having obtained the promise of two additional carts. 
Not tor f from Phra Sat Sing is a very ancient ruined pagoda. 
Local tradition makes it co-eval with the erection of Phuthai- 
saman, partly because of the similarity of the building ma- 
terials in the two places, and partly because of certain carvings. 
This ruin did not seem to me to present any great interest. 


Monday, 10th.—A journey under difficulties. The bullocks 
were vicious, the wheels came to grief, the spare cattle went 
astray and had to be hunted np, the rice was left behind in 
one of the carts which was in the rear, etc., etc. Evening saw 
us at Huai-pha-sai.tia. 


Tuesday, \lth.—A pleasent journey. Pére XavizR was 
lost, but turned up again safely. 


Wednesday, 12th.—At 8 o’clock we commenced the ascent. 
The little range of hills which we had to cross is neither high 
nor broad, the highest point does not exceed probably 200 
métres, and a good waiker could easily get across in four 
or five hours. But the road is something indescribable, a 
periect goat’s path; the carts had to follow it, nevertheless. 
We tackled it accordin nely, dragging the carts, one by one, 
from one boulder to another, by main force. At about 2 
o’clock we had got over about 200 métres of road and had 
attained an elevation of about 50 métres. A good meal 
awaited the labourers, and all did justice to it; the bullocks 
were sent to graze at the foot of the hills. In _ the evening, 
we continued our journey, following a little valley which led 
to another hill, which may be considered as one of the peaks 
of the pass over which we crossed. We passed the night at 
the top of this. 
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Thursday, 13th.—After crossing a ravine, we gained the 
plateau beyond. We were about to push on to the top, when a 
Cambodian caravan, consisting of thirty carts, on its way from 
Sourin to Battambang, came in sight on the only road. We 
passed the night on the road. 


Friday, 14th—After the morning’s stage, we halted on the 
banks of a pool. Another Cambodian caravan, composed of 
twenty carts, passed close to us. This one came from Sourin 
and was bound for Nakhon Siemrab in Cambodia, on the 
banks of the Touli-sap (great lake) to buy fish. 


We reached the plateau of Korat, all the chief difficulties 
being passed. About one o’clock we were able to camp for 
the night under the sheds prepared for the white elephant. 
In the evening another train of Cambodians passed, coming 
from Korat and going to buy fish at Siemrab. 


Saturday, 1oth.—After great difficulty in renewing our 
stores of provisions, we started and passed through the village 
of Ban Kham. ‘The road passes through an open undulating 
country. ‘The forest has been cleared over a great stretch of 
ground, and there is an extensive view. ‘Towards the Kast, 
a hill was visible, which is probably a portion of the range 
which we had just left. The soil was now less dry, and we 
came across numerous springs, some of which were ferruginous. 
It was still broad daylight when we entered Ulok. We pitched 
our tent close to that place. 


Sunday, 16th.—A day of rest. Splendid pasture. 


Monday, 17th—We eft the village of Ulok at dawn. 
Beautiful vegetation was on all sides of us. If the country 
were not so often harried by bands of ruffians, numerous vil- 
Jages might exist here comfortably. On our left, we passed 
one of many abandoned villages. Robbers had carried off 
everything, and had then set fire to it. We reached Ban-nai- 
mut and then Ban-khu, making the latter our halting-place. 

Tucsduy, 18th. We passed through the village of Bak-tran, 
halting at night at Ban-dai. 


Wednesday, 19th—We skirted the village of Ban-kathum. 
The head-man, hearing of our approach, came to meet us in 
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order to warn us to keep away. Small-pox was making great 
ravages in the village. Detained by astorm, we passed the 
night in an old pagoda of the village of Tamnon. 


Thursday, 20th.—There are still three or four more pro- 
vinces through which we have to pass and then we shall reach 
the end of our journey. The first thing in the morning we 
set off in the direction of Muang Songlé, under a pelting 
shower of rain, and reached the shelter prepared for the white 
elephant, where we breakfasted. An hour’s march brought 
us to Muang Songlé. As we left the forest, we could see the 
town on a slight eminence. The scene is a most charming 
one, the lofty stems of palms and betel-nut trees forming a 
perfect bouquet of verdure, while the houses are lost to view 
behind the leaves of bananas. We camped on the north 
side, occupying a building set apart for the use of travellers 
on the banks of a stream, whose waters fall into the Seimun, 
the river of Ubon. 


Friday, 21st.—We reached the village of Ban Nong Mek. 
In this part of the country, numerous pines are intermingled 
with the forest trees. We camped at the village of Sameron. 


Saturday, 22nd.—Our guide was to have taken us by Khan- 
tararum, but he missed the way, and we went by Ban Huai 
and Pi Nai. 


Sunday, 23rd.—We were taken to the site ofa village which 
had been plundered and abandoned. Ilere we established 
ourselves for a couple of days. 


Monday, 24th.—Went out shooting green pigeons and pea- 
cocks. 

Tuesday, 25th.—We reached Khu Khane a little before 
midday. Once more the building erected for accommodation 
of the white elephant and his attendants served as our place 
of shelter. Two days before, according to the inhabitants, two 
Europeans had halted at the same place, but from what they 
said I concluded that these must have been Cambodian half- 
castes. ‘They came to sell opium. We passed through the 
village of Ban Samié and at ten o’clock at night we reached 
Ban Xam Lom. 
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Wednesday, 26th.—This plain is covered with numerous 
villages. We passed the night at Ban Pheng-puai. 


T. hota 27th.—We breakfasted at the village of Ban 
Thum. At night we travelled by torch-light. When we were 
within halfa kilométre of the village where we intended to sleep, 
a wheel of one of the carts gave away, a section of the tire 
and three spokes being broken. It was impossible to make 
the necessary repairs on the spot, so I left the cart and bul- 
locks under the charge of three men and went on to the vil- 
lage with the other carts. ‘There I had a wheel taken off one 

E the latter, to take the place of the broken one of the cart 
which had been left behind. During the night the broken 
wheel was repaired. 


Friday, 28th.—We left the village of Ban Song Sang, 
where we had slept, with the intention of going as far as Ban 
Nong. We passed the Awaz (torrent) of Khajung by a large 
bridge built in the preceding year. The bridge was a good 
one, but the roadway, being formed of planks placed loosely on 
the cross-pieces, reminded one of the keys of a piano as the 
carts went over it. ‘The road presented no difficulties, so, not- 
withstanding darkness, we pushed on by torchlight. At last, 
as our guides no longer knew the way, we camped where we 
WET, for fear of going wrong. Our compass shewed us the 
biunder which the guides were making; our right course was 
N. E. and we were going N. W. 


Saturday, 29th.—In the morning, after some search, we hit 
upon the right road, about six hundred métres to our left. 
‘The mistake was quickly rectified, and the come eing level 
and free trom underwood, we were able to make short cuts. 
We passed Ban Khin and then Ban Non Noi and Ban Non 
Jai and slept at Ban Kho, the last village before Ubon. We 
slept in the midst of carts which had pulled up on the road. 


Sunday, 80th.—This very dey we were to be at Ubon! We 
set off in advance at a canter. In an hour we were on the 
banks of the Séimun, opposite the town. The river, en 
very low at that time, seemed as broad as the Loire at th 
Pont de la Belle Croix, at Nantes. We followed the bank ee 
stream, it being about six o’clock in the morning. Pére 
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XAVIER pointed out to me the site of our station, but I could 
not make it out in consequence of the trees and bushes which 
cover the banks. We soon dismounted and fired several 
rounds. I blew ahorr also. We were heard ; the children 
were the first to arrive, fullowed soon after by the grown-up 
people. Mass was just over when our signals announced our 
arrival. The two Péres came down at last; not too robust 
either of them, fever having tried them severely. They pro- 
cured us a boat which took us across the river with our steeds. 
With what joy did we embrace one another ! | 


Our first act was to enter the humble chapel and to thank 
God for the protection granted to us by Him during so long 
ajourney. Some hours later our carts arrived, and dur ring the 
afternoon we conveyed them across in boats. Blessed be God 
for ever. 


G. DABIN. 
Ubon, 80th March, 1884. 


(In their Annual Report for 1883,* the Council of this 
Society made an appeal to those who are favourably placed 
for the purpose, to further the objects of the Society. Al- 
lusion was made to the exceptional opportunities for observa- 
tion possessed by the French Missionaries in the Hast. The 
foregoing paper ‘shews that that appeal has not been in vain 
and. it is with great’pleasure that i have performed the task 
of translating from the French the MS. sent to me through 
the Revd. N: “J. Cou vrREuR, Procureur des Missions Etrangéres 


at Singapore. 
i ‘ W.E. M.] 


* Journal No. 12, p xv. 


VALENTYN’S AGGOUNT OF MALACGA. 


(Resumed from p. 746 of Journal No. 13 of June, 1884.) 


Leaving this prince and his new city fora while, let us 
return to Malakka, where more treachery was being plotted 
against its great conqueror ALBUQUERQUE 

“Raia [svrinvtis, wronged by King Maumup, had already, 
before the arrival of ALBuQuERQuE, tried to expel that prince: 
having made up his mind to obtain possession of the town: 
with the aid of some Javanese and one Pati (+) from Japara, he 
thought it now the right time to renew the attempt, the more 
so that he knew there were but very few Portuguese troops. 

So he sent a letter to the King’s son, who had fled to the 
island of Bintam, (7.c., Bintang, or more correctly Bentan ) 
informing him of his intentions, but his letter was mtercept- 
ed, and he, a man of eighty years of age, his son Pariacus, 
and his brother-in-law, who tried to enter the fortress, were 
arrested and decapitated in public, while their houses and pro- 
perty were destroyed and laid waste, and their memory con- 

signed to oblivion. It was to no purpose that his widow 
offered to pay one hundred thousand ducats if their lives were 
spared. 

Intent then on revenging herself, she promised her dame liver 
in marriage to a Moor called ParrcaTrr (Osorius calls him 
Pasecatie and Marresus, Quirirgius) who had been appointed 
head of the Moors by ALBuquERQveE, on condition that he 
should avenge the death of her husband, son and brother-in- 
law, Partcatrr having often previously in vain asked for her 
hand while Isurrnutis was still alive. 


(+) “ Pati Unus” according to Farra y Souza, who afterwards 
became King of Sunda. 
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The marriage having been concluded quite secretly, the 
TN engaged 6,000 troops, and with their aid attempted to 

arry his plots into execution, but ALBUQUERQUE put him to 
flight on the first engagement, and thus broke up at once all 
his power and influence. 

Having established peace here in 1511, ALBUQUERQUE ap- 
pointed Ropxico Brit Paratyn first Governor of Malakka, 
and Ninacneru Shahbandar and head of the Moors. Sarna- 
LAHDIN, the King of Pasi (Pasei), who had once before deserted 
to Manmup, was again restored to favour, but notwithstanding 
went over a second time to the enemies of ALBUQUERQUE. 

ALBUQUERQUE then left Malakka in charge of PATatyn with 
a garrison of 800 Portuguese, sent one of his captains with 
a squadron of ten sail to the Simgapore Straits, and returned 
with four vessels to Malaar (Malabar?) to keep a watchful 
eye upon the plots of ABADILCHAIN against Goa. 

He, however, not only failed to carry out his expedition, 
but narrowly escaped with his life, his vessel having struck 
and sunk in a storm off Pasi on the Island of Sumatra. Though 

this happened at night, he and his crew were saved; but he 
lost Nakhoda Breva’s bracelet with the precious blood-stanch- 
ing stone. (1) 

“After suffermg many distresses and being almost starved, 
they arrived safely at Cucheen (Cochin on West Coast of India) 
in February, 1512. 

Meantime the Portuguese (at Malakka) had been again 
attacked by Paricatir, Shut be wagee completely defeated by 
PuTREJUS ANDRADO that he did not venture a further attempt. 
The Parr Onivs (?) previously mentioned from Japara, who had 
eight years before promised his aid to Raja IsurrnuTts, now at 
last appeared before Malakka with a fleet of 3,000 (*) sail, hav- 
ing secured at the same time many adherents in the town itself, 
but he Hee: met with total defeat, and barely succeeded 


(2) F or an account of te wonder ornament, see pp. 73 and 74 
ae, S.B., R.A.S., No. 18 for June, 1884, and note. 
(7) Pati Unus. 
(*) Faria y Souza says ninety sail, which sounds more probable, 
with 1,200 men (an average of 133 to each vessel ) and a good 
supply of artillery. 
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in escaping himself in a small craft, the only one left of the 
whole fleet, after losing more than 8,000 men. (*) The loss of 
the Portuguese on the other hand was not more than 20 men 
killed though they had many wounded in this severe engage- 
ment. The Portuguese Governor Patatyn and his Captain 
ANDRADO were much praised by ALBUQUERQUE for their gal- 
lant behaviour. 

Once again Malakka ran the risk of being reconquered by - 
the Malay kmgs. TanHar Mapseuis (fuanno Maseuis ac- 
cording to Portuguese historians) a Moor from Bengal, was 
the Beem or of this new plot. Being on good terms with 
one Pernr Person, a friend of the Governor, he had arranged 
with his adherents that he should first kill "PERSON, and this 
was to be the signai for a general massacre. A few days after- 
wards having been thyited to dinner by PErson, he tried to 
-execute his plot, but instead of killing Person, he only wouid- 
ed him; this of course caused an Sloan hd frustrated all 
their plans. (*) 


(+) Farta ¥ Sovza’s account agrees as to the completeness of 
Pati Unus’s defeat, but differs in his account of his fleet, concern- 
ing which he rem: —“ Several of his ships were equal in size to 
“the largest Portuguese galleons, and the one destined for himself 
“was larger than any ships then built by the ee ae 
again : :—‘‘ After a furious battle cf some endurance, Unus fled, and 

‘was pursued all the way to Java, where he preserved his own vast 

‘vessel as a memorial of his escape, and of the grandeur of his 
ae ae and not without reason, as a merchant of Malakka engaged 
“to purchase it of Percy for 10,000 ducats if taken.” 

(2) Barta y Sovza’s account of this affair is as follows :— 
‘King Mahomet had not yet lost all hope of recovering Malakka, 
“to which he now drew near: and having in vain attempted to 
“succeed by force, he had recourse to stratagem. For this pur- 
‘pose he prevailed on a favourite officer named Juay Maxtur: Z 
“to imitate the conduct of Zoprrus at Babylon. Being accord- 
“ingly mutilated, Juan fled with some companions to Malakka, 
“giving out that he had escaped from the tyrannical cruelty of 
“his sovereign. Ruy ps Brrro, who then commanded in the 
‘“‘ citadel of Wialatien credited his story. and reposed so much con- 
“ fidence in his fidelity that he was admitted at all times into the 
“fortress. At length, having appointed a particular day for the 
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When the King of Djohor found that all his attempts mis- 
carried, he deemed it advisable to conclude a permanent peace 
with the Portuguese (1514), which was preserved for some 
years. se, 

The Viceroy Atronsus ALBUKIRK sent his cousin GEorGE 
ALBUKIRK the same year (1514), to Malakka to succeed the 
valiant Roprico PataLyn as second Governor of that place 
(Malakka). 

NinacHieTu was dismissed at the same time, and the King 
of Campar appointed Shahbandar (7) in his place (no one knew 
the cause of his dismissal ) ; he was so chagrined at this that 
he committed suicide by burning himself on a pile after deli- 
vering a solemn speech to the people. 

ABDALLAH, the King of Campar, was soon afterwards attack- 
ed by the King of Bentan, but with the assistance of the Por- 
tuguese easily beat off his enemy. But some years later the 
King of Djohor induced the Portuguese, by false imputations, 
to suspect the King of Campar his own son-in-law, so that 
they bribed assassins to kill him; but it is also said that he 
was publicly executed on a charge ot conspiring to surrender 
Malakka to the enemies of the Portuguese. (7) 


‘execution of his long-concerted enterprise, on which ae 
“ was to send a pary to second his efforts or to bring him off, 
and his accomplices got admitted into the fort as ‘usual, and im- 
med began to assassinate the Portuguese garrison by means 
ot their dagvers, and had actually slain six before they were able 
to stand to their defence. Brrro, who happened to be asleep 
when the alarm was given, immediately collected his men, and 
drove the traitor and his companions trom the fort at the very 
moment when a party of armed Malays came up to second their 
‘efforts. The commander of this party, named Juan Canascan, 
on learning the miscarriage of Juan Maxiniz, pretended that he 
‘came to the assistance of Brrro, and by that means was permit- 
ted tov retire.’ 

(1) Parra vy Souza says “ Bandara,” z.¢. “ Béndahara.” 

(") This is the account given by Faria ¥ Souza, who says that 
Manomep, the King of Johor, caused it to be noised abroad that 
ABDULLAH, his own son-in-law, had gone to Malacca with his know- 
ledge and consent for the express purpose of getting an opportunity 
of seizing the fort by a sudden and unexpected attack, which false 
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GrorGE Brit succeeded (1515) Grorce ALBUQUERQUE as 
third Governor of Malakka, just before the arrival of the new 
Viceroy of India, Lopez Toarrz ALvareNnGA, successor of 
Auronsus ALBUKIRK. 

Nothing of importance happened while Brrr was Governor. 
He died here (at Malakka) in 1517. This death gave rise to 
sharp disputes between two high Portuguese Officials as to 
the succession, and FrrpinaAnp PrrrrEsus ANpRaApOo, who 
touched at Malakka on his voyage homewards from China, ; 
tried in vain to reconcile them. Meantime whilst Nucurz 
Vasco PErgerra was temporarily administering the Govern- 
ment, Atronsus Lorry Costa had been appointed fourth Gov- 
ernor of Malakka by King Hanvst. 

The King of Djohor, being disinclined to suffer the Portu- 
guese to remain any longer in such quiet possession of Malakka, 
waged war against them once more, attacked them suddenly, 
and had some very sharp engagements with one ALUxIs DE 
Menezzs, (‘) the Portuguese commander, but without obtaining 
the slightest advantage. When pe Menezes had left, the King 
resumed his attack on the town, besieged the fortress for 
seventeen days, and made an assault on it, but was repulsed 
by the Portuguese. After this last. defeat he remained quiet 
for a short time. 

The new Viceroy, Dipacus Lopez Sequerira, appointed one 
Correa Captain of the Portuguese Garrison at this place in 
1519 to frustrate the repeated attacks of King AHMED Ssau, 
and one Garcia DE Sana to be fifth Governor to relieve the 
invalid Governor At¥ronsus Loprz Costa. 

A little before this the King of Djohor had made another 
attack upon the town, but being again repulsed with great 


report obtained credence from the Portuguese Commander and led 
to ABpuLLAH’s downtall. This, he says, led to the natives, who 
much appreciated ABDULLAH'S administration, leaving Malacea in 
such numbers that it was almost left desolate. 

(7) According to Farta y Souza, this attack was made in the time 
of Briv (or Brivo), and DE Mrnerzes arrived to assume the Govern- 
ment with a reinforcement of 3800 men just in time to prevent 
Malakka falling into the hands of the enemy, and appointed Cosra 
Deputy Governor in place of Briro, who was dying. 
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loss and disgrace, (1 ) he abandoned his plans for a long time. 

In 1521 Garcia Dp Sata was succeeded by another Governor 
During his governorship Gores ALBUKIRK and ANTONIO 
Brit came this way for the purpose of besieging Bintam, but 
it did not come to anything. (”) Garcra DE Sara in that year 
(1521) resigned the sovernorship to Grorce ALBUKIRK, who 
was thus the sixth Portuguese Governor. In 1522 the people 
of Bintam again came forth against Malakka with eighty ves- 
sels, but GrorcE ALBUKIRK having been already informed that 
the Laksamana of Djohor was coming with a numerous and 
powerful fleet, despatched a strong Portuguese fleet to meet 
him, and a fierce fight ensued. Sixty-five Portuguese were 
killed, and their Teele were compelled to retreat to Malakka : 
the Laksamana likewise quietly withdrew. 

Meantime several Portuguese, who had landed at Pahang in 
ignorance that the King there was son-in-law to the King of 
Djohor were murdered ; many others were compelled by the 
King of Djohor to embrace the Mahomedan faith, while those 
who refused todo so were tied to the mouth of a cannon and 
blown to pieces. 

About this time also a force from Bintam appeared before 
the town (Malakka) took Stmon pe Breo and thirteen Por- 
tuguese by surprise, slew them ail, and burnt their vessels. 
Garctas Henrix who, on his return from the Moluccas, was 
eruizing off the island of Bintam, was drawn into an ambus- 

cade by the vessels of the Laksamana, lost both his vessels,’ 
and was obliged to retreat to Malakka after making a gallant 
defence, in which almost all his men were killed. 

All these small advantages gained over the Portuguese 
made the King of Djohor so proud, that he again entertained 
the idea of aitaclne) Malakka by sea and land and making a 


(2)) PaRra y Souza says the King of Bintang (Bentan) which 
is practically the same thing, and that the Portusues se succeeded 
in taking the Malay Fort at Moar with 800 cannon. 

(2?) Farta y Souza deseribes Bentan as “‘having two strong 

“castles and its rivers staked to prevent the access of ships. so 
“ that it was considered almost impregnable, and though Auxpu- 
* oueRQUE went with 1S vessels and 690 men, he was ‘obliged to 
“retire,” 
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fresh effort to expel the- Portuguese. He then collected a 
force of 20,000 men, 16,000 of which he despatched by land 
under the command of a renegade Portuguese Captain called 
AMLAAR, While the Laksamana had to take the other 4,000 
men to blockade the Malakka roadstead. 


AMLAAR immediately marched on the town and very soon 
succecded in. making a trench sixty palisades wide near the 
village of Quillyn [7.c., Kampong Kling, as it is termed], but 
he was unable to take advantage of it, for Grornce ALBUKIRK 
had it repaired at once. 


The siege lasted for about a month, after which it was raised 
and the besiegers beat a retreat, on hearing that relief had 
been sent from Goa. This happened about 1525. They had 
hardly left when Martyn Axronso bE Souza arrived with a 
fleet to the rescue of the town, and he was told that during 
the siege people had paid fifty ducats for a fowl. 


The Governor appointed the said pe Souza Admiral of the 
Portuguese fleet in place of his cousin Garctas HEnRIk, and 
the very first act of the new Admiral was to blockade the 
river of Bintam with five vessels and so prevent the entrance 
or egress of anything. 


In 1526 Perur Mascarenitas was appointed Governor of 
Malakka, being the seventh Portuguese Governor. 

the King of Djohor soon after again besieged the town, 
but the brave MascarEenuHAs would not brook such provocation ; 
he began to take aggressive action, and declared war against 
the King ef bintam, who called his son-in-law of Pahang to 
his aid, but both the Laksamana of Bintam and the King of 
Pahang’s Admiral were completely defeated and put to flight, 
and the Portuguese conquered the whole island (7.e., Bentan).(*) 
‘The said King of Bintam (a creature of the King of Djohor, the 
Jawful King having been expelled) died of grief soon after. 
The other King then re- appeared and submitted to the Portu- 
euese who restored him to his throne. 


@ ) Parra y Souza states that Ligon ier Benn aaa 
twenty-one ships and four hundred Portuguese soldiers and six 
hundred Malays under Tian Manomep and one Sinai Raja, though 
it was well fortified and defended by seven thousand men. 
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After the taking of Bintam, the King of Djohor left the 


Portuguese unmolested for some time. 


In 1527 Grorco Kapraat was appointed eighth Governor of 
Malakka, and nothing of importance occurred during his gov- 
ernment, the King of Djohor being still at peace with the 
Portuguese. 

In 1528 the Viceroy Loprz pre Sampaso appointed Prrer 
pe Far ninth Governor of Malakka, and his government was 
also a peaceful one, the King of Djohor not having yet re- 
covered the shock his power had received. 


In 1529 Garcia be Sa arrived at Malakka as the tenth 
Portuguese Governor. 


The inhabitants of Atsjien (in Sumatra) gave him much 
trouble, but we will treat the subject later, when we deal with 
the affairs of that island, mentioning only this that Garcra 
having discovered that one SanaGE was conspiring with the 
enemy ordered him to be thrown out of the tower of the 
fortress. 


I cannot say who succeeded Garcra dE Sa as Governor of 
Malakka, but I have been able to trace the names and dates of 
the following Governors , viz.. StEPHANUS Gama in 1037, Ruy 
Paz ParEira in 1545, Simon MeEto in 1547, PEpRo DE SyLva 
in 1551, and his brother Don ArnBaro Araypo in 1582. 


JT am equally ignorant of the names of the Governors from 
the last- mssnouvedl date up to 1604, when that brave Portuguese 
Don Anprea Furrapo pp Menpoza (of whom we will speak 
more at length later) administered the supreme authority as 
Governor of this place. 


We cannot say much about the events of that period, the 
Portuguese historians having recorded nothing about them. 


AuMeD Ssan, the exhausted King of Djohor (7.e., after 
the failure of his repeated attacks on the Portuguese ), con- 
tinued to rule his country till 1540, and was succeeded after a 
reign of twenty-seven years by Sultan ALAWODDIN SJAH, 
(“ Ava-ippin Suan,” Malaice “ Aua-tprn”’) who was the 
fourteenth King of the Malays, the second of Djohor, and the 
eighth Nenenedan King. 3 


SC —————_ 


~ 
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It was during the reign of this King (9th October, 1547) (*) 
that the Achinese laid siege to Malakka, causing damage to the 
value of more than a million, and only raising the seige on 
account of famine. 


We have found nothing recorded of the lie of this King and 
of his successor, beyond the fact that he reigned 19 years, 1.e., 
from 1540 to 1559, and that he was succeeded by Sultan 
Apput Dsauit Ssan as the fifteenth King of the Malays, the 
third of Djohor, and the ninth Mahomedan Kang. : | 

This prince ruled this people 32 years, died in "1591, and wa 
succeeded by Sultan Anawoppin Ssau Ul. He, the ea 
King of the Malays, the fourth of Djobor, and the tenth 
Mahomedan King, reigned 19 years. 

It seems to me that the first Dutch made their appearane 
either at this place (Malakka) or at Djohor in the twelfth or 
thirteenth year of this reign (7.e., in 1693 or 1504). 

It appears also that he (ALAwoppin Ssan III) was styled 
Yanydipertuan, that he resided at Batoe Sabar, (*) six mules 
higher up the river (7.e., above Johor Lama) and that he had a 
brother, called Radja Bonesog, who lived on friendly terms with 
the Dutch. 

(1) Farta y Souza makes it in October, 1571, and states that 
the Achinese raised the seige on Tristran Vaz DE VEGA com- 


pletely defeating a Malay fleet in the Moar mver; it may bea 


separate occasion, but it looks like the same, and Souza makes no 
mention of the one referred to at the date given in the text, which 


seems to have been so serious that he would hardly have omitted 
to notice it. 


He also mentions in the time of DE Vuea an attack on Malacca 
by a fleet sent by the Queen of Japara consisting of eighty large 
galleons and two huudred and twenty smaller vessels, but the 
besiegers were severely defeated after a seige of three months. 
‘Chis was almost immediately followed by an attack by the Achinese, 
who, however, abandoned the siege in a panic, thinking there were 
some special stratagems being devised against them , when as a 
matter of fact, eel Portuguese were in sore straits, and might 
easily have been overcome. 

(2) “‘Sawar ” said to mean a kind of fishing-weir. (See Malay 
Proverbs, No. 2 of Journ., S.B., R.A.8., p. 145.) 
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I find that one Rocus pz MeEtio was Portuguese Governor 
of Malakka } 1) LoS. 

I think that probably Admiral Jacon Hususkerk was the 
first of our people who had any trade with the King of Djohor: 
he captured a large Portuguese carrack on his return voyage 
from China, touched at Djohor, and left behind there in. 1693 
ono Jacos Buyzen, who would, he was sure, be'treated as a 
friend, the King being a mortal foe of the Portuguese, and 
doing his utmost to harass them. 

When in October, 1603, the vessels Ziericsee and Hollandse 
Thuyn ( Dateh garden ) under the command of Commodore 
Jacosp PisTERZOON VAN WinKuuyzeNn (forming part of the fleet 
under WyspranD vAN Warwyck) arrived at the Singapore 
Straits, they met with a prahu or canoe of the King of Djohor 
bringing a letter from Jacos Buyzen, which informed them 
that during the last month two Portuguese men-of-war, four 
oalleys, and twe snty smaller craft had arrived at that place, 
under the command of Estevan Taxarra pp Map&, a man of 
great fame: that these vessels were waiting for some ships, 
which were expected to arrive there within a couple of months 
from Japan and Maccassar, and which they had to escort 
safely to Malakka out of danger from the Dutch vessels. 

Ita ppeared from a letter of the supercargo Jacos BuyzEn, 
dated the 7th October, that the Portuguese of Malakka were 
besieging Djohor, and ‘the King wrote to our Commodore to 
Lptexes him most ean nestly, that our troops might assist him in 
relieving his city from this siege. Buyzun - added, besides, that 
Radja Boneson, the King’s brother, intended to come very soon 
on board the ‘Commodore’s vessel and to remain there till 
their joint efforts should have vanquished the Portuguese ; it, 
was this very Radja Bonesoz who was with Admiral LurmskerK 
when he had captured the carrack already mentioned. 

Our Commodore then gave battle to the Portuguese fleet 
during the whole day and ‘put her to flight right through ours, 
Ww hereupon Radja Bonesor and Jacos Buyzen after having 
witnessed this naval combat, arrived on board the Commodore’s 
vessel, and Radja Boneson after having thanked him cordially 
for the eminent service he had done them, presented him with 
a fine kris, after which he and Buyzun left him. 
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The only losses we suffered in that fight, were five or six 
men killed, and a few men wounded on : both vessels. . The 
King of Djohor, much pleased with this victory, and with our 
assistance, arrived that very night with his fleet of forty 
prahus and four or five fine galleys near our two vessels, when 
he was visited by our Commodore in his own galley, to whom 
that Prince ree showed his gratitude by presenting him 
with a splendid kr 

When the es made some inquiries about pepper, 
the King answered him, that he would be abie to forward some 
to him within a short time, if his river were kept open and free. 

Radja Bonesosn, accompanied by many Malay gentlemen, 
came again on board of the vessel Zteriezee on the ‘LOth Octo- 
ber; we fought the Portuguese that day, and put them again 
ot flight, but the King, though he was present with his prahus, 
left all the work to be done by us, and only looked on. 

He then visited the Commodore accompanied by his two 
brothers (one of whom was the King of Siak ), and offered 
him his thanks; the Commodore then presented him with a 
Japanese sword with a silver hilt and sheath, and Radja 
Bonesor with a fine musket, whereupon tuat Prince took leave 
of him. | 

On the Ist September, 1603, ANprea Furrapo pE Menpoza 
succeeding Frrnanpno ALBuxKirg as Governor of Malakka, as 
Governor-General of the Southern Provinces of India, and 
as Commander-in-Chief of the royal fleet, seut in the boom 
ning of 1604 an Ambassador to the said King of Djohor to 
acquaint him with this change, and to announce to him that 
he wished to live in peace with him, though he had been at 
war with the former Governor of Malakka. 

The King sent the reply, that he too desired to make peace, 
but that he wanted to know first the terms of that peace. 

Don ANnpreEA Furrapo then reguired that the King should 
part with the Dutch (having dealt already too vie oh with 
them), deliver them up to him, and deprive them of their pre 
perty, and he informed him that there should never be peace 
if the King of, Djohor would not accept the said conditions. 
On the &th February t the King gave a flat refusal, and briefly 
said that he would rather see his whole country ruined than 
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betray or dchver up the Dutch, who stood under his proteéc- 
tion. 

The 8rd May, 1604, Admiral Warwyck having returned to 
the Djohor river, the King presented him with two and a half 
bharas of pepper, whilst he presented the King with a quan- 
tity of powder and some balls. He sailed again on the 20t- 
of the same month. 

In February 1605, Furrapo resolved to besiege Batoe Sabar, 
but when he heard that our Admiral Wypranp van Wanwyck 
_ Was in its very neighbourhood, he gave up his plan. 3 

On the 14th of the same month, our Admiral was informed, 
that in the meantime the Portuguese fleet had been reinforced 
considerably, numbering now 7 men-of-war, 30 bantings, 20 
galleys, and 10 Javanese sampans, and further that ANDREA 
Furrapo had threatened the King with an early visit, and if 
he again failed to conquer Batoe Sabar he wor uld willingly pay 
the King tribute. 

In the meantime some vessels of our fleet, under the com- 
mand of Admiral C. SepasTtraanse, had captured off Patania 
fine and richly laden Portuguese carrack, called Sé. Anthony, 
and the Wissingen (joining the said Admiral’s squadron off 
Patani in February that year) had also captured on the 14th 
January, 1605, off Pedra Blanca another carrack coming from 
Cochin-China and consigned to Don AnpRea Furrapo. 


We found in the first carrack the foliowing goods, viz :— 
2,090 piculs of white powder-sugar and some baskets of 
sugar-candy ; 
4,500 pieuls of Tintenaga or Spelter (zine) ; 
223 fardels of Chinese camphor ; 
90 fardels Agelwood ; (*) 
1¥ leaden boxes of musk-balls ; 
11 boxes of vermilion ; 
22 boxes of Chinese fans : 
209 fardels of raw silk, and 75 fardels bad yellow silk ; 
6,000 pieces of variepated porcelain ; 
10 casks of coarse and fine poreelain ; 


i) 


(7) “ Kayu gaharn.” 
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some gilt couches and knick-knacks, one lot radix China, (*) one 
lot benzoin, 150 baskets with prepared silk, velvet, damask, 
taffeta and fine silk, besides some boxes with eold- wire. 


In the seeond carrack we found :— 


1744 piculs of Agelwood ; 
834 piculs of Benzoin ; (?) 
2 small casks with Chinese camphor, and some com- 
mon sarongs. 


The Wissingen had captured anotner small Portuguese na 
off Solor, laden with ninety-two bharas Sandal- wood and 2 
pikuls of ‘tortoise-shell, 

The Wissingen sailed on the 15th September with the cap- 
tured ecarrack S¢. Anthony from Patani to Djchor to try and 
get a cargo at that place. Wysranp van Warwyck followed 
on the 27th October, and dropped anchor on the 12th Novem- 
ber in the mouth of the Djohor river near the said carrack at 
about 14 miles from the Wissingen. The vessels Amsterdam 
and Dordrecht were under his command. Admiral Cornexts 
SEBASTIAANSE’S squadron was also lying in the roads here. 

The King called in the aid of both these Admirals, which 
SEBASTIAANSE pledged himself to give, whilst van Warwyck 
begged to excuse him for this time. 

The letters, addressed by H. H. Prince Maurice to the 
King, were then presented to him, which he received with 
“much respect. Admiral Cornetis SEBASTIAANSE presented 
him at the time with two brass guns, and van Warwyck gave 
him four small barrels of gunpowder, 40 shot-cartridges for 
the said cannon, 12 Japanese swords, four Portuguese muskets 
with shoulder-belts, some pieces of prepared silk and a shot- 
proof armour. 

The two Admirals presented the King at his request with 
two small wide-mouthed guns cannon-royal, and some shot- 


(1) “Jin seng,” or “Jinsam,” as it is also called, supposed to 
very invigorating. It is stated that it is only found near the moun- 
tains, a man shoots an arrow, and if it falls where the ‘jin seng ” 
is to be found, a flame appears, which guides him to the spot. 

(7) “Keményan,” burnt by Malays and aborigines in most of their 
charms and spells. 
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cartridges for the same, from the vessel Dordrecht and with an 
iron pederero (small field piece ) and ten small barrels of 
eunpowder and some shot-cartridges from one of Warwycx’s 
vessels, in order that he should be better able to repel the 
assaults of the Portuguese. 

Admiral van Warwyckx left Djohor on the 10th December 
with his vessel the Wissingen, after having strongly recom- 
mended the King to take good care of his people, who were 
left behind with a valuable cargo, and the Admiral Srpasvia- 
ANSE soon followed him with his vessel the Amsferdam and the 
earrack St. Anthony. 

At the beginning of January, 1605, our Admiral CorneExts 
MatrEviEr pE JoNGE having met with Admiral STEVEN van 
pER Hacen off the island of Mauritius, and having heard from 
him in what state Malakka was, set sail with his fleet to that 
town, but Don ANDReEa Furtapo had fortified it considerably 
during the last three years, and besieged Djohor with an army 
of 8,000 men. The said Admiral sailed for Malakka on the 
27th January and dropped anchor on the 30th April at haifa 
mile distance from the town. (‘) 5 

He at once manned all his boats and sloops and ordered 
them to set fire to four ships, jast aground opposite the town. 
These were ships of 20), 109, and 89 lasts each. Though the 
garrison fired five shots, they all missed the boats. 

The same night Marsnizr informed the King of his arrival. 

The day before, our sloops having captured three prahus of 
the King of Quedah, loaded with sarongs, the Admiral sent 
them back to that King and assured him, that he wished to 
live in peace with him. 

The Admiral. then assembled a Couneil of war, and the 
Council of all the shipmasters and merchants, and they resolved 
to approach as near Malakka as five fathoms of water (1) would 
bring them, and to bombard the town from the feet. 

The vessels neared the coast with neap tide to.a depth of 34 
fathoms of water, (1) but even at that distance their small can-- 
nons-royal were of no use; though a few balls did hit some 
of the houses, they could not reach the fortress. 


(1) There is something wrong about the distances and cannon 
range here, perhaps “league” should be read for “ mile ? ” 
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The artillery of the town answered our fire; but the Wit¢e 
Leeuw ( White Lion), was the only vessel once hit, whilst the 
most effective shot from our side, was the one, that hit the 
St. Paulus Chureh, so-named by the Dutch; ALBuqueraus 
dedicated it to ‘Our Lady of the Annunciation,” belonging 
to the order of the Jesuits. 

Matetier in the meantime ordered four boats to survey 
the North side of the town, and to take soundings, for if posst- 
ble he intended to land there and to take its suburb; but he had 
to abandon ee pian, the soil being too muddy, the Portuguese 
having raised strong stockades there to defend their houses. 

He had erected in the meantime a battery of 24 pounders 
at Ilha das Naos, (*) one of the islets near the town, and had 
equipped it also with two small cannons-royal, and imtended 
to bombard the town from that place, it being much nearer 
than the nearest piace where the vessels coald anchor. 

Our Admiral having been informed in the meantime that it 
was almost impossible. to make a pee on the south side of 
the town, intended to Jand on its north side, hence he garri- 
soned the said islet with some 30 men. 

We then opened our fire from the battery of the 24 poun- 
ders in the afternoon of the 2nd May, and soon silenced the 
two batteries on the south side of the town. 

Now and then the artillery of the town fired at our vessels, 
but without any effect; they did not fire at the battery how- 
ever, But when Marztres saw that all this firing to and fro 
was of no use, he deliberated with his Captains, wheter it would 
be better to leave the town alone and go first to meet and 
give battle to the Portuguese fleet, or whether it would be more 
advisable to take the town first; after a mature deliberation 
he resolved to ask the opinion of the King of Djohor, chiefly 
because he wanted to make sure if the latter would help him 
and what his assistance would consist of. 

They did not expect much from the aid of the King of 
se but they forwarded a message to him, and it was decided 
that they should wait for his answer, before acting im any 
way ; the more that there was nothing known about the arrival 
of the Portuguese fleet. 


(1? )Ptlau Jawa, lying opposite St. Paul’s Hill. 
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Meanwhile the Portuguese had burnt down the southern 
suburb. 

Marrnier ordered ten men of the crew of each vessel to 
Pulau Sapta, (1)a pretty bigisland about two miles from Malakka, 
to make ten gabions for each vessel, to be used when they 
should attack the town. 

Maretizr was informed on the 4th May, that our fire had 
wounded some of the inhabitants of the town, and that the 
Portuguese fleet with the Viceroy and Archbishop on board 
was soon expected from Goa, first to come to the rescue of 
Malakka, and then to reconquer the Moluccas and to fight the 
King of Djohor ; that the place had but very little victuals, but 
that there were many guns with alarge supply of ammunition, 
that there were more than 3,000 slaves and Malays within the 
town, but not more than 80 Kuropeans. 

On the 5th of May, two prahus of the King of Djohor, with 
the SyauBanpaR of Singapura, Sri Raja Nucara, (?) reached 
our fleet; they came to see if there were Dutch vessels in this 
neighbourhood, and they assured our Admiral, that it was cer- 
tain that the King would come this way as soon as he knew of 
the Admiral’s presence, so they would go back that very night. 

On the 13th, the Admiral received a letter from the King 
of Djohor informing him that he should join him within 
four days, and that he should bring as many troops as he could 
assemble. 

After the receipt on the 14th of a letter of the same tenor, 
there appeared on the 17th some vessels with three hundred 
men under the command ofthe King’s brother Radja Saprane, 
he ( the King) being absent. 

The then reigning King of Djohor, called Jangdipertoehan, 
was the eldest of three brothers. He was a lazy and indolent | 
prince, sleeping almost the whole day, getting drunk, and 
amusing himself with his women, whilst he left the business 


(?) Probably Palau Upeh (which is somewhere ene 24 miles 
from the town, but then, as may be seen by the rocks on its 
shore side, extending further towards the town), as they were 
going to attack on the North side. 

(( 5 Royal drum; or possibly connected with Sansk: nagara or 
nagard, country. 
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of government to his brother, Radja Saprane, or Radja 
Bonasor, and to the high court dignitaries. 

His other brother, the King of Siak, who had married a 
daughter of the King, or a sister of the Queen of Patani, was 
also a bad sovereign; he came very seldom to Djohor, but 
remained at Siak, which was a fief of Djohor. 

oo) Lhe third bythe who, like the King of Siak, was also of 

another mother, was called Radja Laur; but the said three 
princes were not to be relied upon, owing to their fondness for 
drinking. Radja Saprane was the only exception. 

He then came to welcome the Admiral, and presented him a 
golden kris inlaid with some common diamonds. 

They had along talk together, and Marsurer told him that 
it was his intention to take Malakka and to keep it for him, 
but Radja Bonesor did not lke that, and asked him, why he 
should assist him to besiege the town, if after all the Dutch 
would keep the place, fer in that case it was only a change of 
neighbours, and that we did not assist Aim, but that he then 
assisted us. 


Marnier then asked him, what would be his reward if he 
took the town, whereupon Radja SABRANG promised him to 
give him a suitable place for building store-houses to put their 
goods and provisions in, which they were allowed to import 
duty free. But Marrnizr answered that his offer amounted to 
nothing, that many native princes had made him the same 
offer, though he had never rendered them any services ; he also 
pointed out that the present town of Malakka did not belong 
to the King of Djohor, but that it was a town built by the 
Portuguese, and that enly the surrounding country had at one 
time been the property of the King. 

Finally, he gave in about the town and agreed to leave 
Malakka in our possession, if Marairer would promise tomake 
war upon Atsjien, which Maresinr however refused to do, 
being at peace with that State ; but he promised that, either 
he would assist the King of Djohor if Atsjien declared war 
against him, or he would do his best to appease the King of 
Atsii ien. 

fecal, the following agreement was entered into on the 
17th May, 1606, and sioned by the different parties :— 
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1. Admiral Marrnipr promises to take Malakka from the 


Portuguese with the aid and assistance of Djohor, after which — 


the town will remain in the power of the States-General 
(Holland ), but the surrounding country will be under the 
King of Djohor, provided we shall ] be aliawen to take of it as 
much as we may require to fortify the town ; 

2. The States-General are allowed to cut timber in the 
territory of the King, to build ships, and to provide for all 
the other necessities of the town : 

3. All the vassals of the States-General are allowed to 
discharge their ships and to land their goods in the town 
without peying any duty ; 

4. No other Dutch or Kuropean merchants may trade in 
the countries of the King, without first having obtained leave 
from our Governor at Malakka to do so, and they will be con- 
sidered enemies if they trade without the said permission ; 

9. His Majesty can re-people and govern the burnt down 
suburb, known under the name of Campo Clin, (') without 
any interference of the States-General. His Majesty shall if 
possible take up his residence at that place and fortify it, 
whilst the States-General shall assist him to do so; 

6. All the guns and cannon which are found in the town 
after its conquest shall belong to the King, one part of which 
he is allowed to remove at once, whilst he must leave the other 
part for the defence of the town, until the States-General 
shall have provided it with other artillery ; 

7. All the merchandize, ‘money and any other goods that 
shall be found in the town are to be divided in two portions, 
one to go to the States-General, the other to the King ; 

8. Any goods not belonging to vassals of the States- 
General must be landed in the said suburb [Campo Chin | ; 
but the subjects of the States-General are allowed to purchase 
them there freely and to carry them from there to the town ; 

9. Both parties promise to assist each other faithfully 
against the Portuguese and Spaniards, but not in the case of 
a war with another nationality, unless it be to stand upon the 
defensive only ; 7 


a 


(*) 2.e., Kampong Kling. 
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10. Neither of the two parties shall make peace with the 
King of Spain, without the consent of the other ; 

11. If-any subject of either party gives offence in matters 
of religion, the offender shall be brought up and punished by 
his own authorities ; 

12. If any subje ect of one of the two parties has a claim in 
the way of debt upon a subject of the other party, the defend- 
ant shall be called before his own authorities ; 

13. Both parties bind themselves to surrender deserters or 
runaway criminals. 

The said treaty was sworn to and signed by both parties, by 
each of them according to the customs of his country. 

The Admiral then delivered to Radja Saprane a letter 
addressed to the King and coming from His Highness Prince 
Maurice, which letter was accompanied by the presents also 
sent to the King by the said Prince, which presents consisted 
of a long fusil, a double-barrelled pistol inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, two other pistols, a sword of honour, and a 
halberd, besides those sent by the Directors of the East India 
Company, consisting of one fine harness, two haiberds and six 
cuirasses. 

Mr, Marztier thereupon landed on the 18th May, with 700 
men, and falling in with a troop of 400 Portuguese and black 
soldiers armed with muskets and pikes, he immediately attack- 
ed them, and drove them back to the suourb. 

Finding astrong thick wall there (*) they at once threw upan 
entrenchment, from behind which they cpened such a hot fire 
upon the enemy, that he had to abandon his position, which 
was set fire to by its own inhabitants. 

After having made a rapid personal examination of the 
town, Mr. Marrnier found near it a pretty large river, (*) which 
to cross would be rather a hard task, seeing as he did so many 
strong turrets and such solid heavy walls round the town that 
it would have been very easy for the Portuguese to prevent 
him from taking the town; besides that he had not forces 


(+) Pintu Tranquerah ? 
(7) The Malacca river, separating the fortress and main town 
from the suburbs. 


\ 
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enough for the DHE OS ay fFhis soldiers being laid up * 
already with sickness, and as for ine assistance of the Malays, 
he did not feel inclined to rely too much upon it. 

In the meantime he ordered his troops with the assistance 
of the Malays to construct a battery in the said suburb, and 
armed it with me 17 poaaders, with which he intended to 
silence the fire of the enemy on that side of the town. ; 

By this time Mr. Mareritzr had noticed, that whenever he 
had asked Radja Sasprance for the help of his men he indeed 
promised to send him people, but they never appeared ; and 
concluding that there was something amiss between the King 
of Djohor and his brother, he beeu me aware, “that he was 


knocking at a deaf an door, the more so that they had 
conceived a sentiment o f jealousy against each ane Finally, 
becoming convinced that he could never take the town with 


the small number of troops eae his command, he thought it 
advisable to raise the siege and re-embark his troops, especially 
when the Bandahara had told him plainly that the Malays 
intended to leave the whole business to us, under pretence 
that Ternate and Ambon had also been taken by us without 

the assistance of the natives. : 


I wish to take this opportunity of correcting an erroneous 
statement [ made in foot-note (5) p. 50 of No. 13 of this 
Journal for June, 1884, The arms on the old gateway 
there mentioned are not Portuguese, though I was so in- 
formed by a Portu pee iese Consul, but Duteh after all, the 
Batavian lion is clear. . 


Di Acta 
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Rapport a M. le Ministre de Instruction Publique sur une 
Mission aux Iles Philippines et en Malaiste (1879-1881), 
par M. le Docteur J. MONTANO. Paris, HACHETTE, 
1885. 


Every contribution to the scientific literature of the Philip- 
pines is of value, for though these islands have been under 
European dominion for over 300 years, itis astonishing how 
much there is still to be learned about them. There is no 
complete work which embraces the whole subject of the geology, 
geography, and natural history of this group. One has to look 
for the botany in old Fray Bxianco’s work, or pursue it 
through the voluminous pages of A. pE CanpoLLE’s Prodro- 
mus. A valuable illustrated work on the forest flora of the 
Philippines has been lately published at Manila by Sefor 
Vipat. But both works are incomplete. The geology of the 
island may be sought in the various papers supplied to the 
Boletino del Carte Geologico di Espaia, a work now extending 
to many volumes. M. Jacor has given many valuable details 
in his Reisen in den Philippinen (Berlin 1873), a work which 
has been translated into Spanish, French, and English. There 
is also an Appendix by J. Roru on the geology of the islands. 
Baron RicutTHOFEN has published some observations on the 
nummulitic limestones of Binangonan. Finally, M. Vinat 
has published (Madrid, 1874) a Memoir on the mountains of 
the Philippines. : 

In the numerous works published by the monks about their 
missions, which are very voluminous, there are scattered notices 
of geology and natural history, which have more value than one 
would imagine from the imperfect state of scientific knowledge 
when they were written. In these may be found many interest- 
ing details of hurricanes, earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions. 
The history of the Dominican Mission in the Philippines is in 
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six volumes, while the works of the Augustinians and Jesuits 
are too numerous to specify. 

In spite of all these, however, a good general work embracing 
all the departments of science is still a desideratum, for the ma- 
teriat of which Dr. Monrano’s Report is a contribution which 
cannot be too highly praised. His opportunities for observa- 
tion have been considerable. He visited in succession Luzon, 
Calamianes, Palawan, Balabac, Mindanao, and Panay, besides 
making long journeys inland, especially in the little known 
island of Mindanao. His qualifications for making the most 
of such SPELL appear to be of the highest order, and 
thus we have notices, necessarily brief it is “true, in almost 
every department of science. 

The Report is divided into tive chapters, viz.’:—1.—Geology ; 
2.—Meteorology ; 3.—Anthropology ; 4.—Pathology ; 5.—Dia- 
lects; 6.—Political Geography, including Agriculture and 
Commerce. Zoology and Botany are to form the subjects of a 
subsequent work. 

One would suppose, from the volcanic nature of these is- 
lands, that the geology would be somewhat uniform and that the 
author’s notes would be confined to notices.of voleanic pro- 
ducts with investigations on the disturbances to’ which the 
eroup has been subjected. But sedimentary and fossiliferous 
rocks are not wanting in the islands. The formation ranges 
from the lower paleozoie to miocene, through, like all the eastern 
islands, mesozoic rocks appear to he wanting. The writer of 
this notice, when visiting the Calamianes group some few 
months back, was surprised to find the island of Coron and 
many other smaller islands entirely composed of precipitous 
limestone similar to what is found m Selangor and Perak in 
the Malay Peninsula. And what makes the resemblance still 
more striking that immediately opposite, on the island of 
Culion, the rocks are paleozoic and ee decomposing 
into eric just hike what is found in the tin formations at 
Thaiperg. Limestone is also found in the north-west of Luzon, 
and also miocene rocks and broken fossils mostly of forami- 
nifera. As a general rule, it may be said that the sedimentary 
rocks belong more to the southern islands. In Mindanao there 
are quartz veins with gold in slates, also tertiary rocks. There 
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is also coal in the central and southern islands. Dr. 
Montano explored a good deal of the River Agusan in Minda- 
nao. Between Bislig and Catel he found traces of an exten- 
sive upheaval of the coast line. Large banks of madrepore 
coral were raised above the level of the sea, extending in wide 
horizontal strata rounded by the waves which the north-east 
wind frequently dashes over them. The mineralogical notices 
in the Report are not very numerous, and the chapter concludes 
with a long account of earthquake phenomena. Of course, the 
great earthquake of 1880 is not passed over, but the author gives 
the account and diagrams of the Jesuit Padre Faura, which 
have been’ already published. Dr. Monrtano’s rouiarks and 
observations on seismology are very interesting. 

The meteorological portion of this work is less satis sfactory, 
Inasmuch as the author did not reside long enough in Malay- 
sia or the Philippines to enable him to form any conclusions 
from actual observation. He might, however, have cbtained 
excellent material from the published reports in Singapore, just 
as he has availed himself of the published reports of the Jesuit 
Observatory at Manila. These are very complete, but the 
whole subject, including that of typhoons, to which Manila 1s so 
liable, is about to. be treated of in a separate work by Padre 
Fsura, who, for many years, has been the Director of the 
Observatory of the Ateneo Municipal. 

This Report is especially interesting in the department of 
ethnography, and much that is new will be found in it. The 
author gives a very full record of facts, which, as he has no 
theory of his own to support, appear to be entirely trust- 
worthy. He describes the Negritos or aboriginal mountain 
tribes in a very full manner. They correspond to our Sakeis in 
Malaysia, and are quite distinct from the bulk of the native 
population throughout the island. They are divided into 
different tribes according to the mountains where they dwell. 
They have never been civilised in any way, and all attampts to 
reclaim them have failed. Even on M ariveles, close as these 
mountains are to the city of Manila, they are to be sO un- 
controlled by the Spanish Government and occasional! ily killing 

a solitary Chinese or Tagal who strays into their mountain 
Ronen 
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The great portion of the natives or Indians who inhabit the 
lowlands of the islands belong to the tribes or races which are 
distinguished as Tagalocs, Bisayas or Vishayas, and Bicols. 
They are all branches from the Malay stock, with a somewhat 
marked approach to the Chinese type. 

Though I have said that Dr. Monvano has no theory of his 
own to support, of course he hasa system which he developes. 
He follows those who regard the people of Malaysia and all that 
portion of the great archipelago to the west of Flores, Ceram 
and Gilolo (the limit of the Papuan race) as belonging to three 
distinct races, viz.:—the Negritos, the Indonesians, and the 
Malays. Dr. Monrano limits the application of this system 
to the countries which he visited. As he saw very little of the 
Malay Peninsula, that portion of his work is incomplete. 

Making every allowance for the changes and admixtures to 
which every race is subject, the author gives the followimg idea 
of the system. The islands are supposed to be divided into 
three zones. The Negritos, occupy the internal or mountain 
region to which they have been driven by the Indonesian inva- 
sion. ‘The Indonesians occupy the central zone, where they 
have been driven in their turn by the Malay races, which almost 
exclusively occupy the external zone and are spread on all the 
coasts of the Indian Archipelago as far as Flores. 

So far the idea is simple enough, but it soon becomes compli- 
eated, even when applied to the Philippine Islands alone. 
There we have the Negrito in the mountains, but in most of 
the islands there is not much trace of the Indonesian. We 
find ourselves in presence of a Malay race divided into three 
peoples, as we may call them, s peaking three different languages, 
though all of undoubted Malay origin. There are the “Bicols, 
the Tagalocs, and the Bisayas. 'T hese form the bulk of the po- 
pulation of the islands. The N egritos are rapidly disappearing 
and do not number in Luzon and Mindanao more than 500 
souls. The Bicols are close on half-a-million; the Tagaloes 
about twelve hundred thousand ; and the Bisayas two million 
and a half. Dr. Monrano confines his observations to the 
Indonesians of Mindanao, and enumerates them as about 
fifty thousand. , 

The three great tribes of Malays already described are con- 
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sidered as having a predominance of Chinese blood, and in the 
Gulf of Davao (Mindanao) and Sulu he finds Malays with a 
mixture of Arab and Indonesian blood. These are called 
Moors by the Spaniards and are all Mohammedans. They 
number about ten thousand souls. 

The author divides the Negritos of Luzon and Mindanao 
into :—l.—Neegritos; 2.—Mamanua; 3.—Negrito Mestizos. 
In Malacca he enumerates four tribes, namely :—1.—Manthra, 
2.—Knabui, 3.—Udai, and 4.—Jakuns. Other Sakeis are not 
taken into account. Besides these, there are many Negritos in 
the other large islands of the Philippine group, such as Mindo- 
ro, Panay, &c., but of these Dr. Montano saw nothing. 

There can be no doubt that there are three zones of races to 
be found in most of the larger islands of the Indian Archipe- 
lago.. Nay more, we find the same or similar facts far beyond 
the limits ascribed to them by Dr. Montano. There are three 
zones of races very distinctly marked in Formosa, in Hainan 
probably, and there are even traces of the samein Japan. But 
when we come to analyze the constituents of these zones, the 
difficulty of classifying them under one head becomes manifest. 
In Borneo, for instance, the coast line is on the west, north and 
north-east overspread with Malays (Bajows), the central zone 
may roughly be said to be made up of the various tribes of 
Dusuns and Dyaks.. But the Dusuns are of partly Chinese 
origin, and there does not seem to be anything in common bet- 
ween them and the Indonesians. In the centre we have wild 
mountain tribes, of which little is known, but yet sufficient to 
say that they are not Negritos. 

In Formosa the Negritos of the mountains are a fierce sa- 
vage tribe very like those of Luzon, but more treacherous. 
The central zone is a mixture of Chinese and possibly a Malay 
race, while the coast line is entirely Chinese. We have no 
traces of a distinct Indonesian population in the Malay Penin- 
sula, but any person who pays much attention to the diversities 
of type amongst the Malays in the various States must see at 
once that some admixture of races must have taken place. 
Of course, the recent mestizos of Malay-Chinese and Indo-Ma- 
lavs are taken into account by Dr. Monrano. 


The portion of this work which is devoted to language will 
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be read with great interest by the student. The author states 
that all the dialects of the independent tribes which he visited 
belong to a family of languages which he calls Malayo-Polyne- 
sian. This result is the more important as it tends to throw 
some little h¢ht onthe approximation which some have found 
between the Japanese language and the Polynesian. In Ja- 
panese, Malay words and a Malay structure are also slightly 
perceptible. What if the Polynesian races are the ultimate 
dispersion’ of a race which once spread over and peopled the 
east even as far as Japan? In the Philippines Dr. Montano 
takes Tagaloe as the type, comprising under that group the 
Bicol and Bisaya dialects. They are almost as distinct from 
each other as they are from the Malay, but yet they are all of 
Maiay origin beyond a doubt. | 
~The author says that in all these languages or dialects there 
are no such things as parts of speech properly speaking. Theo- 
ret ae all the words may be considered as roots and by them- 
selves having no more than avague sense. ‘Their value as sub- 
ject or object verb or quality is determined by afiixes and 
suffixes less numerous in Malay than in the Tagaloe dialects, 
where their use is extremely complicated. This renders the 
lancuage dificult for Europeans. Yet most of the monks ee 
it fuen ‘ly, and they have amped so many and such excellen 
grammars and dictionaries of all the dialects that the study of 
them and the elucidation of their history is much facilitated.. 
The Negritos have no language of their own, at least now in 
the Philippines. They speak a corrupted Tagaloe. It isa 
pity that we know so little of the language of our Sakeis. Mr. 
J. K. pe ua CRorx has published something on the subject (Jour- 
nal of the Anthropological sees August and November, 
1882), and we may hope that before long some of the officers of 
Government in the Malay Seach will take the matter up. 
Dr. Montano gives very full vocabularies of Malay, ‘Tagaloe, 
Bisaya, Buled- -Upih, Negrito, Samal; Manobo, Bagobo, Tageacao- 
lo, Bilan, and Atas. ‘The last five are small tribes in Mindanao 
with very distinct dialects. Buled-Upih is the lauguage of the 
natives on the Kinabatangan River in north-east Borneo. The 
orthography of the Malay given in this book is peculiar, and 
adds one more to the ways of rendering that language accessible 
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to Europeans by odd combinations of letters. Dr. Monrano’s 
mode may be better than its predecessors, but at any rate it 
differs from them. At present no two books agree, and the 
student is:fairly bewildered. Who will put an end to this 
- confusion ? 

Connected with the subject of ethnology, there are thirty 
beautifully executed phototypes by Quinsac. Their execution 
leaves nothing to be desired. There is also a plate represent- 
ing microscopic sections of hair from various tribes. These 
sections show an oval, or sometimes a triangular and gqua- 
drangular outline, but never a cylindrica! one. 

The chapter on pathology is exceedingly interesting, contain- 
ing as it does notices of all the various diseases amongst the 
natives which came under the author’s notice. He also gives 
some well-considered observations on the effect of the climate 
upon Huropeans. ‘The subject, however, is too Jong to be dealt 
with here, and the same may be said on the chapters devoted 
to commerce and agriculture. This notice may be concluded 
by stating that Dr. Monrano has contributed a most valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the Philippine Islands, which 
will hereafter be a standard work of reference on the subject. 
Scientific men will look forward anxiously to the portions 
especially devoted to zoology and botany. Even in this 
report there is a list of native names of plants with their cor- 
responding botanical names and the orders to which they be- 
long, amounting to 190 plants. A similar list is given by 
Vipat, which the writer of this notice has found most useful in 
travelling through the Philippines, but Monrano’s list contains 
tribal names which are not found elsewhere. 


J, E. TENISON-WOODS. 


“Work and Adventurein New Guinea, 1877 to 1885,” by Rev. 
JAMES CHALMERS, oe Rev. W. Wav str GIL The 
Keligious Tract Society, 1885. 


Just a year has elapsed since Commodore Exsxking pro- 
claimed a British protectorate over a large portion of the 
southern shores of New Guinea extending from the limit of 
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the territory claimed by the Government of the Netherlands, 
about Longitude 141° K., to East Cape including certain adja- 
cent islands. A High Commissioner (Major-General Sir 
PETER SCRATCHLEY, R.E.) has been appointed, and may per- 
haps soon be heard of off the coast of the Protectorate. In 
the meantime the work of Messrs. CHaLMers and Guixt, 
which has been lately published, comes opportunely to afford 
the most recent information, from those best qualified to 
give it, of the territory in which Great Britain has acquired 
new interests and responsibilities, and of the manners and 
customs of the tribes inhabiting it. 

The authors are missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society, but their book is no mere chronicle of mission work ; 
it contains valuable ethnographical notes about comparatively 
unknown tribes, and records of exploration in new regions. The 
mission, which dates only from 1871, seems now to be firmly 
established ; the head-quarters of the missionaries are at Port 
Moresby, while thirty-two native teachers, most of them South 
Sea Islanders, but some of them New Guinea converts, are sta- 
tioned at various villages along the south-eastern coast of the 
great island between Motu-Motu and Hast Cape. 

The only specimen of the language given consists of the 
names of the months (thirteen) and the numerals in the 
Motu dialect, which is used by the natives of Port Moresby. 
Other dialects are mentioned——Roro, Hula, Koiari, &c.—and the 
natives of different districts seem to be unintelligible to each 
other. At Teste Island several Polynesian words were recog- 
nised in the conversation of the natives with each other. 

The people of Port Moresby speak of themselves as being 
of the same origin as the natives of the gulf of Papua. “ Two 
men sprung out of the earth—Kerimaikuku and Kerimaikape— 
but no woman; their only companion was a female dog. 
Anxious for children, a daughter and a son were born to them. 
When these were grown up they married, and children being 
born the inhabitants soon numbered fourteen. ‘They then 
separated, two going right back to the mountains, and from 
them sprung the great Koiari tribe; two going not so far 
inland, and dwelling on the’ low lands and from them sprung 
the Koitapuans, a tribe of sorcerers; the remainder all going 
to Elema, where they remained many generations.” 
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The only account that a mountain tribe in the interior of 
the Kabadi district could give of their faith was that their 
great spirit lived on the mountains and was called Oarova; he 
had a wife named Ooirova and they had a son called Kurorova. 

A native of Orokolo, a place at the head of the gulf of 
Papua, furnished the following particulars as to the beliefs of 
his tribe :— 

“The spirit. Kanitu made two men and two women who 
came out of the-earth. The name of the elder brother was 
Leleva and the younger Vovod; from them have sprung all 
mankind. This spirit lives in spirit- land on the mountains 
and when he visits a village he rests on the ridge of the tem- 
ple. He is represented in the temple in wicker- work ; there 
heis consulted and presents made to him.” 

In connection with this word Kanitu, or Kanidu, which by 
the way seems to have been adopted by the missionaries as a 
mode of translating the word Gop, it is noticeable that the 
word Sinitu, meaning a malevolent spirit, is found among cer- 
tain Malayan tribes, e.g., the islanders of Mantawe off the 
West Coast of Sumatra. See Journl. Ind. Arch., 1X, 287. 

As is the case with all of the larger eastern islands, the 
interior of New Guinea seems to be inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes who have been driven back to the hills by a robuster 
race now occupying the coast districts. While the latter are 
described as being in places as fair as South Sea Islanders, 
the former are cad to be black with woolly hair, beards aml 
moustaches, and are all cannibals. The physique of the people 
is found to improve as one travels eastward from Port Moresby, 
and Dufaure island is mentioned as the point of meeting of 
two races—one from the Kerepunu side and the other from 
the east. Both would seem to differ considerably from the 
Papuans of the Gulf. At South Cape the people are small 
and puny and much darker than the Eastern Polynesians. 

The houses of the natives are bmlt on piles, and in 
many places villages are found composed entirely of houses 
built in this way in shallow water on the sea-shore, com- 
munication being maintained between them by horizontal 
poles supported on perpendicular ones. Mr. Guiut des- 
eribes these as |“ Swiss-lake-lke villages ’’ in allusion, of 
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course, to discoveries of the remains of houses raised on piles 
in lacustrine sites in Switzerland and North Italy. 
Wattacz long ago stated that the view of an ancient lake- 


dwellers village, given as the frontispiece of Sir CHar es 
Lyext’s “ Antiquity of Man,” 1s chiefly founded on a sketch of a 


New Guineavillage,viz., Dorey inthe North-west oftheisland.* 
The custom of building on piles or bamboo posts at various 
heights above the oround is very general from the frontiers 
of Tibet to the islands of the South Sea, and is one of the many 
points which support the theory of an identity of origin be- 
tween the Indo-Chinese races and the races of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago.t Specimens of Malay villages on stilts standing in 
the sea may be viewed any day in New Harbour, Singapore. 
The customs of the people as regards clothing are not 
such as to encourage a hope of finding a new market for 
English cotton goods in New Guinea! The married men 
and women are described as having very little dress; the 
young men and girls have a little. more than their pa- 
rents. Shell ornaments for the hair, shell necklaces, and 
nose-ornaments and armlets of the same material are much 
worn. So are tortoise-shell ear-rings. A grass petticoat is 
worn by women and is said to be identical with that formerly 
worn in the Ellice group, the grass being ornamented by alter- 
nate red and yellow strips of pandanus leaf; married women 
have their heads close shaven, while unmarried girls wear 
their hair “in a complete frizle, four or five inches long and 
not parted.”’ Young men wear a coloured band of native 
cloth round the stomach. It is made from the bark of the 
native mulberry, and is woven tightly on the body, the flesh 
bulging out ahove and below. It can be removed only by 
cutting it. The face is painted in stripes of black, white, red 
and yellow, and nasal ornaments, often nine inches long and 
curved, are inserted in the pierced septum. At Murray Island 
the old men, to conceal their grey hair, take to wigs, “which 
represent them as having long, flowing, curly hair asin youth!” 
Tattooing is common. Women at Port Moresby are des- 
cribed by Mr. Gri as “ exquisitely tattooed,” while at Hula, 


* Watrtsce’s Malay Archipelago, II, 305. 
+ Colonel Yue, Journ. Anthrop. Instit. 
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fatter east, the tattooing 1s said to be “ simply perfect ”’? and 
to leave upon the mind the effect of clothing. ‘Married 
women have a necklace or chain tattooed round the neck ; 
each pattern has a distinct name. It is done to please the 
future husband, who has to pay liberally for it.’ At South 
Cape, says Mr. Cuatmers, the women ‘tattoo themselves 
all over their faces and bodies and make themselves look 
very ugly, ”’ shewing either an inferiority im art on the part 
of the South Cape people, or a diversity of taste between the 
two authors. ‘Tattoo-marks on the chest and back of a chief 
indicate severally a life violently taken. 

When in mourning for a relative the body is blackened over 
and besmeared with ashes, and the chest and shoulders, and 
sometimes the entire person, are enveloped in fine net-work. 
A widow will sometimes remain in mourning for five years, 
during which period, it is said, she wears no ornaments and 
performs no ablutions. A mother in mourning for her daugh- 
ter will wear round her neck all the ornaments once the pro- 
perty of the deceased, and along with them the jawbone taken 
from the unburied body. The latter incident must be looked 
upon, however, as a charm to avert the evil infiuence of the 
spirit of the deceased rather than any token of mourning, for 
in another place Mr. Cuatmers describes one of his euides 
(at Stacy Island) as wearing, as an armlet, the jawbone of a 
man whom he had killed A eaten, “ Te others strutted 
about with human bones daneling from their hair and about 
their necks.” Similarly, it may be doubted if the “i immense 
necklace,” seen by Mr. Gru, slung over the left shoulder of a 
woman (consisting of the vertebre of her deceased brother ), 
was really worn “as a mark of affection,’ and the five widows 
of one husband who carried about, each of them, a portion 
of his remains, the eldest carrying the skull in a basket, 
were probably guided by some superstition which the Eu- 
ropean observer did not fathom 

Cannibalism, though not universal, is general. ‘The Stacy 
Islanders boasted of having killed and eaten ten of their 
enemies from the mainland, and the house of the chief was 
hung with the skulls of the enemies eaten by himself and 
his people. Among these people a cannibal feast, to which 
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Mr. Cuanmers was invited, was held and “some of our 
friends appeared with pieces of human flesh dangling from 
their necks and arms.” The black tribes of the interior 
have the reputation of being cannibals, and those with whom 
the Port Moresby natives trade are said to laugh at the 
latter for not eating such delicate food as human flesh 
Instances are given too of cannibalism on the part of na- 
tives of the Hayter and Heath Islands, of Teste Island and 
of South Cape. At the last-named place a friendly chief 
presented to Mrs. Cuatmers a buman breast, “a highly 
prized and delicate bit.” It 1s not astonishing, therefore, 
that her husband records that after this he ceased to gratify 
the natives in this part of New Guinea with exhibitions of 
his chest, though the free inspection of the feet, boots, arms, 
and chest of an European seems to peculiarly delight them. 
“All shout with delight, and every new arrival must have a 
look.” 

The gods of the natives of the south-east of New Guinea 
are Kaevakuku, Semese, and Tauparau, the first being a 
female and the others male spirits. The district of Elema 
is supposed to be the place of residence of these gods, and 
here, as well as at other places along the coast, there are 
temples contaming idols where dances and feasts are held. 
No females or youths may approach the Hous Singing 
enters largely into the worship of these people, which would 
seem to be rather dictated by the fear of evil spirits than 
belief in beneficent ones. “The centre post in every house 
is sacred to Kaevakuku and her portion of food in every 
feast is first offered there. The first fruits belung to her. 
All planting. is useless unless blessed by the gods. The sun 
belongs to Kaevakuku. Rain, hghtning and. thunder to 
Semese and Tauparau.” ......... Kaevakuku is represented by a 
large frame of wicker-work. Semese and Tauparau are made 
from blocks of wocd and stand outside of some temples, 
and against all the posts running down thecentre.’ During 
a thunderstorm the natives beat drums and shout in order 
to drive away the storm-spirits. 

“‘Spiritists,’ as Mr. Cuatmers calls them, who profess to 
make revelations by the aid of spirits who speak through 
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them, after the manner of the Borneo manang and the 
Malay puwang, are much believed in and feared, and, like 
the latter, adopt a feigned voice and use much singing and 
chanting in their incantations. They have the reputation of 
being expert poisoners, and wars are undertaken and mur- 
ders committed on their representations. It is no wonder 
that the sorcerer “ gets the best of everything—best pig, best 
food, best tomahawk, best shelis.”? There are sorceresses 
also. So, among the islanders of Buru, the “‘Swangi,” who 
has a familiar spirit at his command and is able to cause 
sickness or disaster, receives presents, not only from those 
anxious to retain his goodwill, but also from those who wish 
to use his power to the injury of an enemy.* 


Of social customs, or ceremonies at births and marriages, 
there is no account. It would appear to be the custom for 
the husband to purehase his wife, one chief having stated to 
Mr. Cuatmers that he had naid “an enormous sum” for 
his consort, viz., ten arm shells, three pear! shells, two strings 
of dogs teeth, several hundreds of cocoa-nuts, a large quan- 
tity of yams, and two pigs. But in another district (up 
the William River) a man pays nothing on marriage for a 
girl, but has to pay heavily it the object of his choice be a 
widow ! 


Accounts of burial customs vary according to the different 
localities and tribes visited. Of the natives of Suau, or 
South Cape, Mr. Gitu says: “‘ All the members of a family 
at death oceupy the same grave (above which a small housce 
is erected ), the earth that thinly covered the last occupant 
being sccoped out to admit the new-comer. These graves 
are shallow; the dead being buried in a sitting posture, 
hands folded. The earth is thrown in up to the mouth only. 
An earthen pot covers the head. After a time the pot is 
taken off, the perfect skull removed and cleansed—-eventu- 
ally to be hung up in a basket or net inside the dwelling of 
the deceased- over the fire to blacken in the smoke. 


* Forbes, Eastern Archipelago, 404 ( Buru), 338 ( Timor ). 
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Among the Koiari tribe the bodies of the dead are not 
buried, but are dried and preserved in the following manner:—* 

“A fire is kept burning day and night at the head and 
feet for months. The entire skin is removed by means: of 
the thumb and forefinger and ae juices plastered all over 
the faceand body of fhe operator (parent, husband, or wife 
of the deceased). The fire gradually desiccates the flesh, so 
that little more than the skeleton is left. Their next anxiety 
is to discover by whose sorceries he or she has died. ‘The 
mode of proceeding is as follows: the wise man of the tribe 
places on the body as many bits of dried grass as there are 
known villages round about, each bit being placed m the 
correct relative position. The incantation begins; at length 
a fly cr some other insect alights on one of these straws, 
probably attracted by the smell. lt is now evident to the 
wise man that an inhabitant of the village indicated by the 
straw occasioned the death of their friend by sorcery, for 
has not the god spoken? That same night revenge must 
be obtained! The desiccated body is well wrapped up and 
fixed in a lofty tree. The ashes of the two fires are rubbed 
over the faces of the relatives and other watchers, a grand 
feast and dancing concluding the whole.” The resemblance 
of some of these incidents to the customs of the islanders 
of Buru and Timor and of the Australian aborigines is 
worthy of remark: Forses has noticed that the Timorese, 
like the Australians, cannot understand why any one should 
die unless he be lalled and seek, after a death, the person 
whose malevolent influence has caused it.¢ ‘The same people 
suspend dead bodies, folded at the thighs and wrapped in 
mats, in lofty trees. t 

In districts where burial is practised (e. g., Port Moresby) 
a stake is planted beside the grave to which are tied the 
spear, club, bow and arrow of the deceased, (if a man), 


* Mr. Gin es out that D’Axusenrtis in his work on New 
Guinea [vol. u, pp. 188, 134], has furnished evidence of a similar 
practice ae among the natives of the Fly River, 500 miles 
further west. 

+ Eastern Archipelago, 404, 438, 

t 1d., p. 434. 
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broken to prevent theft: at the grave of a woman her cook- 
ing utensils, grass petticoats, &c., are slonly suspended. 
This is the datya of the Dayaks & Borneo* and agrees, as 
Mr. Git points ont, with eae which prevail generally 
among the Polynesians. At a funeral which he witnessed, the 
widow sat at the head of the grave besmeared with ashes. A 
lament was sung by the assemblage to the accompaniment of 
drums which each man carried. Lhe women scratched each 
others’ faces and bosoms until they bled freely: “then the 
hair of the dead was plucked and shaved off as charms; in- 
describable phallic scenes followed’ It is the custom for 
relatives to watch by the graves of their deceased friends, and 
small huts are erected over or near the graves, in which they 
sleep at night. 

Of a tribe of mountaineers whom he visited, Mr. CHanmers 
says: “the natives very seldom bury their dead, leaving the 
body in a house set apart for it, which they often visit. When 
a number of deaths take place, they leave the village and set- 
tle somewhere else not far off: There is one grave here, near 
to our house, on which a tobacco plant is growing, a bamboo 
pipe, the property of the deceased, alongside a few sticks on 
end with yams on top. When they do bury, the body is placec 
standing in the grave.’” A most crueland unnatural custom, said 
to prevail in the district of Aroma, is that of burying alive decre- 
pit parents andgrandparents. A native teacher saw a man dig : 
grave for his aged grandmother. With his own strong arms 
he deposited her in it, despite her tears and feeble resistance. 
When remonstrated with, he ee “She cannot live. She is 
already as good as dead.” He then filled up the grave and 
trod the earth down upon the living victim and went home. 

Taro, sago, cocoa-nuts, betel-nuts, yams, plantains, and sugar- 
cane are produced abundantly. Sago is cooked with shell 
fish, boiled with bananas, roasted on stones, baked in the ashes, 
fed up in leaves, &c., eee Pork and the meat of the wallaby 
are much valued as food by the natives, and iguanas are also 
eaten. ‘lhe indigenous breed of fowls is inferior. C 


Cucumbers 
are cultivated. A small oyster, described as ‘‘ capital eating ” 


. 


* See-No. 14 of this Journal, p. 291 
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is plentiful at Port Moresby. The South Sea Island kava 
(piper methysticum ) grows wild. Among the products of © 
one district are enumerated raspberries, strawberries , nutmegs, 
tobacco, capsicums and indigenous cotton. 

Mr. CHanmErs fives the native names of several species of 
wild animals, but as he did not see them, was unable to iden- 
tify them. “The Jakoni, Gomina and Ayila are very large 
and fierce. The Papara and Gadana are small but fierce.” 
In the existence of these Mr. Grit does not appear to believe, 
for he says that the wild pig (sus papuensis ) is the largest 
and, excepting the dingo, almost the only true mammal in 
New Guinea, all the rest being marsupials. There are two 
species of wallaby in New Guinea and “two species of the 
hithertostrictly Australian genus Hchidna, or spiny ant-eater, 
have been discovered,” (Tachyglossus Bruijnii and T. Lawesii). 
Both forms are oviparous. ‘The Hchidna produces a single 
ego at a birth, thus supplying, as Mr. Git remarks, the con- 
necting hak between reptiles and mammalia. 

Mr. Gini discusses the relative advantages of three places 
as the capital of British New Guinea. These are Hall Sound, 
Port t Moresby, and Kerepunu. ‘The first is near a vast extent 
of fertile land, but swamps make it unhealthy; the second is 
shut off by fae from the interior; and the third though 
giving access to a valuable district is so thickly inhabited that 
to obtain a site would be difficult. The advantages of a safe 
harbour tell in favour of Port Moresby, but probably the head- 
quarters of the High Commissioner will be the deck of his 
steamer for some time to come. The density of the population 
and the attachment of the natives to their holdings will make 
colonisation in New Guinea a very different undertaking to 
that which lay before early settlers in Australia. At South 
Cape Mr. Gitt was told that “every acre of soil along this 
part of New Gninea has its owner. <A native desirous of 
making a plantation on another person’s land can do so by 
asking permission, or by a stipulated payment, but only for 
once.” The cultivation of jute is mentioned as an industry 
likely to be valuable in the future, aspecimen of New Guinea 
jute, submitted to “‘a well-known Dundee firm,” having been 
pronounced to be the finest jute in the world. 
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This book contains an account of the murder of four native 
teachers and the wives and children of two of them in 1881, 
and of the murder of Dr. James and Mr. THornGeEEN, with 
allusions to other outrages. And it is not difficult to gather 
from Mr. Cuaumers’ unvarnished narrations of his various 
journeys that difficuities and dangers which he successfull 
surmounted might, in the case of one not gitted with equal 
coolness and courage, have given occasion for bloodshed, and 
consequently for permanent hostility with a revengeful people. 
His knowledge and influence will, no doubt, be most useful to 
those charged with the administration of the Protectorate , and 
if is to be hoped that le may, at some future, time be able to 
give to the world fuller de tails about New Guinea than those 
contained in this unpretending volume, which has apparently 
been compiled in England, in his absence, from some of his 
journals and papers. IIl- dig ested, as information communi- 
cated in this way must necessarily be, it is sufficient to enable 
the reader to admit, with the author of the introduction, that 
Mr. Cuatmers has combined the qualities of missionary and 
explorer in a remarkable degree, and has added enormously to 
the stock of our geographical knowledge of New Guinea, and 
to Our accurate acquaintance with the ways of thinking, the 
habits, superstitions, and moae of life of the various tribes of 
natives, 
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EXPLORATION OF PAHANG. 


ee 


Extract from a letter from Mr. W. Cameron to H. E. 
the Acting Governor (the Hon'ble Cecil C. Smtth, 
C.M.G.) dated 4th Septemder, 1885. 


I have had a very successful expedition this time, and 
think it is the most complete and comprehensive piece of 
exploring I have done yet, as well as one likely to lead to 
practical results. , | 


I have discovered Pahang to be a much larger territory 
than even I imagined, and I always knew it to be larger than 
was generally supposed. It impinges right up to the Ulu 
of the Kinta and the Raia close into Pérak just as it does at 
Ginting Bidei, and there is no intermediate nobody’s land, 
except that this portion is totally unknown even to the 
Pahangites or to any Malays. There is in this place a sort 
of central hill country, a sort of vortex in the mountains, 
where fora wide area we have gentle slopes and pamah 
(plateau) land, with rounded hills shut in all round by loftier 
ranges but which from the mean elevation of this vortex appear 
comparatively low, but the mean of the valley for many miles 
is 4,500 to 4,750 feet above sea level by aneroid. Streams of 
considerable size glide along easily from all around and go to 
feed one large stream eventually, and this is the Telom—the real 
Ulu of the Jélei. Tascended cue mountain at the N. E. corner 
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of this central land and locked down on the N. E. side to the real 
Ulu (upper reaches) of the Kélantan, further east again behind 
a lofty range, Pahang, octopus-like, shoots out another arm to 
the north impinging on Kélantan. The mountain which [ as- 
cended was 6,300 feet by aneroid, probably considerably higher 
real altitude, and stands in somewhere about 4° 38’ North 
Latitude 10 degrees north of east. Of this a lofty mountain 
range rises Closing in the vortex (to continue the simile) to the 
Kast (the vortex being the Telom). ‘This lofty range I 
estimated to be over 8,000 feet, perhaps considerably more. 
I dared not ascend it, for, not knowing what stream or system 
of streams I was on, I was obliged to hold on to the watershed 
till it brought me right into Pahang known. I had no one 
who could give me any information, and the Sakeis all fled 
before us, so that I had to be my own guide, and thus, as I 
say, was tied to this watershed till I could make sure what it 
was, as I felt certain it would settle the question of the central 
watershed about which there have been various conjectures, 
and it has solved the question, at least up to this point and a 
good way north of it. 

We had rather a trying time of it, owing to the fearful 
rains. Colds, fevers and rheumatism were our constant com- 
panions, and my men suffered very much. 


I hope that I may have an opportunity of placing some 
of the results of this expedition more fully before you, and 
thanking you for your kind wishes. 


I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


WILLIAM CAMERON. 


P.S.—I was fortunate enough to obtain particularly in- 
teresting geological data, of which I have brought many speci- 
mens aud made copious notes. J should have stated generally 
that my route was up the Raia which I explored, the Ulu 
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(upper reaches) being unknown, as well as the Penoh which is 
an anak (tributary) of the Kinta. I crossed a mountain by a pass 
5,300 feet by aneroid lying exactly at the Uluof the Kinta, 
Penoh and Telom. This I have called Gunho Pass. I took the 
elephants over with me, explored this new country and followed 
the Telom till I got to within a day’s sail of the place where it 
joins the Jélei. Long ere this all our stores but rice had been 
exhausted, so for the purpose of obtaining supplies, and also be- 
cause a rumour had got abroad in Pahang that I was a musoh 
(enemy) with forty elephants and four hundred men come dowp 
to harry and to raid, I had to reassure the authorities: I went 
down to the Toh Kaya’s and to Pénjum by sampan, then back 
again and then crossed southerly all the rivers of Upper Pahang, 
keeping close to the foot of the main ranges, and coming out 
over mountains 5,000 feet high at the Ulu of a tributary of 
the Slim, and thence on to Bernam. 


I have reason to thank the Great Master that I was ena- 
bled under his protection to bring my men back alive, although 
I cannot say well, for I on several occasions had great reason 
to be alarmed and feared some would succumb ; there are seve- 
ral of them now under treatment, and one I left in the hospital 
at Penang. 


The elephants, I am happy to say, notwithstanding the 
unprecedented fatigue, are well and in fair conduton. By this 
time they will be pretty strong, for I left them at the Ulu of 
Sungkei to feed and rest eight days ago, and they will soon be 
in good condition. I am starting the relief party back again 
to-day by way of the Pérak river and Batu Gajah and I pro- 
_ pose taking a run down to Singapore for a day to get some 
outfit which cannot be procured here, when I shail do myself 
the honour of calling on you, but I must start my party first 
and I will meet them at the Bernam almost as soon as they 
can get there, as we are taking an additional elephant. 


Wc: 
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LAND REGULATIONS, NORTH BORNEO. 


ane 


Special Regulations for the Leasing of Uncultivated Lands 
in Lots of less than 100 acres in extent. 


The following Proclamation appears in the Official Gazette, 
North Borneo, of October Ist, 1885 :— 


Preamble. WHEREAS it is expedient to repeal that portion of the Pro- 
clamation of the 23rd day of December, 1881, by which the pro- 
visions of the Labuan Land Ordinance, numbered 2 of 1868, were 
adopted as Law in the Territory of British North Borneo, and to 
make other provision in lieu thereof. 


Repeals por- = 1. It is hereby enacted and proclaimed that the aforesaid 
tion of Pro- portion of the proclamation of the 28rd day of December, 1881, by 
clamation of which the provisions of the Labuan Land Ordinance, numbered 2 
ee me _ of 1863, were adopted as Law in the Territory of British North 
end Land orneo, shall be and is hereby repealed from the date of the com- 
Tce: ing into operation of this Proclamation, save and except as touch- 
ing rights which shall have accrued, liabilities which shall have been 
incurred, acts which shall have been done, and all proceedings on 
inatters which shall have taken place before this Proclamation 
shall come into force. 


Lands under- 2. All Government Lands under 100 acres in extent within 

100 acres to the said territory shall be distinguished into Town Lots, Suburban 

be classified. Tots, and Country Lots and be disposed of in leases for the term 
of 999 years, unless at the time of sale of any Lot or Lots, any 
shorter term of lease shall have been notified in the advertisements 

Leases for or conditions of sale with the approval of the Governor, or if any 

999 years or J,ot or Lots shall be disposed cf under Section 5 hereof, for such 

shorter term. term as the Commissioner of Lands, with the sanction of the 
Governor, shall think fit. 


Applications 3. Applications for lands shall be made to the Commissioner 
to be made to of Lands or to the duly appointed officer at out-stations, but no 
Land Office, sale or transfer shall be valid unless approved under the hand of 


Governor’s the Governor. 
sanction re- 


quisite. 
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4. Before proceeding to the disposal of any Lots within the Suburban 
Town or suburban boundaries, the limits of the said Lots shall be and Town 


: : Lois to be sur- 
accurately defined and published. vay abbetone 


sale. 

5. The said lands shall from time to time be disposed of by Mode of Sale. 
the Commissioner of Lands, with the sanction of the Governor, by 
public auction, and it shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Auction in 
Lands to dispose of any land which shall have been once so exposed first instance. 
for sale without being sold, to applicants by private contract 
within four months from the date of such auction on terms sanc- 
tioned by the Governor. 


6. The Town Lots shall be subject to an annual quit-rent at Rent of Town 
the rate of one hundred and twenty dollars per acre, such quit- Lots: 


: iad f Rents re- 
rents being redeemable at 15 years’ purchase. diseiablas 


7. Lands in the suburbs shall be disposed of in Lots of Rent and di- 
about one acre each, and in the country in Lots of less than 100 anes of 
acres each. Such lands shall be subject to such annual quit-rent See ae 
as shall be fixed by the Commissioner of Lands, with the sanction jot. Quit 
of the Governor, from time to time, and publicly notified ; the said yents redeem- 


quit-rents being redeemable at 15 years’. purchase. able. 


8. Ji shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Lands to de- Payment of 
termine at the time of sale whether any or what credit shall be purchase 
allowed to the Lessees of Lots, and to regulate the terms on which money. 
the whole or any portion of the purchase-mouney paid down shall be 
forfeited, but in no case shall less than one-tenth of the purchase- 
money be paid at the time of sale. 


9. The payment of the quit-rent, reckoning from the date Rent how 
of sale, shall in every case be made infadvance to the end of the payable and 
current year upon the execution of the lease or of the permit to Pevalty m 
oceupy, and the sueceeding payments shall be made on the 1st day °° % heme 
of January in advance for each succeeding year, and any lands for ee 
which the quit-rents may be more than one year in arrear and 
unpaid shall revert and escheat to the Government, aud all premia 
or other monies paid on account of such lands shall be forfeited. 


10. Country Lots which remain unoccupied and unimproved Unimproved 
for three years from the date of the lease shall revert and escheat Country Lots 
to the Government, and all premia, quit-rents, or other monies * revert and 


ne j % Lo: escheat tothe 
paid oe account of all or any such Lots shall be forfeited. Gocamene 
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Unimproved 11. In the case of the Town Lots and Suburban Lots which 
Town and — shall remain unoccupied and unimproved for one year from the 
Cerna date of the lease, the Government shall have the option of re- 
Lee as entering upon and reselling the same at public auction paying to 

t the original Lessee the whole or such portion of the premium 
obtained on resale as the Commissioner of Lands, with the sane- 
tion of the Government, shall think fit, not exceeding the amount 
of the premium originally paid to the Government for such Land, 
any excess being retained by the Government, but all premia, quit- 
rents or other monies paid on account of all or any such Lots shall 
be forfeited. Im the case of Town Lots it is hereby enacted that 


Building on 
Town lots go- 


verned b 

Local Build- any buildings erected thereon must be built in conformity with 
ing Laws. the Local Building Law for the time being in force. 

Limits defin- 12. All Lots shall be surveyed and boundary stones or other 


ed at Lessees’ Jand-marks be set up by the Government at the expense of the 

expenses. —-_ Lessees ; and all boundary stones or land-marks shall be kept in 
repair by and at the expense of the Lessees, who, when called upon 
by the Commissioner of Lands, shall point out their boundaries. 

Lease issued And no lease shall be executed or issued by the Commissioner of 

on payment Lands until the whole of the premium, the quit-rent in advance 

ofall fees. for the year, and all expenses of survey, and the cost of such 
boundary stones or land-marks, and of setting up the same, and all 
fees for registration or transfer, and all expenses of conveyancing 
shall have been paid by the Lessees. 


Boundaries to 13. Should the Lessees when duly called upon fail at any 

be defined at time to point out or define their boundaries, or should ther defint- 

Lessees’ cost. tion be incorrect, it shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Lands, 
after one month’s notice of his intention so to do has been served 
upon the Lessees, their Agents or Managers, or has been published 
in the Gazette, to survey and define the said boundaries, and to 
charge the Lessees with the cost of so doing not exceeding one 
dollar per linear chain of boundary, and to recover the same in the 
manner provided in section 22 of this Proclamation. _ : 


Governor au- 14. Should it happen in case of Country Lots that immediate 
thorised to js measurement of any land to be disposed of under the provisions 
We. of this Proclamation be found impracticable, it shall be lawful for 


wa neioced- the Governor to issue a Permit or written authority to clear and _ 
occupy such land subject to the conditions on which a regular 


pation of 


Country Lots ) 
which ¢annot grant would have been issued; which Permit shall specify the 


be surveyed. extent and describe as nearly as may be the relative positions of 
the land to which it relates ; and after the measurement of the land 


a =—- 7 
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so occupied, the Permit shall be called in and cancelled, anda 
regular grant issued in hen thereof. 


15. It shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Lands, upon The Govern- 
the application of the Lessee or other duly authorised person, to or may subdi- 
accept a surrender of any original grant of land, and to grant new vide ouginal 
leases for sub-divisions of the same, provided that all arrears of ee 
rent due under the original grant have been previously paid, and ars of 
provided that in no case shall the quit-rent for any portion of a pent be first 


Lot so sub-divided be less than one dollar per annum. paid. 


16. All coal, minerals, precious stones and mineral oil on, The right to 
under and within the said lands are absolutely reserved to the work mine- 
Government or its Licensees, together with the right to enter upon pee 
the said lands and to search for, get and take away coal, minerals, ee 
precious stones and mineral oils in, on, or under the same, and to 
reserve such portions of land as may be necessary for examining or 
working any mines, or conveying away the products thereof, upon 
payment of reasonable compensation to the Lessees for surface 
damage to such land or any buildings thereon. 

Mining licen- 
ses may be 
granted by 
Governor. 

18. The Government reserves the right to resume possession Reserves for 
of such portions of land as may be necessary for public purposes, Public pur- 
such as police, revenue and telegraph stations, roads, railways, Poses. 
tramways, canals, &c., upon payment of reasonable compensation 
for loss and damages actually sustained by the Lessee. 


17. It shall be lawful for the Governor to grant mining 
licenses on favourable terms to the Lessees of demised lands. 


Government 
reserves for 
roads, &e. 


19. The Government reserves the right at all times to take, 
or to authorise others to take, timber, stone, clay, sand and other 
road-making material for the construction and repair of neighbour- 
ing roads, bridges, &c.,on payment of reasonable compensation 
for loss and damages actually sustained by the Lessee. 


20. The Government reserves all navigable streams, rivers Land re- 
and creeks and a belt of land 50 yards wide along the banks of the S°TV¢s- 
same, and also a similar belt of land from high water mark along 
the sea-shore ; ample provision, free of rent, being made for land- 
ing places and other purposes, for the convenience of the neigh- 
bouring Lessees. 


; ; Bird’s nests 
Bs a 7 a at x } _ oe athe 5 4 Y pbs 
21. The Government reserves all edible bird’s nests and and Guan 


guano, and also the right at all times to enter on the demised yesepved. 
land, and to take or authorise others to take such edible birds’ nests 


Royalties. 


Arrears re- 
ecoverable at 
Law... 


Registration 
of Title and 


assignments, 


Registration 
Fee. 

Registration 
compulsory. 


Survey Fees. 
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and guano on payment of reasonable compensation for actual 
damage done to crops or roads of the Lessee. 


The Lessee of any demised land shall be entitled to collect 
thereon all gums, gutta-percha, india-rubber, and other natural 
produce (save edible birds’ nests and guano), paying any such 
Royalties in respect of the export of such produce as may for the 
time being be reserved to the Government, in pursuance of any 
regulations made or to be made by the Government. Provided 
that ifat any time, the Lessee shall not exercise his right of col-. 
lecting any kind of such produce, the Government may from time 
to time, serve on him a notice of its intention to-collect such kind 
of produce, and if within a period of six months from the service 
of such notice the Lessee does not exercise his right, the Govern- 
ment or its Licensees, agents, or servants may, at any time within 
three months from the expiration of such period oi six months, 
enter on any forests or uncleared or uncultivated parts of the de- 
mised land, and collect therefrom the produce referred to in the 
notice for the use or benefit of the Government, on payment 
of reasonable compensation for actual damage sustained by the 


Lessee. 


22. All arrears of payment due by any Lessee under the 
provisions of this Proclamation shall be recoverable by summary 
process in any Court of Law in the Territory of British North 


Borneo. ie 


23, The Regulations respecting the registration of Titles to 
land shall be such as shall be provided by the Law or Proclama- 
tion in force for the time being, but every Lessee shall deliver to 
the Commissioner of Lands a copy of every assignment or under- 
lease of his demised lands or any part thereof, and shall produce 
or cause to be produced to the Commissioner of Lands the original 
thereof, for the purpose of registration, and until such registration 
no such assignment or under-lease shall be valid. 


24. The fee chargeable for the registration under the provi- 
sions of this Proclamation upon the issue of a lease or a permit to 
occupy, is the sum of two doilars, and such registration shail be 
compulsory. | ; 

The expenses of survey and the cost of boundary stones or 
other land-marks, and the expenses of setting up boundary stones 
or other land-marks shall be such as shall be notified from time to 
time by the Commissioner of Lands, with the sanction of the 
Governor, by public notification. 
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25. Nothing in this Proclamation provided shall be taken to Special Regu- 
alfeet the es conditions under which Lots of one hundred acres lation for 
and upwards in extent are leased in ee with the Special lands of 10 
Reeuk ations ‘approved by the Court of Directors of The British carne 
North Borneo Company on the 7 7th day of ee 1885, or such ede 
other Special Regulations as may hereafter be in the same manner 
approved by the said. Court of Directors. 7 


26. All dealings in land between. European and Chinese and Dealing in 
other foreigners on aie one hand, and the natives of the country land with na- 
on the other hand are hereby expressly forbidden, and no nee tives forbid- 
dealings shall be valid or shail be recognised in any Court of Law @2- 
unless such dealings shall have been “entered into and concluded 
before the 16th day. of January, 1883. : 


27. A foreigner desirous of purchasing land from a native Foreigners 
shall address his “application to the Governor ¢ through the Com- May acquire’ 
missioner of Lands, and the Governor, if he sees fit to sanction oe 
such purchase, shall, it the native owner consent, acquire the land een 
on behalf of the Government, and shall fix the premium at which 
the same shall be leased by the Government to the applicant, and 
the land when so leased shail thenceforward be deemed to be 
alienated under the provisions of this Proclamation, and shall be 
subject to all the provisions thereof. 


28, This Proclamation may be cited as “The Land Procla- Short Title. 
mation, 1885.” 


29. In the Interpretation of this Proclamation the word Interpreta- 
“Governor” shall mean and include the Officer administering the tion Clause. 
Government of the Territory of the time being, and the words 
“Commissioner of Lands” shall mean and include the Officer in 
charge of the Land Office for the time being, or his duly appointed 
deputies, and m Section 11 the term ‘‘ unoccupied and unimproy- 

ed” shall, so far as regards Town Lots, mean Lots on which 
tenantable houses have not been erected and maintained. 


Sandakan, 1st August, 1885. 


€ 
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ANNAMESE ANCES TRAE WORSHIP: 


ee 


With a race devoted to ancestral worship, as the Anna-. 
mese are, funerals are necessarily a very solemn matter, con- 
ducted with a minute regard for traditional rites, imperative 
for the future welfare of the deceased. The first thing to be 
done .is to assure one’s self that the person is really dead. A 
film of cotton is suspended before the nostrils by a silken 
thread, so that the faintest breath would make it move. Death 
being verified, the face is covered with three sheets of paper, 
and over these is placed a red cloth, of silk or cottcen, accord- 
ing tothe family’s wealth. One of the commonest forms of 
abuse in the country is to pray that your enemy may have no 
one at his death to perform this service for him. The object 
is of course to prevent evil spirits from entering and carrymg 
off the dead man’s spirit. For the same reason a constant 
guard is kept by the body, to prevent:a cat from passing over 
it. Cats are particularly hateful to disembodied spirits. 

Three grains of rice are then put into the corpse’s mouth, 
and if any teeth have been lost they are replaced. The old are 
particularly careful to preserve whatever teeth may drop out, 
for this purpose, and lock them up with their most valued 
treasures. ‘There is a special reason for this care. Teeth are 
oiten employed for making medicines, and the sorcerers who 
wander about the country always have a number in their wal- 
lets, and are not at all scrupulous about how they increase the 
store. Instead of the three grains of rice, wealthy families 
sometimes put one or more precious stones in the mouth. The 
resemblance to the Greek obclos to pay the Stygian ferry need 
not be urged. , , 

The body is. then laid out, washed with water in which 
flowers or fragrant leaves have been boiled, the hair combed 
and done up inachignon, andg black turban wound round 
the head. The deceased’s finest clothes, very often specially - 
prepared years before for this purpose, are put on, and he is 
decorated with the tokens of whatever rank he may have held. 
The finger nails are cut and placed in a little packet by the 
side of the head. If they grew. into the flesh it would bring 

i 
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_disaster to the family. The corpse is then tightly bound up 
in cotion cerecloths, the every-day clothes being ge put between 
the limbs. ‘Then it is‘'ready to be put into the coffin, and care 
must be taken to turn the head towards the door. The shell 
is then closed and varnished all over to prevent the attacks of 
insects, particularly white ants. ‘The varnish is black, and the 
best comes from Cambojan marsh lands. , | 

In the meantime the women have been making up the 
mourning garments. They must be white and of linen or 
cotton. “The nearer tne relation, the coarser the material 
must be, and in no case are they eee The Annamese 
Code devotes thirty pages (in Purtasrre’s French edition) to a 
description of the “different classes of ate garments. It 
is evident, therefore, that quite enough has been said here 
about the matter. ‘As soon as the mourning suits are ready 


2 


Ey 


the family assembles an solemnly puts them on. ‘Then saeri- 


fices are made to the ancestors and to the deceased, and each of 
the celebrants prostrates himself four times betore the coffin. 

According to common Oriental custom it is usual to keep 
the coffin in the | house for days and even ae before burial. 
By its side is erected a smail altar, on which are placed three 
cups of tea, different condiments, an incense brazier and two 
candles. The delay is of course to permit the assemblage of 
all the friends of the house, anc i the arrangement of one of 
those gorgeous funeral ceremonies which so often rain families 
im the East. ‘There is much mummery on such occasions in 
England, but the garish parade eat a “first-class funeral ” in 
Annam far exceeds any foolery we indulge in. Most of the 
properties are supplied by professional undertakers, and for 
details about them the curious may refer to the Annamese Code. 
Suflice it to say that there are huge lanterns of different shapes, 
pendant gongs to drive away vil spirits, 1cense tables, “the 
red and gold painted and highly-carved bier, offering tables 
and a variety cf banners in silk and | a0) some of them pecu- 
liar to the fan mily, others common to or 2 vulgar humanity, 
such as the fillet borne on two poles, which is inscribed Trunc- 
vin (faithful) for a man, and Trrnu-ravan (pure and cbedient) 
for a woman. 


The time for the interment is of course fixed by the wise 


Au 
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men, who select a lucky day and hour ; at the head march men 


with wands to scare off prowling devils. Then in the midst of 
some of the objects mentioned above comes the “dead man’s 
house,” a sort of bamboo cage. The children and the nearest 
relations follow the bier. In passing the threshold of the door 
the coffin has been carried over their prostrate bodies. In the 
middle march a body of inoniss chanting a noisy but rhythmical - 
requiem. Sham gold and silver leaf is scattered all along the 
road to soothe the Co-nox—the abandoned spirits. These are 
the souls of people who have died violent deaths, and have had 
no rites of sepulture. Their relations have not known of their 
fate, and have been unable or unwilling to perform the cere- 
nonies which custom prescribes for the delivery of their souls. 
‘Therefore the Co-non remain wanderers on the face of the 
earth, irritated with the living, and tormenting and oppressing 
them in every way. They trouble the sacrifices, upset the 


prognostics, and annihilate the efforts cf domestic piety. ‘Tne 


superstiticus, therefore, are driven to all sor ae of devices to ap- 
pease and deceive these evil-minded demons. The Co-non 
are attracted by the glitter of the false “gala and silver leaf 
halt to lay hands on it, ‘and, before ce discover the deception, 
Have lost the opportunity of spoiling the funeral ceremony. 

There are others, however, who are more considerate, or more 
fearful of the wrath of these Homeless spirits. They burn 
regular Nair-NHitT-ponG-pona—‘“‘ numerous pieces of money.” 
‘These are strips of paper with coins printed on them, regular 
postal orders on the lower world for the support of indigent 
devils, Naturally the funerals so protected are the sater for 
the deceased. 


There are no public cemeteries in Annam. ‘The grave is 
usualiy dug anywhere out in the middle of the fields belonging 
to the family. The rich usually have a special place for their 
own relations, and sometimes assign a patch for their poorer 
neighbours. Otherwise these must be buried by the roadside 
Cr 12 some part of the villace common EROS a the grave 

Li 4 


ae coffin is lowered in, a banneret of silk or paper giving 10 
vhite and yellow characters deceased’s: ni nes age, dignities,” 
position in fa mily, and virtues, is. thrown upon it, and then a 


small pile of the ‘above-mentioned m¢ mey paper. ‘bach friend 
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throws in a handful of earth. The sextons fill it up and make 
a circular mound above. Offerings and prostrations are made 
before the completed grave, and ‘then there isa general con- 
sumption of rice, wine, “and betel- nut, 

_ The period of mourning is very protracted. Nominally 
it lasts for three years for father or mother, but immemorial 
custom decrees that this means twenty-four months. Fora 
grandparent or brother or sister it lasts one year, and so on in 
decreasing ratio. Men of rank cannot undertake public duties 
durmg this season, and ought not to be present at marriages 
or feasts of any kind. ‘The son should eat no meat and drink | 
no wine. The people are very proud of these regulations, but 
they do uot keep them. At the end of the first year there are 
great sacrifices before the grave, at the end of the second the 

“(lead man’s house,” the bamboo cage, is burnt, and with it 
the mourning garments. Desecration of the grave is punished 
with extreme severity. 

The richer peopie erect stone monuments over their 
ancestors. ‘The plain between Saigon and aes, the Plaine 
des Tombcaux, is full of these, of ail sizes aud in ‘all states of 
decay, sometimes standing quite alone, sometimes with shrubs 
and then trees planted by them. ‘There are inscriptions on 
most of them, usually cut into the stone and painted various 
eolours. T hey bear the ey and individual name and those 
of the deceased’s titles and ule of birth, the date of death, 
and the name of th ne ae who set up the stone. Some of 
them are almost miniature temples. ‘They are kept up by the 
head of the house, and there are regularly fixed days tok wor- 
ship before them. 

This is in fact the only worship the Annamese have, but 
some of them carry it on with tolerable regularity. The first 
and the fifteenth of every month are the regular days set apart 
for worship at the ancestral shrine. At the same time there is 
always more or less sacrificing to the Co-Hon already spoken 
of. Nothing is deemed too great to soften their tancour. 
Besides the silver and gold paper a and the “‘ cash notes ” above 
alluded to, there is a much more valuable paper currency. 
These are sheets of paper covered all over with designs and 
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written characters ; at the top there is a bell with a tongue to 
it to attract the Co-Hon. On either side are invocations to the 
Buddhas, the good genii, and the priests, preceded occasionally | 
by the well-known formula Nam-mo A-pi-pa PHAT. 

Below are representations of fine clothes, different domes- 
‘tic utensils, embroidered robes with Putec inscribed on them 
mandarins’ boots, strings of different kinds of money with 
THAi-Binu (eternal peace) on them, and a variety of other 
combinations—everything, in fact, that an indigent devil: 
could require. ‘lhe imvocations at the top vary. In some of 
them they run, “Oh, all ye Parag (Buddhas) who live for aye 
in the ten places. List, ye os all-powerful.’? Or again, — 
““Hearken, all ye saints, all-bicssed, all-pov rerful, ye- who are 
like unto fire pure and SAaehioas orant, in your mercy, to for- 


saken spirits who Baye sutered foo the three evils, entrance 
into the divine abode. 


On the first and fifteenth of the month such papers of sup- 
ples, pecuniary and personal, are burnt not only at the ances- 
tral altars and on the threshold of the houses, but upon special 
altars. erected im ney places to the Co-Hon. While the 
papers are burning, the head of the family prostrates himself, 
and afterwards scatters broadcast on the roof of his cottage 
somewhat more substantial, but still:scanty, offerings of rice 
and bananas. These are of course to De the Co-non from 
coming inside, an occurrence which the most hospitable good- 
man would view with horror. 

On the fifteenth day of the first, seventh, and tenth 
months, more particularly of the seve nth, there are almost 

niversal offermgs to these troublesome Co-n0n. They are 
ealled Lu Puar-LtOne—distributions of food. 

lt is curious to watch the people come out of their houses” 
just after dark. The father of the house calls out, “ Spirit 
who hast a name, but no title; spirits who have ti ites but no- 
human name; spirits of miner al nature, crowd hither and eat 
my offering.’ 7 | 

Then he turns to the four points of the compa iss, one after. 
the other, commencing with fn west, throws towards each of 
them a handful of salt and rice mixed, and burns a little of 
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the spirit-money, saying, “I call the laggard spirits ; he who 


comes fastest will eat most. May ten become a hundred ; may 


a hundred become a thousand; a thousand, ten thousand ; ten 


thousand, a hundred thousand; a hundred thousand, a million ; 


a million, a countless multitude.’ Thisis, it need hard lly be 
explained, a desire to obtain the multiplication of his offering. 
The notion is of course borrowed from the Chinese with their 
regular sacrifices of Din. A development of this, found in 
all parts of the loa among uncivilised nations, is the exor- 
cism of evil spirits which are “supposed to enter into people and 
cause nesses. The method of driving these out in Annam 
differs little from the process described by dozens of writers on 
nations in other parts of the earth. The sorcerer is called 
Tuart-Puap, and he must on no account eat the flesh of buf- 
faloes or dogs. 

An analogous superstition is the ceremony of making 
offerings once every vear to the former holders of the soil. 
No country farmer would think of letting the first three 
months of the year pass without making offerings of a general 
kind to the old aboriginal cultivators. Sometimes, however, 
this is not enough. He loses his dogs and pigs and chickens, 
his rice gets drowned with too much water or dies of drought ; 
he falls sick himself and sees visions of capering, bloodthirsty 
Savages. 


Then he knows what is the matter, and goes straight off 
to a paper-goods manufacturer and orders a facsimile of his 
house to be built m paper. . This isa most elaborate affair, 
reproducing not only a general model of the house, but of 
everything in it— furniture, people, dogs, cats, and pigs, and 
even the lizards inthe thatch. All the human beings, how- 
ever, are represented twice over, so that the ghost to “whom 
this model is to be given up may not have an exact model of 
the owner, or of his 1 wite or children. These houses are very 
dear, costing sometimes as much as £6, which is a large sum 
for a peasant farmer. If it is the commune that is making the 
offering, a mnodel is made of the village shrine, the Dinu. 


On the determined day, offerings of the usual kind are 
made, and the wizard, the THar-Puap, falls to a trance, and 
is possessed by the deceased owner of the land. He blackens 
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his face on the bottom of a pot, eats ducks and chickens raw, 
_ and drinks wine by the bucketful. This is proof positive that 
the old savage owners inside of him and is having a real good 
time. Then he is requested to make a formal cession of the 
land in question. If the farmer is a a rich man the spirit does 
not yield for several days, if he is poor it is settled as soon as 
possible. A sum is fixed upon, a few hundred ligatures say, 
and this is promptly paid, in funeral money of course, which - 
can be bought fora shilling or two. The possessed THa1-PHapP 
signs for the departed savage, planting a thumb dipped m ink 
at the bottom of the written conveyance. Then the medium 
is restored from his mesmerised state, the paper house is burnt, 
and with it the sum of money formally agreed upon. It is” 
usually also stipulated that a pig shall be sacrificed every three 
years or oftener for the better comfort of the old land-owner. 
After this it is hard if the farmer does not enjoy peace o’ nights. 

The household ancestry, as we have said, are worshipped 
more or less all the year round; but the especial great season 
for every one, rich and poor, is the new year, the Tir, the 
Annamese new year of course, which corresponds with the 
Chinese, and falls about the beginning of February. Then 
every one, down to the poorest, who at other times may nob 
have the means or the leisure to pay proper attention to their 
forefathers, betakes himself to the last resting-place of his 
progenitors, and there is much burning of incense and funeral 
money, much scattering of rice and heaping up of fruit and 
flowers, during four days. The grass and other vegetable 
growths round about the tombs are carfully weeded away, and 
at the head of each a leaf of gold or silver is placed, and on 
this a stone to prevent it from being carried off by the wind. 
The belief is that, at a season such as the Tir, the evil spirits 
are particularly active and spiteful on account of the general 
rejoicing and feasting which they see going on upon earth. 
They are therefore exceptionally likely to do harm to ordinary, — 
easy-going souls, such as those of the rude forefathers of the ~ 
hamlet. But their cupidity thwarts them. They clutch at 
the glittering leaf placed at the grave-head, and, while they 
are doing so, the respectable spirit down below has time to 
scurry off toa place of safety. The Plaine des Tombeaux at 
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Saigon presents an extraordinary appearance at this season of 


the year. Ordinarily it is as desolate, if not as big, as the 
similar place at Cairo; but during the four days of the Tir 
both sides of the Tay-Ninu road are crowded with pious 
descendants from all parts of the country, come to secure the 
tranquillity of their ancestry —lrance and Tongking, by 
James G. Scort, 1885. 


The scientific decoration of officier d’Académie (Jes palmes 
académiques) has been conferred by the French Government 
upon Mapame pE LA Crorx, whose husband M. J. Errineron 
DE LA Croix is a member of this Society and has dene much 
useful scientific work in this part of the world. 


The following extract is taken from the minutes of a 
meeting of the Société de la Geographie, Paris, held on the 
17th July, 1885 :— 


“Le Président annonce ensuite la nomination de Mme. Br- 


_ BINGTON DE LA Croix comme officier d’Académie. M™e- pE 1a Croix 


a accompagné son mari en Malaisie ou elle vient de faire un séjour 
de deux années dans la presqu’ile de Malacca. Elle a su utiliser 
ses loisirs en racueillant pour le Muséum d’intéressantes collections 
de plantes, d’insectes et de papillons dont beaucoup de spécimens 
étaient enticrement nouveaux. Elle a en outre fourni un concours 
précieux a son mari dans les travaux scientifiques auxquels il se 
livrait de son coté. Bel exemple pour les femmes d’explorateurs 
ou de fonctionnaires qui habitent nos colonies! La vaillante 
exploratrice a bien mérité la distinction dont elle yient d’étre 
Vobjet.” 


A map shewing the course of the Triang river was to have 
accompanied Mr. O’Brign’s paper on Jélébu published in No. 
14 of this Journal. As, however, it was not received in time 
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for publication with the paper which it Mucha it vill be” 
found at the end of the present number. 


ee et er 


Mr. E. W. Bracu, of the Straits Settlements Civil Service, 
has been good enough to present to the Society an Album of 
Photographic views and portraits taken at the lle 
Islands. 
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XXXII. Mahomedanism in the Indian Archipelago._XX XII}. Malay Amoks and Piracies: What can we 
do to abolish them ?—XXXIV. The Agriculture of Singapore.—XXXV. Essay towards an account of 
Sulu, by J. Dalrymple.—XXXVI. Malay Amoks.- XXXVII. The Orang Komring.—_X XXVIII. Analysis 
of the Ancient Annals of Siam.—XXXIX. The Piracy and Slave Trade of the Indian Archipelago.—xXL. 
Destruction of the Fleet of Sarebas and Sakarran Pirates. —XLI. The Zoology of Singapore, by T. Oxley. 
XLII. An Account of the Origin and Progress of the British Colonies in the Straits of Malacca, by Lieut.- 
Col. J. Low.— XLII. General Report on the Residency of Singapore, drawn up principally with a view of 
illustrating its Agricultural Statistics, by J. T. Thomson, F.R.G.S.—XLIV. The Languages of the Indian 
Archipelago, by Logan. II. Preliminary Remarks on the Generation. Growth, Structure, and Analysis 
of Languages.—X LY. Diseases of the Nutmeg Tree, by R. Little—XLVI. Goid in Sarawak. Fall of a 
Portion of Trian, an auriferous Mountain, by C. Grant.—XLVII. On the Leading Characteristics of the 
Papuan, Australian. and Malayu-Polynesian Nations, by G. W. Earl XLVIII. Remarks on Dr. Little’s 
Essay on Coral Reefs as the cause of Fever.—X LIX. Agriculture in Malacca, by F. L. Baumgarten.—L. 
Remarks on the Metalliferous Deposits and Mineral Productions of the Tenasserim Provinces, by E. 
O’Riley.—LI. The Island of Mindoro.—LII. Malay Pantuns.—LIII. Miscellaneous Notices, Contributions 


and Correspondence. 
Vol. IV. Singapore, 1850. pp. 768. 
I. On the Leading Characteristics of the Papuan, Australian and Malayu-Polynesian Nations. Chapter Ii. 


by G.W. Earl. II. An Account of the Origin and Progress of the British Colonies in the Straits of Malacca, ~ 


by Lieut.-Col. J. Low.—I11. General Report on the Residency of Singapore, drawn up principally with the 
view of illustrating its Agricultural Statistics, by J. T. Thomson.—IV. Some Account of Keddah— 
V. The Piracy and Slave Trade of the Indian Archipelago.—VI. The Mixture of Human Races.—VII. 
TheVegetable Products of the Tenasserim Products, by Edward O’Riley.—VII1. Tiger Fight at Solo, by J. 
Rigg.—IX. Reply to the Remarks on the Essay on Coral Reefs as to the cause of Fever, &c., by R. Little. 
X. Census of Singapore.—XI. Gunung Dangka, or a Paradise on Harth: a Tale of Superstition, by J. Rigg. 
—XII. Gambier as a Preservative of Timber, by T. C. Drysdale.—XIII. Notes on the Tract of Country 
lying between the head of; the Zimmi River and the source of the Kaundran adjacent to the Siamese 
Border Province of Ryout Raung, by Edward O’Riley.—XIV. A Visit to the City of Chiang Chau, by the 
Rey. A. Stronach.—XV. On the Words introduced into the English from the Malay, Polynesian and 


Chinese Languages, by John Crawfurd.—XVI. Pulo Aur.— XVII. The Origin of Laterite, by E. O’Riley.— 


XVIII. Indications of Copper Ore in Torres Straits.— XIX. Legends of Islam, by Lieut:-Col. J. Low.— XX. 
Eruptions of Mount Semiru, in January, 1845, by M. Zollinger.—X XI. Some Account of the Order of 
Budhist Monks or Talapoins, by M. Bigandet.—XXII. Investiture of the King of Cochin China, by an 
Envoy of the Emperor of China, in 1849.—X XIII, The Trading Ports of the Indian Archipelago, by-G. W. 
Harl.—X XIV. The Ethnology of the Indian Archipelago. embracing Inquiries into the Continental Rela- 
tions of the Indo-Pacific Islanders, by Logan.—X XV. A Trip to Moar.— XXXVI. The Silong Tribe of the 
Mergui Archipelago, byJ. R.Logan.—X XVII. A Vocabulary of the Silong Language,byH.O’Riley.—_ XXVIII. 
The Karean Tribes of Martaban and Tayai, by Lieut.-Col. J. Low.—XXIX. The Semang and Sakai Tribes 
of the Malay Peninsula, by Lieut.-Col. J. Low.—XXX. The Mannersand Customs ofthe Malays. II. Meals, 
by Logan.—XXXI. The Botany of Singapore, by T. Oxley.—XXXII. The Ethnology of Eastern Asia, by 
Logan.—XXXIII. The Ethnology of South Eastern Asia, by Logan.—X XXIV. Observations on Perak, by 
Lieut,-Col, J. Low.—XXXY. Ethnelogy of Eastern Asia and the Indo-Pacific Islands, byLogan.—XXXVI. 


and Eastern Asia. 3 


On the Spirit of Worship of the Taliens, by E. O’Riley.—_XXXVII. Translation of the Annals of Acheen.— 
XXXVIIL. Observations on Dr. Little’s Essay on Coral Reefs as the cause of Fevers in various paris 
of the Hast, by J.C. Ross.—XXXIX. Notices of Pinang.—XL. The Geographical Group of Celebes.— 
XLI. Note on Maritime Malays, by D. J. Macgowan, M.D. XLII. Notice of the Betsimisaraks, a Tribe 
of Madagascar.—XLIII. Description of Malakka and our Establishment there, by Fran¢ois Valentyn.— 
XILI1V. On Coral Reefs as a cause of Blakang Mati Fever, and of the Fevers in various parts of the Hast, 
by R. Liti#le—XLV. On the Culture of Cotton in the Straits Settlements, by G. W. Earl.—XLVI. Cere- 
mony observed at the Court of Acheen, on the King’s going to the Mosque Bait Al Rhaman, in the month 
of Raamlan.—XLVII. A Boat Voyage from Singapore to Pinang, by Logan.—XLVIII. Whale Fishing 
of the Solorese. 
Vol. V. Singapore. 1851. pp. 740, with 10 Maps. 

I. Notices of Pinang.—II. On the History of Acheen, by T. Braddell.—III. Translation from the 
Majellis Ache.—_IV. List of Articles collected by the Local Committee of Singapore for the Exhibition of 
Arts and Industry of all Nations.—V. Notes at Pinang Kidah, &c., by Logan.—VI. Sila Datoh Tomun- 
gong of Muar (with Translation) —VII. On the Culture of Cotton in the Straits Settlements, by G. W. 
Earl.—VI1II. Notice of the New Siamese Grammar of Bishop Palleix, by the Rev. J. Taylor Jones.—IX. 
Cultivation of Nutmegs and Clovesin Bencoolen, by Dr. Lumsdaine.—X. Stone Axes and Spear Heads 
found in Jaya.—XI. Description of the Eastern Coast of Johoreand Pahang and Adjacent Islands, by J. 
T. Thomson.— XII. Remarks on the Cultivation of Cotton in Singapore, by T. O. Crane.—XIII. Abstract 
of the Sijara Malayu or Malayan Annals, with Notes, by T. Braddell._xXIV. Geographical Group of 
Celebes, Cnap. I1].—XV. Advice to Invalids resorting to Singapore.—XVI. Ethnology of the Indo- 
Pacific Islands, by Logan.—XVII. The Dureiyon—XVIII. The Islands of Banka.—XIX. Notes 
to accompany a Map of Cambodia.—XX. The Island of Lombok, by H. Zollinger, Esq.—XXI. 
Notice of the Garens, by D. J. Macgowan, M.D.—XXII. Bali. A Gallop to the, Bukit. A Visit 
to Tabanan, by R. B. G.—XXIII. Firacy and Slave Trade of the Indian Archipelago.— XXIV. Account 
of the Island of Bawean, by J. Alting Siberg.—-X XV. Cambodia in 1851.—X XVI. Ancient Javanese In- 
seriptions at Panataran, by Jonathan Rigg.—XXVII. Steam Routes through the Indian Archipelago— 
Established, Proposed and Prospective, by G. W. Earl. XXVIII. Notes on the Progress of the Nutmeg 
Cultivation and Trade, from the early part of the 17th Century up to the present day, by Lieut.-Col. J. Low. 
—XXIX. Agriculture of the Mintra.—XXX. Steam Route through Torres Straits, by G@. W. Earl.— 
XXXI. On the Ancient Connection between Kedah and Siam, by Lieut.-Col. J. Low.—XXXII.Some Account 
of the Thrai Phun, by the Rev. J. Taylor Jones—XXXIII. Coronation &c. of the King of Siam.— 
XXXIV.—-Skeitch of the Steam Route from Singapore to Torres Straits, by .G. W. Earl—xXXXV. The 
Lampong Districts and their present Condition, by H. Zollinger.—XXXV!. Cinnamon Cultivation in the 
Straits of Malacca.—XXXVII. Commercial Intercourse with Japan.—XXXVIII. Steam Routes from 
Torres Strait to Sydney, by G. W. Harl.—XX XIX. The Barram River. Extracts from a Journal kept 
during a Visit to that River in the H. C. Steamer “‘ Pluto.”—-XL. Report on the Condition and Prospecis 
of the Aborigines of Australia, by W. Westgarth, 


Vol. Vi. Singapore, 1852. pp. 700, with 10 Illustrations and 6 Maps. 


I. Notes of an Ascent of the Mountain Kina-Balow.—I1. Notices of Pinang.—III. Abstract of the 
Sijara Malayu, or Malayan Annals, with Notes, by T. Braddell._IV. Palawan.—V. Ethnology of the Indo- 
Pacific Islands, by Logan.—VI. Essay on Semi-horizon Lights, by J.S. Thomson.—VII. Notices of the 
Coast of Cambodia from Kampot to Chentabon, by Capt. G. D. Bonnyman.—VIII. On Coffee-planting in 
Ceylon, by C. R. Rigg.—IX. Geography of Cambodia.—X. Notices of the Geology of the Straits of Singa- 
pore, by Logan.—XI, Remarks on the South West Coast of Cambodia, by Capt. G. D. Bonnyman.—XII. 
Land-iocked Harbours.—XIII. Contributions to the Physical Geography of South Eastern Asia and 
Australia, by G. W. Earl.—_ XIV. Legend of Burmese Budha, called Gaudama, by the Rey. P. Bigandet.— 
XV. A Narrative of a Voyage to Cochin-China, by Charles Chapman.—XVI. Contribution to the Know- 
ledge of the North and East Coasts of New Guinea, by G. F.de Bruijn Kops, Lieutenant Dutch R.N.— 
XVII. Journal of a Route Overland from Malacca to Pahung across the Malayan Peninsula, by Mr. 
Charles Gray.—X VIII. Account of the Horsburgh Lighthouse, by J. T. Thomson.—XIX,. Concerning the 
Tan Tae Hoey in Singapore.—XX. Report on the Geological Phenomena of the Island of Labuan, by J. 
Motley.—XXI. A few Remarks made during the Voyage of the Himmaleh in 1837, by the late G. 
Tradescant Lay.—_X XII. Concerning Col. Farquhar’s going to look for a place to establish a Settlement. 
—XXIII. Notice of the Religion of the Cambojans.—X XIV. A Trip to Mount Ophir.—XXY. The Com- 
mencement of Abdullah’s Sehooling.—XXVI. Ceram Laut Isles—XXVII. An Account of the Illness and 
Death of Her Majesty the Queen of Siam.—XXVIII. Table of the Average Monthly Temperature 
indicated by the Thermometer at the Horsburgh Lighthouse from November 1851 to 31st December 1852. 
~XXIX. Register of the Rainfall at the Horsburgh Lighthouse for the same period. 


Vol. VII. Singapore, 1853. pp. 380. 


-J. Journal of an Excursion to the Native Provinces on Java in the year 1828, during the war with 
Dipo Negoro.—II. Ethnology of the Indo-Pacific Islands, by Logan.—II[. The Kei and Arru Islands.— 
IY. Notes of a Trip to the Interior from Malacca, by T. Braddell._V. Legend of the Burmese Budha 
called Gaudama, by the Rev. P. Bigandet.—VI. Review. A Triptothe Indian Archipelago in H.M.S. 
“Meander,” by Capt. the Hon. Henry Keppel, R.N.—VII. Grand Exhibition of Batavia in 1853, by J. 
Rigg.—VIII. Notices of Singapore. 


Vol. VIII. Singapore, 1854. pp. 504, and Supplement, pp. 44, with 1 Map. 


I. Notes on the Chinese of Pinang.—II. Ethnology of the Indo-Pacific Islands, by Logan.—ITI. Journal 
of an Excursion to the Native Provinces on Java in the year 1828, during the war with Dipo Negoro.— 
IV. Notices of Singapore.—Y. Tin Mines of Malacca,-- VI. Political and Commercial Considerations re- 
lative to the Malayan Peninsula and the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, by John Anderson. 
—VII. Journal kept on board a Cruiser in the Indian Archipelago in 1846.— VIII. Three Months in Cam- 
bodia.—_IX. Legend of the Burmese Budha called Gaudama, by the Rev. P. Bigandet.—X. Sketch of the 
Rhio-Lingga Archipelago. With a Map.—XI. Chinese Divorces. 


Vol. IX. Singapore, 1855. pp. 520, and Appendix, pp. 15, with 1 Map. 


I, Ethnology oftheIndo-Pacific Islands, by Logan. Language. The Races and Languages of S. KE. 
Asia considered in Relation to those of the Indo-Pacific Islands. Chap. V. (continued) Enquiries into 


A. Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia. 


the Ethnic History and Relations of the Dravirian Formation, embracing notices of the Fino-Japanese, 
Caucasian Indo-European, Semitico-African, Euskarian and American Languages. Chap. VI. Enquiries 
into the Ethnic History and Relations of the Tibeto-Ultraindian and Mon-Anam Formations, Introductory 
Note. I. The Tibeto-Burman Formation._ II. Notices of Singapore.—III. Notes to illustrate the 
renealogy of the Malayan Royal Families, with Tables.—IV. Translation of the Malayan Laws of the 
Principality of Johor.—V. Sketch of the Rhio-Lingga Archipelago.—VI. Notes on the Chinese in Pinang. 
—VII. Journey to the Summit of Gunong Benko, or the Sugarloaf Mountain in the Interior of Ben- 
coolen.—VIII. Legend of the Burmese Budha, called Gaudama, by the Rey. P. Bigandet.—IX. The 
Chagalelegat, or Mantawe Islanders, by Logan.—X. Notes Illustrative of the Life and Services of Sir 
Stamford Raffles.—XI. Cannibalism among the Battas.— Appendix to Chapter V. of Part II. of the Eth- 
nology of the Indo-Pacific Islands. 


New Series. Vol I. Singapore, 1858. pp. 316, 151, and 48, with 1 Map. 


I. The Maruwi of the Baniak Islands, by Logan.—II. Notes on Malacca —TII. Gambling and Opium 
Smoking in the Straits of Malacca.—IV. Journal of a Tour on the Kapuas.—V. The Banda Nutmeg 
Plantations, by T. Oxley.—VI. Notes of Dutch History in the Archipelago._eVII. Notes on Nanning, 
with a Notice of the Nanning War, by T. Braddell._VIII. Bima, and Sumbawa, by H. Zollinger.—1X. Raffles 
and the Indian Archipelago.—X. Notice of Crawfurd’s Descriptive Dictionary.—XI. Map of Malacca.— 
XII. Anderson’s Considerations.—XIII. The Gamboge Tree.—XIV. Ethnology of the Indo-Pacific 
Islands, by Logan. Chap. VI. Enquiries into the Ethnic History and Relations of the Tibeto-Burman 
and Mon-Anam Formations. 5. (continued) The Miscellaneous Glossarial Affinities of the Tibetan 
Dialects amongst themselves and with Chinese and Scythic.—6. The Glossarial Connection between 
Ultraindo-Gangetic and Tibetan. 7. The Forms and Distribution of the Chino-Himalaic Numerals in 
China, Tibet, India, and Ultraindia, considered as illustrative of the ancient relations and movements otf 
the tribes of this Province, and of the secular changes in their glossaries. : 

Appendix to Chap. VI. of Part II—A. Comparative Vocabulary of the Numerals of the Mon-Anam 
Formation.—B. Comparative Vocabulary of Miscellaneous Words of the Mon-Anam Formation.—C. 
Comparative Vocabulary of Chinese and Tibeto-Ultraindian Numerals.—D. Comparative Vocabulary of 
Miscellaneous Words common to Tibetan, Indian, and Ultraindian Languages. - EH. YVocables Non-Bhotian 
in root or form common to North Ultraindian, Himalayan and Middle Gangetic Languages. 


New Serres. Vol. II. Singapore, 1858, pp. 458, with 1 Map. 


J. Journey to Pasummah Lebar and Gunung Dempo, in the Interior of Sumatra, by E. Presgrave.— 
If. The Sultan of Johore.—III. The West Himalaic or Tibetan Tribes of Assam, Burma, and Pegu, by 
Logan.—IV. Notes on the Malays of Pinang and Province Wellesley, by J. D. Vaughan.—V. Journey 
from Fort Marlborough to Palembang, by Captain Salmond.—VI. Notices of Pinang.—VII. Chinese 
Doctrine of the Pulse.— VIII. Chinese Tables of Merits and Errors——IX. A Comparative Vocabulary of 
Shan, Ka-Kying and Pa-Laong, by the Right Rev. P. A. Bigandet.—X. The West Himalaic or Tibetan 
Tribes of Assam, Burma, and Pegu. by Logan.—XI. Notes on Pa-Laong, by Logan.—XTII. The Ancient 
Trade of ‘the Indian Archipelago, by T. Braddell.—XIII. Contributions to the Physical Geography of 
South Eastern Asia and Australia, by G. W. Earl.— XIV. Account of a Journey to the Lake of Ranow in 
the Interior of Kroee, by J. Patullo.—XV. Narrative of a Trip to Dok in the Muar Territories, by the 
Hon. Captain R. Macpherson, Resident Councillor at Malacca._ XVI. Adventures of C. Z. Pieters 
among the Pirates of Magindanao.— XVII. The Europeans in the Indian Archipelago in the 16th and 
17th Centuries, by T. Braddell.—X VIII. Account of a Journey from Moco-Moco to Pengkalan Jambi, 
through Korinchi, in 1818, by T. Barnes.—XIX. Superstitions and Customs of the Chinese.—XX. On the 
Hthnographic Position of the Karens, by Logan.—X XJ. Journal of a Tour to Karen-Nee for the purpose 
of opening a Trading Road to the Shan Traders from Mobyay and the adjacent Shan Térritory direct 
to Toungoo, by E. O’Riley.— XXII. The Maldivian Alphabet. 


New Series. Vol. III., Part 1, pp. 183.* 


I. Notices of Karen Nee, the country of the Kayaor Red Karens, by E. O’Riley.—II. The Law of 
England in Pinang, Malacca and Singapore, by the Hon. Sir P. Benson Maxwell, Recorder of Pinang.— 
JII. Minhassa in Celebes, by Dr. P. Bleeker.—IV. The Affiliation of ‘the Tibeto-Burman, Mon-Anam, 
Papuanesian and Malayo-Polynesian Pronouns and Definitives, as varieties of the ancient Himalayo- 
Polynesian system ;—and the relations of that system to the Drayviro-Australian, by Logan.—VY. The Na- 
tural Selection of Human Races.—VI. The Indians of America.—VIi. The Andaman Islanders.—VIII. - 
The Goorkhas, Coles, and cognate Tribes of the Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Irawadi.—IX. The Europeani- 
zation of the Indian Races.—X. The Affiliation of the Three Classes of the tribes of the Vindhyas—the 
Khond and Gond ; the Male and Uraon ; and the Kol.—_ XI. The Ethnological Results of Dr. Livingston’s 
African Explorations.—XII. Notes on Buddhism in Ceylon and Siam.—APPENDIX. Ethnology of the 
Indo-Pacific Islands, by Logan. PartII. Chap. VI. IJ. The Mon-Anam Formation. 1. General remarks 
on the History and on the Relations of the Mon-Anam Formation. 2. Pronouns and Generic Particles. 
3. Numerals. 4. Miscellaneous Words. 


= 


New Serirs. Vol. IV., Part. 1, pp. 187, with 4 Maps.* 


A Handbook for Colonists in Tropical Australia, by G. W. Earl. Part I.—Geography:—I. Winds, 
Weather, Currents, Tides and Temperature.—II. Victoria River and District.—III. Northwest Coast 
from Victoria River to Van Diemen Gulf.—IV. Van Diemen Gulf.—V. North Coast from Melville Island 
to Cape Wessell.— VI. Carpentaria.—VII. North Coast. Part II.—Indigena.—I. Useful Trees, Plants, 
and other Vegetable Productions.—II. Fauna.—III. Marine Productions.—IV. Minerals and Water 
Supply.—V. Aborigines. Part I1J.—Desiderata.—I. Domestic Animals.—II. The Camel.—IIl. Grains, 
Fruit. and Garden Vegetables.—IV. The Cocoanut Palm.—V. The Date Palm.—VI. The Nipa Palm.— 
VII. The Sago Palm, Coffee, Cotton, Sugar Cane, Cactus, and Aloe.—VIII. The Tea Plant. Part IV. 
Heonomics, Industrial Pursuits, Sources of Labour, and Markets for Produce. 


* These two Parts are usually bound up together as Vol. III., N.S. 


A LimirED NUMBER OF SHPARATE PARTS CAN ALSO BE PROCURED. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE 
SR Aes (SRANC cE 


OF THE 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


BED AT THE 


EOeECEVA INGE ROO Ws 
ON 


TUESDAY, 19tTnr JANUARY, 1886. 
PRESENT : 


The Hon’ble J. F. Dickson, c.m.c., The Hon’ble W. EB. Max- 
WELL, C.M.G., W. A. PICKERING, Esq., c.M.a., and Messrs. A. KNIGHT, 
R. W. Houzert, H. L. Noronua, C. Duntop, J. Mituer, E. Koer, 
G. Corptey, C. B. Buckiery, and W. A. BIcKNELL. 

The Vice-President (Mr. Pickrrtna) took the Chair. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. E. Maxwet1) stated that 
the business before the meeting was to receive the Annual Report 
of the Council and the Honorary Treasurer’s accounts, and to 
elect officers for the year to replace the out-going Council, and to 
elect two new members. 
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The Report of the Council for the year 1885 (wide page xv ) 
was read. 

The Honorary Treasurer submitted his accounts for 1885 
( vide page xviii), which were passed. 

The Honorary Secretary stated that he had, at the request of 
the last meeting of the Council of the Society, written to Goy- 
ernment asking whether the Society would have accommodation in 
the new Museum when the building was completed; and the reply 
was that the Asiatic Society would be accommodated in the Refer- 
ence Library; and the Room was marked off on the plan (laid on 
the table for the information of members) as the “ Reference Li- 
brary and Asiatic Society’s Library.” This would be a great 
advantage to the Society, and their warmest thanks were due to 
the Government. 


With regard to the two volumes of ‘‘ Miscellaneous Papers 
relating to Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula,” shortly to be 
published for the Society by Messrs. Trizyur & Co., and referred 
to in the Report, the sheets received up to date were laid on the 
table, and it was stated that the publication would be uniform, 
in general get-up, binding and finish, with Tripyer’s ‘“ Oriental 
Series,” specimens of which were exhibited. 

The following new members were unanimously elected :— 

Proposed by Mr. E. Apranamson, seconded by Mr. S. E. 
DatRyMPLE,—Capt. R. D. Brerston. 

Proposed by the Hon'ble J. F. Drcxsoy, seconded by the 
Hon’ble W. E. Maxweti,—the Hon’ble J. W. Bonser. . 

The next business being to elect officers for the year to replace 
the out-going officers,— | 

The Honorary Secretary said the Society had generally had as » 
its President the Colonial Secretary, but they had never hada 
Colonial Secretary who had performed any special scientific or 
literary work for the Society, though all had been willing to further 
its objects in every way. But to the new Colonial Secretary (the 
Hon’ble J. F. Dickson, o.at.a.) he hoped that the Society might look 
confidently not only for the moral support which they had received 
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from former Colonial Secretaries, but, (judging from the cordial 
support which in Ceylon he had given to Oriental research and the 
active part he had taken in the work of the Branch of the Royal 
Asiatie Society there) for active co-operation in the work of the 
Society. He had now the honour to propose him as President for 
the year. 


The election by ballot was then proceeded with, with the fol- 
lowing result :— 


President, . ... The Hon'ble J. F. Dickson, c.M.@. 
Vice-President, Singapore, ... W. A. PickEertne, Esquire, c.M.G. 
Vice-President, Penang, ... D. Locan, Esquire. 

Honorary Secretary, ... The Hon’ble W. E. Maxwett,c.M.c. 
Honorary Treasurer, ... E. Korx, Esquire. 


( A. Kynicut, Esquire. 

| Dr. N. B. Dennys. 
Councillors, ... ..  H.1L. Noronua, Esquire. 

| R. W. Hupterr, Esquire. 

_ J. Mitrer, Esquire. 


The President said he was very much obliged to the gentle- 
men present for the honour they had done him in electing him. 
He would have been very glad if they had elected one who had 
distinguished himself by good services to the Society, but as they 
had chosen to adhere to the rule of having the Colonial Secretary 
as President, he would only say that his services would be always 
willingly placed at their disposal, and he would be glad if in any 
way he could assist in furthering its ends. His Oriental studies, 
which Mr. Maxwe tz had too kindly alluded to, had been in a direc- 
tion which he feared could not be taken as leading to results which 
would recommend themselves as interesting to a Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society situated in Singapore. They had been main- 
ly confined to a study of the Buddhist scriptures in the original 
Pali with a view to arriving at, and properly understanding, the 
origin and the pure principles of Buddhism; but with the help 
of the older members of the Singapore Branch he hoped to 
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take an active interest in the subjects which came before them > 
from time to time, and as he came to a more perfect understanding 
of them, to take part in the consideration of the same and of such 
matters of research as might be connected withthem. (Applause.) 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. Pickrrine, 
the Singapore Vice-President. 


ANNUAL -REPORT 


OF THE 


COUNCIL 


OF THE 
Spine Ace Se isin AU IN © Et 


OF THE 


mOvAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


FOR THE YEAR 1885. 


The Council for 1885, on retiring, have, they believe, a satis- 
factory Report to lay before the Society. 

During the year, the following new members have been elected 
provisionally by the Council, subject to confirmation at a general 
meeting :—the Hon’ble J. F. Dicxsoy, c.m.e¢., J. B. Excum, Esq., A. 
Hate, Esqg., Dr. Duncan Scortr, H. Crirrorp, Esq., A. GenTLp, 
Ksq., T. L. Gostine, Esq. 

The following member has been removed by death during the 
year 1885—Sir Harry Sr. GrorcE Orp. 


The Council are glad to announce the completion and approach- 
ing publication of two volumes of Miscellaneous Papers relating 
to Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula, which have been edited 
for the Society by Dr. Rost, and which are published by Messrs. 
Tripner & Co. The collection includes forty papers of various 
- degrees of scientific interest, extracted from Dalrymple’s Repertory, 
Asiatic Researches, and the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
A supply of copies of this work will be sent to the Honorary 
Secretary as soon as it is published, and may be obtained from hin, 
by members only, at $5 for the two volumes. It is proposed to 
continue the series by the publication of two more volumes in 1886, 
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and it is hoped in this manner to collect, in a convenient form for 
reference, much valuable scientific information relating to the 
Eastern Archipelago. 

The Council have pleasure in acknowledging the liberality of 
the Government of this Colony, from whom the promise of a grant 
of $500 towards the proposed publication has been received. 

In connection with this subject, the Council desire to suggest 
an undertaking which might, in their opinion, well engage the 
attentive consideration of the Government and of this Society at 
some future time. The Colony has no authorised Statistical 
Gazetteer, to which residents, students, travellers and men of 
scieuce may turn for authentic information regarding the Straits 
Settlements and the Native States of the Peninsula. Such a 
work should embody a full account of these regions, their inhabi- 
tants and productions, in the departments of Geography, Geology, 
Ethnology, Religion, Manners and Customs, History, Arts, Manu- 
factures, Agriculture, Commerce, Zoology, Ornithology, Ichthyo- 
logy, &e., and should give a concise account of every town and vil- 
lage of importance within the limits referred to. It would carry 
on, in the Far East, the work already performed in British India 
and Burma. 

In the department cf Geography, the Society has not been 
idle. Recent explorations in Pahang and the work of surveyors in 
the service of the Native States have added greatly to our geogra- 
phical knowledge during the last few years; and it has been found 
possible to make great improvements in the map of the Peninsula 
which was published by Mr. Sranrorp for the Society in 1879. 
An entirely new map is now in course of preparation, and will be 
sent to England for publication in 1886. | 

While acknowledging with thanks the kindness of the Singa- 
pore Exchange, who have so often permitted the Society the use ot - 
their rooms, it is gratifying to be able to announce that the Socie- 
ty will, before long, have a suitable room for its meetings. The - 
Government have set apart a large room i the new Museum 
for a Reference Library, and the Society will be domiciled there. 
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One of the members of the Society resident in Singapore, Mr. 
G. Coptey, has obligingly taken over charge of the books and papers 
presented from time to time to the Society, and has undertaken to 
have them bound, labelled and catalogued. 

The publication of a paper devoted to “ Notes and Queries” 
which was proposed in the last Annual Report, has been carried 
out; and two numbers have appeared. The Council hope that, as 
this publication becomes better known, the number of contributors 
and correspondents will increase. 


Numbers 14 and 15 of the Journal of the Society were pub- 
lished during the year. They contained the following papers :— 

“ Ascent of Gunong Bubu,”’ by Rev. J. Tentson- Woops. 

“ Sea-Dyak Religion,” by Rev. J. Perwam. 

“ History of Pérak from Native Sources,” by W. E. Maxwe tu. 

“ British North Borneo,” by E. P. Guertrz. 

‘« Jelébu,’ by H. A. O’Brien. 

“ Journey Across the Peninsula,” by F. A. Swerrenyan. 

“Van Hasselt’s Description of the Mid-Sumatra Expedition 
of 1877-79,” translated by R. N. Brann. 

“Further Notes on the Rainfall of Singapore,” by J. J. L. 
WHEATLEY. 

“Hill Tribes of North Formosa,” by J. Dopp. 

“Genealogy of the Royal Family of Brunei,’ by W. H. 
TREACHER. 

“French Land Decree in Cambodia,” by W. E. Maxwe tu. 

“ Malay Language and Literature,’ by Dr. Rost. 

“A Missionary’s Journey in Siam,” by Rev. G. Dasin. 

* Valentyn’s Account of Malacca,’ contributed by D. F. A. 
HERVEY. 


The Honorary Treasurer’s Accounts, which are annexed, shew 
a credit balance of $1,018.90. 


W. E. MAXWELL, 
Honorary Secretary. 
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PLAN FOR A VOLUNTEER POLICE iN THE MUDA DISTRICTS, 
PROVINGE WELLESLEY, SUBMITTED TO GOVERNMENT 
_ BY THE LATE d. R. LOGAN IN 1867. 
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€2e4 HE districts of North Province Wellesley lying along the 
(et Muda and the Kreh, comprising the lands held by me 
and the tracts surrounded by or adjacent to those 
held by Malays, are without Police stations, and, for 
the most part, without roads. Overa large portion 
of this area the population is scattered in small 
hamlets far apart from each other. The unreclaimed state of the 
greater part of it affords facilities for gangs of robbers lurking, 
and they can enter it by stealth either from the Muda or from 
the sparsely inhabited country beyond our eastern frontier. 
Crimes are frequently committed within it, and the perpetrators 
are hardly ever brought to punishment. A few years ago one 
of the noted panglima panyamun, or robber captains, of Kédah 
crossed it repeatedly in open day at the head of a gang well armed, 
and the Pénghtlus took care, while affecting pursuit, to keep at a 
safe distance from him. 

Unless Chinese can be induced to settle in these districts, the 
work of reclamation will be exceedingly slow. I give them all 
the encouragement I can, but, in the absence of regular Police, or 
a good system of volunteer police, they have no protection for 
their lives and property, and are constantly exposed to thefts and 
often to robbery and murder. A goldsmith opened a shop on 
the Ikan Mati Road, but was robbed, and the lives of himself and 
his workmen endangered. He drew back and established himself 
close to my house at Permatang Bértam. A shopkeeper settled at 
Paya Kladi, fortified his house by rows of posts all round it, and thick 
‘bars to his door. Within two months he was attacked at night 
by a party of Malays. He and his men defended themselves by 
throwing billets of tire-wood and crockery from an upper window 
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at the assailants, and the latter, unable to force an entry, set fire. 
to the house and burned it down, the Chinese escaping behind by - 
making a rush, headed by their buffaloes. Lately, within about one 
mouth, three serious crimes were committed on my land towards 
the boundary pillar. Some Chinese, who had opened a shop on 
the bank of the river at one of the landing places, were robbed 
and two of them murdered in a cruel manner by a gang of Malays 
soon after nightiall. A Chinese hawker, belonging to another 
shop, was murdered during the day, for some dried fish and other- 
articles of trifimg value which he was carrying. When I last 
visited this district on the lith instant, I found that one of “my 
Malay tenants had had his house burned down in the previous 
night. Whilst he was asleep some one had first planted bamboo 
spikes along the path leading to the house to lame the inmate in 
seaping, or his neighbours should they come to his assistance, 
and had then set fire to it. 

The Chinese shopkeepers have lately been disarmed by the 
Police, although they remained quict, attending to their own busi- 
ness, during the recent disturbances in Penang, and they are now 
entirely at the mercy of the bad cs of the Malays. 


The Malays, although in most places sufficiently numerous to 
defend themselves opr gang “robbers, are unable to do so from 
want of concert and ouidanc When a eee is attacked, the 


neighbours usually remain abot pay im the fear that from 
want of suflicient support they may be wounded or killed by the 
robbers, and partly in the fear that if seen With them they may 
be suspected of being confederates. The robbers have, in almost 
all « cases, fire-arms, which very few of the Malays possess ; their 
attacks are sudden, they discharge muskets and use savage threats, 

and they are led, or believed to be led, by Panglimas, of whom the 
in great dread, as many of the: are noted for their 


boidness, strength, dexterity and ferocity, and boast of and are ~ 
ne Moca 


credited with, being invulnerable. Henee it happens that at pre- 
sent a gang of ten or twenty robbers may march through the most 
populous villages, plunder houses and retire with complete impunity. 
The Malays of a including those of the boats and rafts 
on the river, all carry arms. Jf our Malays are entirely disarmed 
they will be more exposed than ever to visits of marauders from 
beyo nd the frontiers. 


} u 


on 
Most of the so-called Pézghilus have been appointed by the 
Pénghiilr oe or Police » Inspectors, without autho ony from Gov- 
ernment. Some are inen qual lifled by position and character for 
the post, aie are of bhai eputation, or unable to write, or other- 
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wise disqualified. They have no systematic arrangements among 
themselves and with the villagers for united action in emergencies. 

The effect of this was seen during the recent disturbances in 
town, when a requisition by the Lieutenant-Governor to the.De- 
puty ‘Commissioner of Police to send 300 Malays to town under 
the command of one of the Pénghilu Bésar and to hold other 300 
in readiness at the coast villages under the other Ptnghfilu Bésar 
was answered by only about 120 being sent over without the Ping- 
hfilu Bésar, but with so many Pénghilu Mukims that among the 
men from my neighbourhood there wasa Pénghtlu for every seven, 
while some Pénghi lus had only one or two followers. The Pénghilu 
Mukims should have been left, as was intended, in their villages 
to watch them and send in more men to the Péng hilu Bésar. The 
Malays were everywhere, so far as | went among them, willing and 
ready to obey the order of Government, but they were kept ‘back, 
as they alleged, by orders from the local heads of the paid Police, 
the Pénghilu Bésar, who seem to have considered it necessary to 
keep some 10,000 male adults at their homes, or marching in bands 
up and down the country, to look after a few hundred Macao 
coolies. 

The Malays on my lands are ae by an article in their leases 
“to conform to such regulations as the landlord may, from time 
to time, make, in aid of the observance and enforcement of the law 
and for sanitary purposes within the limits of the estate.’ These 
men and the Malays of the villages and ampongs adjoining have 
asked me to arrange with them a plan for their protection against 
gang robbers and for their more systematic action on the occur- 
rence of disturbances among the Chinese, but | do not think that 
any such plan could be efficiently carried out without the sanction 
of Government. If it should be thought that my knowledge of the 
inhabitants and constant visits to different parts of the districts 
along the Muda and the Kreh, would be useful in introducing and 
bringing into working order such a plan, my services are entirely 
at the disposal of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

I would suggest the following :— 


Plan for the Police Protection of the Muda Districts. 


The experiment of a Volunteer Police to be triedin the Districts 
staiie the Muda and the Kreh, which are at present without Police 
and are with ditheulty accessible by the Police from their distance 
from Police Stations and want of roads. 
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The experiment to be made gradually and cautiously, beginning 
with the inland districts, where the societies haveno branches or © 
influence, selecting the best men to work it, engaging the villagers 
heartily in it, and imparting to them, and especially tothe head- 
men, some knowledge of their legal obligations in cases of gang 
robberies and other crimes attended with violence. 

The plan, if successful, could be afterwards extended to other 
districts, so as to keep down the cost of the paid Police, which 
already presses beavily on the rate-payers and affords them little 
protection from ordinary crimes and none from extraordinary ones, 
such as gang robberies, persecutions by Malay societies and dis- 
turbances of the peace caused by the dissensions of Chinese and 
Malay Societies. 

The Malay Pénghtlus to be directly responsible to the Lieute- 
nant-Governor and his Assistant in the Province and not to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Police, although they will act in aid of 
the Police. They will maintain a direct communication, asit were, 
between Government and the population, and be highly useful in 
influencing and informing the villagers in accordance with the po- 
licy of Government. For example, the Lieutenant-Governor might 
explain to them the mischief done by the societies and engage them 
to discountenance them. 

The system should be totally disconnected with the mukims 
(parishes), mosques and jumahas, and the Pénghtlus of mukims or 
mosques should not be employed as Pénghtlus. There would 
otherwise be danger of the ywmahas and their heads acquiring too 
much influence and too powerful an organization. The jumahas 
bring a strong social pressure to bear on the villagersin the inter- 
est of a stricter and more fanatical observance of Mahomedanism 
and a greater submission to their religious leaders. 

The two paid Police Inspectors who now have the title of Pén- 
ghilu Bésar should be called Inspectors if retained, so as to confine 
the title of Pénghtlu to the village headmen. 

1. The larger villages to be divided into kampongs of 20 to 380 


houses each. 
2. Each of these kampongs, and every hamlet or group of houses 


ado 


apart from the villages to have a Katua Bésar, Katua Kechil and 
Aweang (messenger). 

3. Such a proportion of the adult males as Government thinks 
fit (or the whole in particular kampongs) to be enrolled as a volun- 
teer police. 

4. A certain number of these to be detailed, every three months, 
in each kampong to turn out with the Katua Besar when required, 
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the others to guard the kampong on such occasions under the Katua 
Kechil. 

5. Groups of adjacent kampongs to form Dairahs under a 
Pénghilu Besar and Pénghilu Muda with their Kweangs. 

6. The Pénghilus and Katuas to be furnished with muskets, 
swords and other arms by Government, and the Pénghtlus to be 
licensed to carry swords when they are abroad. 

7. The enrolled villagers to be licensed to keep such arms as 
may be sanctioned, and to carry them when on service. 

8. The Pénghtlus.to be appointed Constables. 

9. Every Pénghilu to be furnished with a gong and every Katua 

and Kweang with a wooden tong-tong such as is used by the Police 
in Java, and a system of alarm signals with these to be prescribed. 

10. The Pénghiulus to receive “written appointments under the 
seal of the Lieutenant-Governor. The Katuas to be annually elect- 
ed by the enrolled villagers, subject to the confirmation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

1i. When gangs of robbers or other disturbers of the peace are 
abroad, the nearest Pénghtlus or Katuas to beat a rapid alarm 
signal, ‘which will be repeated by the adjacent Pénghilus and Ka- 
tuas and stop as soon as itis so repeated. The presence of the 
robbers, rioters, &c.in or near any kampong to be indicated by slow 
beats continued till they have left, and their vicinity to another 
kampong is signalled in the same way. When the signal is heard 
every Pénghila and every Katua Bésar with his men to run to the 
place where the robbers are. The Katua who is first on the spot 
to take the general direction of the volunteers until the arrival of 
the Pénghilu of the Dairah, who is to take the command of the 
“‘ Hue and Cry ” and retain it, unless it is assumed by a Magistrate, 
Justice of the Peace, Deputy Commissioner, or Inspector of Police. 

12. The ordinary duties of the Pénghtlus will be to receive 
from, and furnish to, adjacent Pénghilus and Pelice Stations notices 
of movements of robbers and noted or suspected criminals, to pre- 
vent crimes, arrest criminals, &c. They might also have other 
useful duties assigned to them, such as Keeping a registry of the 
inhabitants, bir ths, deaths, marriages, divorces, &c. 

13. The Pénghilus, Katuas and Kweangs to be exempted from 
rates. If the system be found to work well, the Pénghilus might 
receive a small salary. 

14. Cattle stealing, now so common, to be checked by a system 
of passes. 

15. Persons not to be allowed to cross or descend the Muda at 
night without passes from a Pénghilu. 
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For the more effectual police of the Muda and protection of our 
districts adjoining it, it is desirable that arrangements should be 
come to with the Raja of Kédah with respect to passes for men 
and cattle; the arrest and detention by his Pénghitlus of persons 
charged by any of our Pénghutlus or Police Officers with a crime 
committed in our territories when the charge is verified on oath, 
or a warrant by a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace to arrest 
such persons is produced; the taking up the Hue and Cry when 
gangs of robbers escape from the Province across the frontier. 
information as to apprehended crimes, movements of robbers, &c. 
‘should be communicated by the Pénghtlus on the one side of the 
river to the Pénghilus on the other side. And the Pénghilu 
Bésar at Kota, who is the Supermtendent of the districts on the 
Kédah side of the river and a Magistrate or a Justice of the 
Peace on our side should form a standing international Commis- 
sion for the better preservation of the peace on the river and its 
borders, the regulation of ferries, the prevention of the passage 
of criminals and stolen property, the arrest of fugitive criminals, 
the prevention of smuggling, cattle trespasses, &. 

The Raja, it is also suggested, should be asked to empower the 
Pénghilu Bésar or a Hakim at Kota to hold a Court for the re- 
covery of debts by creditors on our side from persons who have 
fled to, or reside on, the Raja’s side. 


J. R. LOGAN. 
20th August, 1867. 


I see no objection to the carrying out of Mr. Loean’s project 
in part, leaving the rest for future and more mature considera-_ 
tion. Pénghilus, willing to act without salary, might be appointed 
along the line of the Muda, who might be permitted to carry arms. 
The Government have none to supply, not having sufficient for 
the Police. They might be permitted to recommend and appoint, 
under section 21 of the Police Act, a certain number of men to act — 
as Special Constables, also to be permitted to carry arms, and the 
Pénghilus themselves might be appointed under the same Act, 
the Commissioner of Police having only such authority over them 
as he should receive from the Lieut.-Governor. Then, people - 
might be appointed on the application of Mr. Logan as required 
by the Act, and a system of communicating by means of gongs, 
or otherwise, might very well be adopted for mutual information 
and protection. I quite agree with Mr. Locay, and had already 


— 
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adopted his opinion, that the paid Pénghtlus should be in the 
position of the Parish Constable in England. If Mr. Locan 
approves of this, perhaps he will name the Pénghilus to be appoint- 
aU Bee igs 
: A. E. H. ANSON, 
lieut.- Governor. 
Lieut.-Governor’s Office, 
30th August, 1867. 


To 
Percy Winpsor Hart, Esq., 
Commissioner of Police, 


Prince of Wales’ Island. 
Sir, 

I have the honour, on behaif of the inhabitants of Muda Dis- 

trict liable to be called out as part of the Posse Comitatus and 
who have signed agreements to act in keeping the peace and in aid 
of the Police, to request that you will be good enough to appoint 
the persons whom they have elected for that purpose, and whose 
names are entered in the Rolls now sent for your inspection, 
Constables under Section 21 of the Police Act of 1856, to keep 
the peace within their respective Dairahs and Kampongs, from 
this date till the end of next year; to which I beg leave to add 
my own request. 
_ In the event of the peace being disturbed by gang-robbers or 
others, the villagers will be called out by these Constables and act 
under their directions until an officer of Police, or other person 
having lawful authority in that behalf, arrives at the place of the 
disturbance and takes the direction. 

The Constables have also undertaken to give immediate informa- 
tion to the nearest Police authority of all crimes or intended crimes 
that come to their knowledge, and to attend, with as many of the 
jillagers as may be required, whenever their aid is called for by 
any officer of Police. 

Lhe Constables will serve without pay, but it is hoped that, in 
consideration of the saving of expense which such a system of 
supplementary Volunteer Pclice may enabie Government to eiiect 
n the regular Police force, the Municipal Commissioners will 
think it proper to remit some portion of their rates. At present, 
as you are aware, a large portion of the District is without Police 
Stations and roads. ‘Without an organization of this kind, the 
villagers are defenceless against gang robbers, and this is true 


feel oo 
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even of those portions that are in the vicinity of Police Stations, 
for it cannot be expected that half a dozen Policemen can beat 
off or arrest armed bands of 20 to 70 men unless they are aided 
by the Hue and Cry, which has been proved by the recent gang 
robberies in the south of the Province as well as by many in 
former years in the north, to be wholly ineffective when the Posse 
Comitatus is not thus organized. The mere knowledge that the 
villagers are everywhere prepared to resist gang robberies will, 
it may be anticipated, have the effect of making them less frequent. 
I intended to arrange with the Muda villagers a system of signals 
by beat of wooden drums such ag are used by the Police of Java, 
but I think it would be better if you were to introduce such a 
system for general adoption both by the regular and the Volun- 
teer Police. 


I have the honour to be 


Sir, 

Province Wellesley, Your most obdt. servant, 
- 15th October, 1867. J. R. LOGAN. 
ows 

The Hon’ble Colonel Anson, 
Tieut.- Governor, 
P. W. Island. 

Sir, 


1. Referring to the Memo. which I submitted to you on 
20th August last on the subject of the organization of the Malay 
villagers of the Muda and Kreh districts, under headmen, for 
their mutual protection against gang robbers and other purposes, 
and to your Memo. thereon, dated 30th August, approving of the 
experiment and requesting that I would name the Pénghilus to 
be appointed, I have now the honour to forward lists of Pénghtlus 
and rolls of the volunteers... Acting on your suggestion, the 
Pénghilus and Katuas have been appointed “ additional constables ” 
under Section 21 of the Police Act of 1856 on a formal applica- _ 
tion made by the villagers and myself to the Commissioner of 
Police. 

2. Instead of selecting the headmen myself, I thought the 
better course, for reasons which I shall presently give, would 
be to visit the different villages, talk over the matter with the 
Malays, arrange with them the most convenient division of the. 
eroups of population into Kampongs or villages and of these mto 
Dairahs-or districts, and then leave it to the villagers to name 
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their Katuas, * or elders, and the latter to name the Pénghitlus, * 
or heads, for submission to you.+ With your approval, I also 
adopted a form of agreement which is printed in English and 
Malay at the head of the Rolls, by which the signers agree to aid 
in keeping the peace, and not to join unlawful societies. Opposite 
the name of each is a list of the arms kept by him, and for which 
licenses are requested. 

3. Ithas necessarily taken some time to get the plan carried out 
thus far amongst so scattered a population. Almost universally 
it has been received with the greatest favour. In some of the 
villages towards the west, where there is a Jawi-pakan admixture 
and where the influence of two of the town jwmahas and one 
of the Province ones was recently great, hesitation was shewn 
_by individuals, who asked if Government, after doubling and 
trebling the assessed rates on the lands and rating their houses, 
might not intend to put on new taxes, or make the volunteers 
keep up the roads and drains, or serve as soldiers? I explained 
to them that the Municipal Commissioners had simply directed 
re-assessment at the true or improved valuation, that the pro- 
posed system was a purely voluntary one originating with myself 
and heartily taken up by the Malays in my quarter as the surest 
means for our mutual protection, but that the Lieutenant-Governor 
had approved of it, would grant written appointments to the 
Pénghilus and Katuas, and would, I hoped, give it every encourage- 
ment if it worked well. Ja some instances difficulties have arisen 
from a difference of opinion in the choice of heads, or from bold 
and crafty men, of whom their more ignorant and timid neighbours 
stand in some fear, manceuvering to be named as Pénghilus, but 
by a little patience and management these difficulties have been 
overcome. 

4, I consider it essential to the success of the plan, and as 
constituting its distinctive feature, that the village heads as well 
as those of divisions should owe their position and their retention 
of it, to the opinion in which they are held by their fellow-vil- 
lagers. In most cases, the appointment would practically be 
permanent, but to keep the heads on their good behaviour the 
villagers should have the option of changing them at intervals, 
and three years appears to be a suitable term.{ Among sucha 


* Katua from tua, old; Pénghilu from dlu, the native Malay name for 
head, now replaced. by the Sanskrit kapaia. 

+The Kweangs are accredited messengers of the Katwas and Pénghilus 
named by them with the approval of the villagers. 

t One year, formerly proposed by me, is, I find, too short a term to render 
the office acceptable to the Malays and give them a proper training. 
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population the risk of an office being abused increases with area 
over which its influence extends. It is necessary, for the con- 
venience of the officers of Government and the marshalling of 
the Volunteer Police when required to act in large numbers, that 
there should be Pénghtilus of divisions over the Katuas of villages, 
but although I have, in most cases, limited the numbers under 
them to from 100 to 159 and trust much to the Katuas to protect 
their fellow-villagers from malpractices on the part of the Péng- 
halus, the latter, if retained, will require to be carefully guided 
and watched. In the course of the selection of the heads I have 
been more and more impressed with the expediency of regarding 
the village organization as the basis and safeguard ot the system, 
and confirmed in the distrust I have long entertained of the plan 
of placing large districts under Malays of leading families. They 
acquire a degree of influence which is neither safe for the Govern- 
ment nor for the people. They ally themselves with the profes- 
sing doctors of theology. They strengthen themselves by getting 
their relatives made heads of Jumahas.* They cultivate an 
intimacy with members of the Malay royal families on the one 
side and with the native subordinates in the Government offices 
on the other. ‘This is but natural, and the influence they usually 
succeed in establishing is, on occasions, useful to Government, 
but I have hardly known one who has not yielded to the immense 
temptations so powerful a position holds out to ordinary Malays, 
among whose most prominent failing is a greediness for money, or 
money’s worth, got without toil. Dangerous as it has been found 
to employ Europeans of the lower ranks as Police Inspectors among 
a Malay population, | believe that there is a more insidious danger 
in giving to Malays the position of salaried Inspectors of the re- 


* For instance, Haji IBRAHIM, a younger brother of the Pénghtiu Bésar of 
Téluk Ayer Tawar, is the head of one of the three large Jumahas of North 
Province Wellesley. About two years ago the Pénghfilu having, very properly, 
procured the dismissal of the Kali for malpractices, it was at first intended by | 
the family and their friends that IBRAHIM should succeed him. But it was 
thought this would not look well after the part the Pénghilu had taken, and’ 
it was arranged that an old Kali, who, several years before, had resigned the 
office, should resume it for a time, until Haji IsRAHIM could be installed with 
less risk of proveking invidious remarks. A daughter of the Pénghflu, for- 
merly married to the Province Land Surveyor, AMIN UD DiN (an elder bro- 
ther of the present Assistant Surveyor SAIBOO) and afterwards to a Malay ~ 
gentleman of Kedah in the Raja’s service, about a yearagoeloped with Tunku 
JUSOH, a brother of the Raja and Governor of the District behind Province 


Wellesley, who brought her to Penang. With much difficulty a divorce was 


arranged, and she is now the wife of the Tunku, thus cementing the intimacy 
that has always subsisted between the royal family and that of the Pénghtlu, 
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gular Police, having, or credited with having, the ear of the Euro- 
pean Authorities, and allowing thein, at the same time, to assume 
the position of chiefs of large districts. In a small village the 
inhabitants are intimately known to each other and often more or 
less connected by marriage. ‘They are usually on nearly the same 
social level, and almost every head of a family is a substantial 
yeoman who ploughs his own acres. A village Pénghtilu will sel- 
dom try, or be allowed, to dominate over a score or two of fellow- 
villagers as a district Pénghilu can over some thousands of the more 
ignorant Malays, whose faith in his pretensions is in inverse pro- 
portion to their personal familiarity with him. Of course there 1s 
a counterbalancing risk of the village Pénghtilu being sometimes 
found not sufficiently independent of the influence of his relatives 
and associates, if any of them should happen to be guilty of a crime, - 
but this is a minor risk to that of the wide reaching oppressions 
and denials of justice which attend the rule of a pleasant manner- 
ed District Pénghilu who happens to be greedy of money. I 
regard the Divisional Pénghtlus: in my own plan with some distrust, 
and would prefer to be able to dispense with them for the present: 
Tt will be seen that I have made some changes since the Rolls were 
sioned by breaking up afew of the original Divisions containing 
two to three hundred adults into smaller ones of abouta hundred. * 

5. In lately returning to me the printed form of appointment 
which I had prepared by your desire, you substituted six months 
from its date for the end of 1868 which I had named as the short- 
est term within which the system and the first nominees could be 
fairly tried, and you added a note to the effect that expected 
changes in the law and in the Police Force would probably render 

the aid of the volunteers unnecessary after that time. Beleving 
- that you acquiesced in the reasons which I then offered against so 
limited a term, the forms both for the certificates as constables and 
the appointments as Pénghilus and Katuas have been printed with 
the original term, but the Commissioner of Police, on returning 
the former signed by him, informed me, at the same time, that you 
still thought a period of six months would -be sufficient. No inti- 
mation of this kind was contained in your memo. of the 30th 
August, and I inferred from it that although you wished to proceed 


* The appointment of asecond or deputy head for each division and village 
primarily intended to meet the case of some of the volunteers of a Division 
being called away under one of the h2ads to act against gang robbers in 
another Division and the remainder being left under the other head in charge 
of thevillage, and also.as a provision against the sickness or absence of a 
Pénghfilu or Katua will further lessen the risk of any of the headmen try- 
ing to domineer. ; 
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cautiously you would be prepared, should the experiment be suc- 
cessful, to sanction the wider development of the plan. If I had - 
supposed that it was not to have some degree of permanency, but 
might be abruptly put an end to in six months, I could not have 
taken it upon me to ask the Malays to adopt it, nor is it likely that 
they would have done so at all as a mere temporary expedient, or, 
if they had, that they would have received it in such a spirit as” to 
ensure its good working. It would, I fear, entirely defeat our 
object if, at this stage, the intimation were made to them (not of 
course by me) that the system now introduced is only likely to be 
maintained for a few months. I would submit, with deference, 
that the fairest as well as most expedient course would be to defer 
any discouraging step of the kind until the contemplated changes 
take place, when Government, if it thought fit, could abolish the 
system, in such a manner and with such explanation of its reasons 
as would be calculated to lessen any dissatisfaction on the part of 
the Malays. 

G. I hope you will allow me, however, to add some reasons in 
support of those that may be ‘weathered from my Memo. of 20th 
August, for not looking on the measure as amere make-shift pend- 
ing the adoption of those improvements in the Police for which the 
Settlement is to be indebted to you, and I would preface these 
reasons by saying that, although I brought the plan forward as one 
that was peculiarly and urgently necessary in the somewhat ex- 
ceptional condition of that portion of Province Wellesley in Which 
1 have resided for the last five years, 1, long ago, when living in 
the south of Penang, earnestly advocated the association and or- 
ganization, with the sanction and support of Government and for 
the ae ;¢ of maintaining the peace and counteracting the various 
class and religious influences opposed to it, of the Malays and the 
well- disposed. inhabitants of all other classes, including the maay 
Chinese who disapproved of the secret societies and wanted nothing 
so much as adequate ck protection against being absorbed into 
or Qe rseeuee by them. A plan on a narrower basis for piving the - 
assessment committee and, as an after-thoucht, the Police, the aid 
of ae sional Pénghtlus * was tried by Mr. Buunpens, when Besi-’ 
dent Councillor of Penang, and so long as he remained here and 
took a strong personal interest in the Pénenilus, much benefit was 
derived from it. It was afterwards extended to the Province, but 
too hastily to almit of a good selection of headmen, and it soon 
fell into neglect. More recently Colonel Man was impressed with 


ae 


* Pénghilu Mukim. Mukim is the territory or rather the group of families - 
attached to a mosque, a parish. 
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the advantages likely to accrue from its revival on a wider basis. 
It was a subject of frequent conversation between us, and he in- 
tended, I believe, to avail himself of my assistance in introducing 
it in North Province Wellesley, if the Settlement had not passed 
from under the administration of the Indian Government. 

7. No community is exempt from occasional disturbances of 
the peace ona scale too large to be immediately dealt with by the 
regular Police or the Military, even if it were desirable to employ 
the latter, except as a last resource. ‘This Settlement is exposed 
to these from three sources—the quarrels, originating here or 
propagated from abroad, of the Chinese societies; those of the 
Mahomedan jumahas ; and the existence of professional banditti 
in the adjacent Malay states—one of these countries, Pérak, being 
at all times and in all places wretchedly misgoverned by a 
number of Rajas and district chiefs striving with each other who 
shall excel in habitual rapacity and occasional rapine, and the 
other, Kédah, having large and thinly populated wilds all along 
our eastern boundary. The character and habits of large numbers 
of our own population, especially of the immigrant and shifting 
classes, make it very susceptible to such diiheoe nese. and a 
strong and active element of mischief is supplied, in the case of 
the allied Mahomedan and Chinese societies, by the ambition, craft 
and rapacity of a colonial class in which the subtlety of the 
Chinese, the effrontery of the Kling, and the dissimulation and 
vanity of both are mingled with the boldness and suavity of the 
Malay.* From these and from other causes now probably only 
in their seeds, we cannot expect that the time will. soon come 
when occasions will cease to arise, on which Government must 

avail itself of the temporary assistance of the well-disposed por- 
ae of the local population in resisting violence, because the 
disciplined force in its regular employment is either not on the 
scene of disturbance or only present in insufficient numbers. 
The right of availing itself of the legal obligation of every 
male above 15 years old to aid in keeping the peace must always 
be kept in reserve, as this alone can enable Government to oppose, 
in every part’ of the Settlement, by a superior force always ready 
to act, onde of rioters or robbers who may suddenly appear. But 
our population is very impertectly acquainted with this legal ob- 
gation, and is at present incapable of acting in concert avainst 
such bands. On each recurring outbreak of the quarrels of socie- 
ties or systematic attacks on our villages by gang robbers, we have 


# See Note at end. 
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seen the rural population paralysed and helpless. It is a prin- 
cipal and the more immediate object of the plan now being intro- 
duced, to bring home to the villagers a practical sense of their 
duty as loyal subjects to aid in keeping the peace of their villages 
and of the Settlement, and to give them an organization that will, 
for the first time, make it possible for them to supply such aid, 
and effectively place them, for that purpose, in the hands of the. 
authorities. The simultaneous disturbances of the peace in many 
parts of the Settlement by the secret action of societies whose 
members are found almost everywhere, will be met by an equally 
ubiquitous and permanent resisting force on the side of order. 
The existence of such a force can hardly fail to exercise a strong 
deterring influence on rioters and marauders, and it cannot but 
strengthen the Government and enable it to use the Police and 
Military with much greater effect than it can now do, when it must 
either dissipate their strength and harass the men in the vain 
attempt to oppose every outbreak, or only succeed in protecting a 
few places by concentrating its force there and leaving the rest of 
the country to its fate. 

8. The plan will subserve other objects of hardly less impor- 
tance. The wide difference in manners, religion and education 
between the higher European Officers of Government and the 
Native population tends to estrange them almost as much as if the 
latter were a foreign and conquered nation, and not, as a large 
proportion are, British subjects born in the Colony. The Malays 
are very gregarious, and the mass are prone to accept the guidance 
of those who have any pretention to claim it and will take the 
trouble to exercise it. At present their personal devotion is chiefly 
bestowed on their religious leaders and on connections of the royal 
family of Kédah. Itis very desirable that the distance between 
them and the Officers of Government should be lessened, and that 
the latter should have the means, when opportunities arise, of 
establishing such a degree of familiar intercourse with them as is 
practicable.* At present large numbers in the inaccessible or 


* It takes a long time to gain the confidence of the Malays. When a Euro- 
pean Official, or any person of position, with whom they are not well acquaint- 
ed, puts questions to them, they are doubtful of his motives in proportion to 
their ignorance, and seek to give such replies as will be at once pleasing to him 
and not unpleasant in their consequences to themselves or their friends. If 
there are any native bystanders they are doubly cautious, as they know that 
every word they say may be reported to those whom it may affect. A Malay 
seldom speaks out the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
unless to those he trusts and when there are no other listeners. 


ra 
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less frequented villages have no personal knowledge of the higher 
officers of Government. Government means to most of them a 
Native Inspector of Police, a Sub-collector of rates, a native Land- 
surveyor, an Overseer of Public Works with his convicts, and the 
Kali, all of whom they look upon as impersonations of power, and 
all of whom, if so disposed, may find exhaustless profit in this per- 
suasion. They have sometimes seen the Raa Sabrang * the 
Raja Polis, + and the Raja Bandwan, t usually accompanied 
by some members of the official stratum interposed between them 
and the higher one to which the powers of the latter are assumed 
to be delegated. The superior ranks are merged in the vague and 
mythical idea of ‘‘ Kampani” (Hast India Company). The great 
personages with whom they are nrore immediately concerned are 
not the European Rdas, but the Native Datus or chiefs, the power 
of two of whom, each in his department, the Police and the Land 
Survey, || they believe to be unlimited, and to descend, in various 
measures, on those who are supposed to stand well with them. 
The recognition of heads of villages named by the villagers them- 
selves will afford a means of mutual access to the higher Officers 
of Government and to them. It will give all of them a sense of 
being directly recognised by the Raja Bésar of the Settlement 
himself as good subjects of the Queen, and of not being merely 
subjected to the law but of being associated in its maintenance, 
while the appointments will be objects of a healthy ambition. It 
will enable Government to inform and influence the population, 
supplying it, as it were, with an agent and mouth-piece in every 
kampong. If the system be properly fostered, it will go far to 
keep the influence of the jumahas and of religious and other leaders 
within legitimate bounds, and establish a feeling of attachment to 
and confidence in the superior officers of Government and of loyalty 
to the Crown. 

9. The system will subserve another and most important end— 


that of gradually educating the Malays. A large proportion of 


* The Police Magistrate. 

+ The Deputy Commissioner of Police. 

{ The Assistant Engineer. 

|| To the imagination of the ordinary Malay the power and resources of 
the former are boundless. I once overhead a group of Malays talking about 
2 criminal case, and the conclusion at which they arrived was that ‘he could 
make the innocent guilty and the guilty innocent.” The nativesurveyors are 
supposed to have the power of conferring the right to lots of land by survey- 
ing them, and the Datu Sukat Tanah in his visits to theinland districts is 
received with more distinction than the highest European Officers of Govern- 
ment, 
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the villagers are excessively ignorant, and they suffer seriously 
from their ignorance. Their want of sanitary knowledge and - 
habits is so great that they may be said to cultivate the diseases 
that originate in or are fomented by dirt and insufficient ventila- 
tion.* The overcrowding of both sexes in small huts incites 
to immoralities from which their religious scruples are not always 
strong enough to deter them. ‘Their ignorance of the real charac- 
ter of the Government exposes them to misrepresentations and 
malpractices, and disables them from using the means of redress 
which the law provides. While seeing little of educated Europeans, 
they are sought out by Chinese, Klings and Malays who are fi- 
nished in the knowledge and craft acquired in that great school 
of cheating under the guise of honest mercantile thrift, piety or 
good nature—an Asiatic seaport where traders of all nations con- 
gregate. From an experience extending over thirty years in 
which I have been almost constantly in close and unreserved 
intercourse with the Natives, much of it professional and con- 
fidential, I do not hesitate to say that the more stupid and ignorant 
are defrauded on all hands by the more knowing and crafty. The 
more ignorant Malay cannot sell his paddy to a Chinese without 
being cheated, in the confusion to which the illegai but universal 
use of measures of different sizes and his narrow powers of cal- 
culation expose him. Government in its Acts and Regulations 
lays careful and elaborate plans to protect him from exactions on 
the part of its subordinates, but these very plans defeat their 
end, and become means to fresh exactions. So low in the scale 
reaches the belief of the Malay rustic in the power of every 
servant of Government to do him good or harm according as he 
is treated, that he never thinks of questioning the right of even 
a convict in the Survey Department to a fee for drawing the 
measuring chain over his land or serving him with a notice, or 
that of a convict in the Engineer’s Department to take his bamboos 
and plantains without payment. There are usually so many steps 
between the issue of an order by the head of a Department and its © 
actual execution, that nothing he can do will secure the more ignor- 

ant Natives affected by it from being defrauded either by some of | 
his subordinates, or by other persons acting, or professing to act, 
for them. I make no doubt, to take one Department, that the 
Malay holders of small lots have, first and last and in one way and 


* Hence the frightful extent to which various disgusting cutaneous dis- 
eases prevail in every village and almost in every bouse, and the great mortali- 
ty, effectually checking the natural increase of the population, from fever, 
small-pox, diarrhea and cholera. 
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another, paid for the lands bought by them from Government much 
more than the amount that has actually been received by Govern- 
ment. As an illustration of the difficulty Government has in at 
once protecting its own rights and those of the more ignorant Na- 
tives, I may mention the case.of a sale by auction at the Land 
Office some time ago of a number of lots for non-payment of quit- 
rent. The rule was for the notice of sale to be signed by the Resi- 
dent Councillor himself, and to be entrusted to the Police to be 
published, thus attempting to provide against collusion by native 
subordinates in the Land or Surveyor’s Offices with purchasers. A 
few days after the sale [ was told that some lots held on permit, 
which I had some time previously bought from Malays, had been 
sold to a Malay, and on making enquiries it turned out that he was 
almost the only bidder at the auction and had bought up most of 
the lots at prices absurdly low. For the fruit trees on one of mine 
I had paid $25, and was still liable to Government for the price of 
the land. This lot was knocked down to the man at about $4— 
land and trees. The notice had been published by placarding it in 
a few places and by a Police peon beating a gong and proclaiming 
that certain lots were to be sold, but no special notices were given 
to the holders of these lots. So far there was ground for presum- 
ing collusion between the purchaser and some of the subordinates 
of Government. But on pushing my enquiries 1 found that the 
lot-holders had received notices to take out grants several years 
previously and had not come forward to do so, not considering 
the lands to be then worth the Government price, and I was led 
to infer that some of the more astute were themselves parties 
to the collusion, which had a double object, the more recondite 
one being to enable them to get grants at a lower rate than if 
they had to pay the fixed price as well as rent for these years. 
A case came before the court a few years ago in which it was 
proved that a Malay had obtained large sums from the ryots of 
some districts on the pretext that he was empowered to take a 
fee from each to get a survey made, and from what Malays have 
told me from time to time, I believe that such exactions have been 
common, and that it is seldom that a survey is made, or grant 
issued, for one of the more ignorant Malays, without some one 
or other persuading him into making irregular payments of the 
kind. The general Municipal Act provides an elaborate system 
of checks to protect the more ignorant rate-payers from wrong. 
They must have at least 15 days’ special notice of all first assess- 
ments and every subsequent increase of valuation, to enable them 
to get a review of oyer-valuations; a bill must be presented to 
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them and 5 days given them to pay it; a warrant of distressis - 
then to issue, but no sale is to take place for other 5 days. The 
fees payable are all fixed by the Act, and there are none until 
the property has been actually seized as a distress. . Nothing 
would seem better devised to protect the ryots. But, in reality, 
each fresh shield turns into a weapon of exaction in the hands 
of an unscrupulous bill collector. Fees have been demanded 
and taken for the notice, and on the warrants of distress when 
no distress has been made. It may thus readily come about that 

a stupid Malay pays many times the actual amount of his bill. 

10. The Malays in the Province are exposed to suffer not only 
from the exactions of unscrupulous persons in or hanging about 
the Police, Land, Survey, Assessment, Engineer’s and Magistrates’ 
Departments, and the offices of the Registrar and Agents of the 
Court, but, to a very large extent, from those of the Kalis, who 
claim extensive and undefined powers and exercise a jurisdiction 
to which they have no title. The large and pernicious power of 
the Kalis, which poisons domestic life among the Malays, is 
based on a gross misconception. Originally in all Mahomedan 
countries, and to this day in several, including the native states 
in India, the Kali is the supreme judge—civil, criminal and eccle- 
siastical. He is required to administer justice in a public place. 
in a non-Mahomedan country, the Kalis of Mahomedan com- 
munities must derive their authority from the Government of the 
country. By the law of this Settlement, civil, criminal and eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction is vested exclusively in the Supreme Court, 
the Courts of Requests, the Magistrates of Police and the Justices 
of the Peace. No law gives authority to the local Government to 
appoint Kahs, recognizes the office, or defines its powers. From. 
an early period in the history of the Settlement, the local Govern- 
ment appears to have appointed persons under the title of Kalis, 
but without affecting to confer judicial authority on them or to 
point out their functions. Governor BirunpreLL declined to do 
more than recognize them as persons deriving certain undefined 
powers from the voluntary election and submission of associations 
of Mahomedans, declaring that he had no legal authority to ap- 
point them. It may be doubted whether other Governors intended 
to do more. Itis clear that none of them can have assumed to 
confer on the so-called Kalis any portion of the supreme judicial 
powers which attach to the office in Mahomedan countries. In 
practice the Kalis have usurped compulsory: jurisdiction over all 
the Mahomedans inhabiting the district in which they exercise it. 
Knowing it to be essential to the recognition of their authority, 
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they have aitected to hold their appointments from the Government. 
They have assumed as much of the powers attaching to the office in 
Mahomedan countries as they have been able to do in the presence 
of the regularly constituted Courts and Judges of the Settlement, 
and considerably more, probably, than they would be able to justify, 
were the question of their legal position and powers soy 
brought under judicial consideration. Appointed in so irregular 
a manner, and, as judges, laxly tolerated rather than recognised, 
the office has been deprived of those sateguards by which the 
reeular administration of justice is surrounded. The Government 
from which they profess to derive their appointments does not 
select them or subject them to any test of fitness in respect of 
character or learning, and it leaves them without control. No 
public courts are provided for them, and they exercise their judi- 
cial functions in their own houses or in small specs edn to 
them, which they dignify with the name of Balai shara. Their 
jurisdiction having no legal foundation and_being male limited by 
the ignorance or seus scence of suitors, shifts with the require- 
ments of plantiffs, but is generally understood to be confined to 
cases between husband and wife, embracing suits by the husband 
for restitution of conjugal rights, and by the wife for maintenance, 
dower, co-habitation and divorce. The Kal issues summonses Ao 
defendants and witnesses under his seal. For all such process 
and its service and for his judgments, he charges fees to a con- 
siderable amount. Particular Kalis have, from time to time, been 
notorious among the natives for their corruption and extortion. 


“They have hired themselves to men colluding with wives to obtain 


divorces and marry them, or with the parents of young married 
women seeking to free their daughters from the ne ace bond 
in order to marry them to more wealthy suitors. in such cases, 


the first step is for the woman to go, or be taken, to the Kali, 


where a complaint of want of sufficient maintenance or other 
cause of divorce is entered; or a pretended divorce set up, and the 
husband summoned. Adjournments are made from time to time, 
and further evidence adduced and in the meantime the Kali re- 
ceives bribes from beth parties and beeps the woman in his own 
house where she has no protection against his criminal advances 

Cases are even said to have oceurred in which Kalis have pandered 


_to their own sons and to friends. It must be said that such practices 


do not excite the universal disgust and indignation which might be 
expected and which indeed would prevent their being long indulged 
in. An old lady, the wife*of the founder of one of the mosques at 
Permatang Bertam, who enjoys a high reputation for piety and strict- 
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ness, on being asked, with reference to a statement made in her 
presence by a witness in a case to which a relative of theirs was a 
party, whether such things could be, and how it came that they | 
were tolerated, replied that it was only for a few days and with the 

Kali. But Malay fathers and husbands, less indulgent to the frail- 
ties of her sex and race than this old lady, have frequently spoken 
to me bitterly of the extent to which the peace of families is dis- 
turbed and immorality promoted by Kalis. Some go so far as to 
say that most of the Malay women who become prostitutes in town 
have acquired their vicious habits when residing in the houses of 
Kalis and induced by them to take this infamous means of raising 
a fee of $20 or $30 to pay him for the divorce. Even the more 
respectable Kalis, who are not accused of debauching their suitors 
or leading them into debauchery, are, with rare exceptions, said to 
be accessible to bribes, and none of them has the slighest preten- 
sion to the qualifications necessary for the judge of a divorce or 
any other Court. ‘I regret to observe,’ writes Colonel Low, 
“ that, so far as my experience extends, there is not a native at 
“ this Settlement of Pinang who could be safely entrusted with the 
‘“‘ power of a Justice of the Peace or even witha lesser judicial 
“ mdependent authority.” * The more cultivated Malays them- 
selves say that the very word Kaliis an offence to them, and that 


* One of the present Kalis (not now recognised by Government) makes 
a living by selling inspection of the notes of marriages kept by, or for, bis 
father, who was the great Kali of Penang in his day. In a case that occurred 
not long ago he demanded $1,000 to search for and produce one of these notes. 
In this respect he is not worse than any other native would be who had the 
custody of papers of value. A Pénghfilu Bésar, who also acted as a sort of 
Notary for his district, drew up a will for a Malay who went on the pilgrim- 
age, leaving the will in the P&nehilu’s keeping. ‘The persons interested could 
not get it without paying a fee of $30. I advised them to take legal proceed- 
ings to recover it, but they said that the Pénghilu might deny that he had 
it, or produce it and give some evidence to invalidate it, and he was so highly 
reputed by the officers of Government and so much liked and trusted by the 
Judge that he was sure to be believed. In the former case compulsion would 
have been equally hazardous, as the opposite party might have made the 
Kalia present to burn the paper, and he would merely have had to say m 
Court that no such paper was to be found among his father’s records. The 
Kali’s father was a very gentlemanly and pleasant Avab of Mecca, a universal, 
favourite of the Huropeans, including the officials. In one of the first eases 
im which I was engeged in the Court he was called as a witness on the other 
side to speak as 40 some paner. In cross examination f asked him if he could 
read and write. He indignantly desired the interpreter to give him a Koran 
and began to read fluently from it, but unfortunately it turned out that he 
held it upside down, and I fear he never quite forgave me the discovery. 
He knew a great deal of it by heart. 
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the temptations to which the office exposes its holders are so great 
that a good man who takes it soon becomes a bad one. None of 
the learned Malays of any reputation will accept it. The more 
ignorant Malays of the interior are exposed to be fleeced by any 
one who pretends tobe a Kali. Lately when at Kamlun I found 
a Malay going about among his friends in great anxiety of mind 
to borrow the large sum, for him and them, of ten dollars. “On 
enquiring into the cause, I learned that his wife had left him a few 
days before on pretext of visiting a sister at Bagan Jermal. 
Next day he receiveda summons under the chap of a Haji at Bagan 
Ajam professing to be a Kali, but of whom and his jurisdiction 
the Kamlun villagers had previously been happily in ignorance. 
He hastened to the sister, who told him that his wife was with the 
Kal. He went to the Kali, who would not produce her, but told 
him that if he wanted to get her back he must pay $10, “ which is 
as much,” said the man plaintively, “as I paid for her twenty 
years ago when she was a virgin”? (meaning her dower). 

11. The Malays of the interior are also infested by a class of 
parasitical Malays, or half Malays, who make it their business to 
spy out flaws in titles and latent causes of family disputes, incite 
to litigation, get the partition and sale of lands into their hands, 
and usually exact a share of the property much. beyond what 
any fair commission or actual costs of suit would amount to. 
Their own ignorance and carelessness are themselves a fruitful 
source of trouble and litigation. Wills are seldom brought into 
Court to be proved, or letters of administration applied for, until 
many years, sometimes 20 or 380, after the death of a land-holder 
and when, owing to intermediate deaths, itis difficult or impossible 
to prove the will or come to a satisfactory decision on contested 
facts of marriage, divorce or paternity. A will was brought to me 
afew days ago which had been acted on, without probate, for 
about 20 years. The testator had added some extraordinary im- 
precations at the end of it to prevent any of his family attempting 
to disregard it, but he had not signed it, neither he nor the writer 
appearing to have known that this was essential and would have 
accomplished what his legacy of curses has failed to do. There 
was a case in Court a few years ago which turned entirely on the 
question whether the person named as grantee in a Government 
grant of a piece of land was the father or the grand-father of cer- 
tain of the claimants, and after hearing much evidence, and giving 
the parties every opportunity to call additional witnesses, the Re- 

_corder was unable to make up his mind on the subject. 
12. Itappears to me that all these evils in mind, body and 


‘ 
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estate, arise from one source, 7gnorance, and can only be effectually 
cured by removing it. The system of village organization supplies _ 
the means of making a beginning in this work. ‘The attempts - 

hitherto made by Government to educate the Malays of the Pro- 
vince have failed, because the object aimed at was indefinite and 
too remote from their daily life and business. The Malays have 
already a large amount of valuable practical knowledge, well fitted 
to carry them successfully through life in a purely Malay country. 
The first step should be to add to it that business knowledge which © 
will adapt them to their present position as British subjects, 
Their first want is that of some plain elementary information about 
their duties in keeping the peace and suppressing crime, the powers 
and mode of arresting criminals, the positions and powers of the 
different officers and servants of Government, the rules relating 
to sales of Government land and assessment, the fees payable 
under the land, assessment and other regulations that affect them 
most closely, the effect of marriage and divorcee on rights to pro- 
perty, the mode of making wills, the division of the estates of in- 
testates, the maintenance of wives, the maintenance, custody and 
guardianship of children, as to what cases must be taken to a Ma- 
gistrate and what to the civil courts, what are the real powers of a 
Kah, &. They would also learn, what few of them know, that 
the courts are not shut in the face of those who are too poor to 
pay the usual fees. Short tracts in Malay, containing informa- 
tion of this kind, placed in the hands of the Katuas, ane supple- 
mented by occasional discussions with them and the vil lagers by 
the Magistrate when visiting the districts, would, I am certain, 
be valued by the Malays, and in time, give them a sufficient stock 
of useful knowledge to protect them from the more gross oppres- 
sions and exactions to which their ignorance now exposes them. 
In most of the villages one or more persons who can read are to 


be found. 


The first step having been taken and time given to make good 
their footing so far, tracts might follow containing some common ~ 
sanitary facts, shewing the advantages of eood - ventilation, of 
cleanliness in the kampong, house, dress and cooking, of vaccination, 
of drainage, that the proper place for dirt is not “under the house 
but under the eround at the roots of their trees; and while en- 
lightening them on these homely matters the opportunity might 
be taken to get the Katuas to set about the a adoption of. the 
sanitary provisions of the Conservancy Act and keeping the 
common village paths and drains in better order. . 
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The use of the Roman characters instead of the Arabo-Persian 
for Malay might, in due time, be introduced, as, the Dutch 
have done so successfully and with such signal practical advan- 
tages in Netherlands India. When some progress had been made 
in establishing village schools on this basis, a new zest and larger 
scope might be given to their awakening literary appetite by 
supplying them with copies of some of the best works extant in 
their own language but of which few of them have ever heard, 
with translations of some of the Arabian Nights, and the like. . 
Tracts on geography: and ethnography, the elementary facts of - 
meteorology, astronomy, botany, &c., might follow in due time. 
No attempt would, of course, be made to meddle with their 
religion. All attempts of the kind have hitherto failed and only 
tended to excite suspicion and arouse bigotry. We may freely 
allow to them, with some qualifications at which they will not 
take umbrage, that the better Mahomedan the better man. * 

13. Inmy memorandum of 20th August I suggested that, in addi- 
tion to their duties of a Police nature, the Pénghtilus might have 
others assigned to them, such as keeping a registry of the inhabit- 
ants, of births, deaths, marriages, divorces, &c. Hach might be 
supplied with a blank book in which to write, or get written, a 
diary of all such events, and others of public importance or inter- 
est, such as crimes and offences, accidents to life, floods, droughts, 
the state of the crops, &e. This would itself serve as some stimulus 
to education, and it would furnish a contemporary record valuable 
in courts of justice and materials for general official registries 
to be kept by the Magistrates. 

The Pénghilus and Katuas might also do much good service with 
little trouble to themselves by assisting in protecting the public 
rivers, canals, drains, embankments, roads, and landing places from 
injury and giving immediate notice of injuries which they have 
been unable to prevent to the nearest resident officer of Public 
Works. At present water-courses of all kinds are almost constant- 
ly being injured or obstructed by buffaloes, fishing stakes and 
traps, dams, &c. Roads, paths and canals in course of formation 
are seriously damaged by cattle. Works like the Muda Bund are 
liable to be injured during their progress, and after completion 
require constant watching to prevent careless or malicious damage. 
The heads of the villages along the course of such works might 
give good aid in protecting them. Few of the landing places are 
kept in good order. When the harvest is over herds of hundreds 


* See Note at end. 
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of buffaloes are let loose over the plains and public roads, and al- 
though a vigorous attempt was made by the Police last year on 
complaints made by the Assistant Engineer and myself to prevent 
cattle trespass, it failed, owing to the number of the cattle, the 


difficulty of catching them or ascertaining the names of the owners — 


and the little time policemen have to spare for the purpose. 

I would further venture to recommend that, instead of the ela- 
borate system of protection against over-valuations and exactions, 
provided by the Assessment Act, an account in Malay of the rates 
payable by the inhabitants of each village be given to the Pénght- 
lus and by them to the Katuas, about two or three months before the 
day on which payment is to be made, and explained to the villagers. 
They would much prefer this to the present system, and the Katuas 
and Pénghtlus are prepared to have the money ready on the day 
fixed, when the Collector would only have to attend at the nearest 
Police Station, receive it, and sign the receipt on the account. 
This would supersede the necessity of making out bills and 
notices and employing so many bill collectors and their subordi- 
nates, and if the commission now allowed for collection were given 
to the Katuas it would make the office more prized. The Pénghi- 
lus might be allowed a small proportion of it and be exempted, as 
the old Pénghtlus were, from rates on their lands and houses. 
The collection was at one time entrusted to Pénghtlu Mukims on 
a commission, but cases of default occurred, owing partly to a bad 
selection of Pénghilus, but chiefly to the sums which each had to 
collect being too large. The sum for which each Katua will be 
responsible will be too small to offer a temptation to embezzlement. 
The plan might be tried without any alteration of the Act. The 
Katuas and Pénghtlus will also be very useful in settling petty 
disputes and maintaining good feeling among the villagers. When 
quarrels arise between inhabitants of different ampongs or dairahs, 
the Katuas and Pénghilus might form councils of conciliation. 


The Pénghilus might also be entrusted, under the controul of the 
Magistrate, Engineer, or other European Officer, with the regulation 
of the supply of water from the drains for irrigation in the dry 
season. At present the Malays dam the drains to flood their fields, 
without reference to the needs of their neighbours above or below. 

14. Along with the Rolls I enclose a table with the names of 
the dairahs and kampongs, their Pénghtlus and Katuas and the 
number of male adults in each who have signed the Rolls. The 
total number of the latter is 3,663, representing a general popula- 
tion, women and children included, which may be estimated at 


ea 
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about 20,000. As both married and unmarried women hold lands 
and other property, marriage not affecting the right of the wife in 
her estate, real or personal, the influence of the Katuas and Péng- 
hilus embraces a much larger number of persons than appears 
from the Rolls. 

15. In conclusion, I venture to remark that while the village 
organization may with advantage be permanently maintained for 
some of its purposes, | would contemplate a gradual curtailment 
of the duties of the heads, as the progress of cultivation and, with 
it, of the revenue enables Government to make adequate provision 
for Police, Conservancy, District Courts, and Schools in North 
Province Wellesley. If we had a sufficient number of in- 
telligent and trained policemen, the regular employment of village 
constables would be unnecessary and objectionable. At present 
many of the policemen are not better educated or more intelligent, 
and are probably less trustworthy, than the least promising of the 
Malays selected by the villagers as their headmen. 


I have, &c., 
J. R. LOGAN. 
Permatang Bertain, 
22nd November, 1867. 


Note to para: 7. 


*The late Colonel Low, for so many years Superintendent of Province 
Wellesley, described this class graphically, and his remarks apply not only 
to the Jawi-pakans properly so called, but to all descendants of Indians 
born and brought up in the Settlement. ‘“A Jawi-pakan is the offspring 
of a man of Hindustan [India] and a Malayan woman [or a descendant of 
such an union]. He inherits the boldness of the Malay and the subtlety, 
acuteness and dissimulation of the Hindoo [Indian]. He is indefatigable 
- in the pursuit of wealth and most usurious in the employment of it when 
gained. Few employments come amiss to him. He cloaks ignorance where 
it exits, or makes up for it by pretence and zeal. His fingers seem to have 
a chemical affinity for the precious metals; he avoids downright theft, yet the 
transit of money or money’s worth through the former is ata discount varying 
in amount according to his calculations of detection. He is cringing to 
superiors, Overbearing, and, where there is no check on his conduct, tyranni- 
cal to inferiors; like one of the feline tribe when it has changed its quarters, 
he carefully obtains a perfect acquaintance with all the trapdoors, outlets 
and hiding crevices of the portion in which he is placed. Thus secured he 
makes the most of that position. If he holds a public situation, he tries to 
balance his peculations or malpractices with the above chances of escape, and 
generally succeeds, and should this fail he compounds for safety with his 
defrauded creditors and dupes, and quashes informations. It is not here 
intended to include a whole class in the above description, yet it is to be 
feared that exceptions to the picture are fewer than could be wished. When 
under strict management, the Jawi-pakans are undoubtedly a very useful class 
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the Straits, and might not conveniently be dispensed with.”—Dissertation, | 
a c. 

The class of these men in the public offices are mostly related by plood or 
marriage. The progenitors were Jawi-pakans of Kédah, but while some of 
the pr resent Ist and 2nd cousins are not distinguishable from Malays, others - 
are hardly distinguishable in person from Klings. The paid Police Pénghtlus, 
the collectors of Government rents and Municipal rates, the land measurers, 
the shrofts, ee Writers and ee have always largely belonged to 
this family alliance, which also includes several of the leading men of the 
jumahas, many of the principal Malay and Kling (Pinang born) merchanis, 
and maintains a hereditary connection with the Kédeah Court. Members of 
it are often emploved by the Raja of Kédah as kranis and land-measurers. 
Captain LIGH?, ina despatch to the Supreme Government of India, dated 
12th September, 1786, gives, in the course of a J report on the state of affairs in 
Kédah, a strong instance of the extent to which the cunning of Datives of 
india and their descendants sometimes enables them to rule Malays. “ Datu 
Sri Raia (formerly named ISMAL, and a common coolie) is now the King’s 
merchant; he is a deep, cunning, villainous Chuliah. By working on the King’s 
pusillanimity and raising jealousies, he reduced the power of the great 
men and exgrossed the whole of the administration, by preferring only such 
as he thought attached to himself. -To save the King from pretended as- 
sassinations, he built a small brick fort and built him up as im a cage; no one 
dares presume to go to audience without his knowledge. If he found any 
of the great men likely to get into favour, he bribed them to his interest, 
By meonopolising every species of commerce, and oppressing the Malays, he 
found means to supply the King’s necessities without his having the trouble to 
enquire how it [the money] came.” ‘He [the king] receives likewise a deal 
in presents and fines. Every person who has any demand to make, or suit to 
prefer, first presents a sum of money which he thinks adequate to the demand; 
if the King approves of the sum he signs the paper, and his suit is obtained, 
unless another person comes with greater sums.” This would serve as an account 
of the administration of justice in the Malay States at the present day. 

The Colonial Chinese (Babas) by intermarrying among themselves, and the 
women with pure Chinese, have largely eliminated the criginal Malay half- 
blood. They are distinguished by their conceit and forwardness; but have 
more softness and amenity of manner than the Jawi-pakans; retaining, in 
this respect, the impress of their Malay decent and association. They are 
intelligent, bold and pushing, and some of the leading men of the Secret 
Societies, notably the head of the Twa-peh-kong, are drawn from this class. 
it is through their intimacy with the town Jawi-pakans and the Malay heads 
of the jumahas that the latter societies have been so easily brought into al- 
liance with the former, notwithstanding the ban placed by Mahomedanism 
on all friendly association with “ infideis.” It should be added that there is 
a considerable class composed of Jawi- pakans, Babas and Malays who are 

oted for their “ fast” lives, and many of whom are led on from gambling 
and licentiousness to theft and other crimes. Their recklessness and love of 
mischief and excitement render them a dangerous element in the societies, 
to which large numbers of them belong. 

The Chinese are gradually pushing their way among the Malays of North 
Province Wellesley, and as they increase in numbers and wealth, the Malays 
borrow money from them whenever they can, become more dependent on 
them and more liable to be seduced into joining their societies. At present 
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these settlers are chiefly Hokkien shop-keepers or hawkers, 22d Kwang-Tung 
paddy planters and rice dealers, who have little social connection with the 
Malays, but this does not prevent their getting wives among the needier Malays 
and Samsams. The time is not far distant when the dadas will have more in- 
fluence in many parts of the Province than the Jawi-pakans now have. 

As the Malays themselves form the great mass of the population ef North 
Province Wellesley and considerable errors are to be found in the published 
accounts of the character and habits of the race, including even that by Mr. 
VAUGHAN in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, which is, im many respects, 
just to them and a great advance on previous delineations of them, I subjoin 
an extract from some notes on the races of the Settlement and the Malay 
Peninsula which, at the request of the Local Government, I furnished, about, 
two years ago, for transmission to the Government of india.* They apply 
more to the fully cultivated and peopled than to the wilder districts of the 
Province :— 

“The Malay is good-natured, courteous, sociable, gregarious and gossiping, 
finding unfailing amusement in very small and often very imdelicate taik, 
jokes, and pleasantries. To domestic and social superiors he is extremely 
deferential, but with no taint of that abject or fawning servility which cha- 
racterises many Asiatics of higher civilisation. His intellect has little power 
of abstraction, and delights in a minute acquaintance with the common things 
around him, a character that reflects itself in his language, which is as rich 
in distinctions and details in the nomenclature of material cbjects and actions’ 
as it is poor in all that relates to the operations of the mind. He is slow and 
sluggish, and impatient of continuous labour of mind or body. He is greedy 
and niggardly, and when his interests are involved his promises and profes- 
sions are not to be trusted. 

The Malay treats his children with great affection and with indolent in- 
dulgence. Women are not secluded, and the freedom which they enjoy in 
their paternal home is little abridged in after-life. Early marriage is custe- 
mary and necessary, for if is were long postponed after puberty, it is to be 
feared that their religion would not always restrain them from the license 
which the habits of the non-Mahomedan nations of the same race permit to 
unmarried girls. In the Malay States the law sanctions slavery and subjects 
the person of the female slave to the power of her master. In this Settlement 
the Malay finds compensation for the deprivation of this right in thasof divorce, 
and the extent to which it isavailed of in practice renders marriage litle more 
than the legalisation of temporary concubinage. The independence allowed 
to women and the manner in which their parents and other relutives usually 
take their part in domestic quarrels, enable them to purchase their divorce, 
or worry their husbands into granting it, wnaenever they wish to take new 
ones. 

The habitual courtesy and reticence of ihe Malay and the influence of his 
religion too often mask the sway of interest and passion to which he may 
be secretly yielding, and under which he becomes rapacious, deeeitful, 
treacherous and revengeful. Jt has become customary to protest against 
the dark colours in which the earlier Huropean voyagers painted him, but their 
error was less in what they wrote than in what they left unwritten. Under 
_bad native governments, leading a wandering life at sea or on thinly peopled 
borders of rivers—the oniy highways in lands covered with forest and swamp 


* See No.7 of this Journal p. 88.—EpD. 
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—trusting to the kris and spear for self-defence and holding in traditional 
respect the prowess of the pirate and robber, the Malays became proverbial for 
feline treachery and bloodthirstiness. Under the Government to which they 
have been subjected in Province Wellesley, and which has certainly not erred on 
the side of paternal interference, for it has given them as much liberty as the 
English yeoman possesses, they now form a community, on the whole, as set- 
tled, contented, peaceable and free from serious crime as any to be found in 
British India—a result due to the disappearance of forests, the formation of 
roads, the establishment of a reguiar Police and the administration of justice 
by Hnglish lawyers.” 

To complete this brief Note on the various classes entering into the popula- 
tion of North Province Wellesley, a reference must be made to the Samsams, 
the descendants of rude inland Siamese of Kédah who, some generations back, 
were converted to Mahomedanism, a religion which still sits loosely on them. 
They form the majority of the inhabitants of many of the North-eastern vil- 
lages, in which Siamese is still the current language, although, with few ex- 
ceptions, they speak Malay also. Many of them are more stupid and 
ignorant even than the Malays in the same condition of life, and many are 
knavish, thievish, and addicted to gambling and opium-smoking. Of both 
races, indeed, it may be said that while the mass are ruder and simpler than 
any other class of our composite population, there are amoung them many men 
habitually predatory, and dangerous from their treachery or ferocity. 
Their cunning, however, is without the intelligent fore-thought and subtlety 
of the more advanced races, and they set about crimes not of blood only but 
of fraud, such as forgery and false personation, in a careless, bold and straight- 
forward manner, in apparent unconsciousness of the risk of detection to which 
they lay themselves open, and often, in the latter class of crimes, on the 


instigation of others and without any clear knowledge of the real character 
and consequences of their acts. 


Note to Para: 12. 


As a religion Mahomedanism is infinitely superior to the native religions of 
the Archipelago. Its most objectionable feature, in a political point of view, 
is not the universality and closeness of the brotherhood which it establishes 
among its professors, but its arrugant exclusiveness. It tolerates other creeds 
but places their holders under a social ban. Friendly association with unbelievers 
is a deadly sin and makes the sinner liable to excommunication, Since the riots 
of August one of the wlimah bas put in force this doctrine to deteah the Malays 
from the Chinese Societies, but it is equally applicable to friendly association with 
Huropeans, and might, in ceitain contingencies, be used to excite hatred to this 
class and opposition to Government. Hence the impolicy of allowing any of these 
ulimah, or any so called Kali, to assume jurisdiction, or social or spiritual gov- 
ernment, over the Mahomedans generally, or large sections of them. ‘Their 
recognised ass ciations should be confined to the jumuhus or congregations attached 
to each mosque; and the persecutions every now and then made by the leaders, 
to which those are exposed who will not submit to the aitempts at establishing 
by coercion a fanatically rigorous interference with private liberty, should be dis- 
countenanced, and, when they overstep the limits of discipline allowed to other 
religious societies, punished. The more the influence of the gurus or religious 
teachers in the Province extends, the more arrogant they become.. They entirely 
lose the courteous and deferential manner of the ordinary Malay, and mark their 
sense of their superiority to the European infidel by either ignoring his presence 
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altogether, or, if saluted by him in the usual mode, returning the courtesy by 
the least respectful of the several modes of salutations practiced by Mahomedans. 


Minute on Mr. J. R. Logan’s Seheme for forming a Volunteer 
Village Police in Province Wellesley. 


The subject of a Volunteer Village Police has frequently 
engaged my attention, and I have often discussed the question 
with Mr. Logax, who has long advocated its adoption in the pub- 
lic prints. The plan seems peculiarly well suited to our posi- 
tion in Province Wellesley, which possesses an irregular jungle 
frontier, where marauders can aiways find shelter and conceal- 
ment and can threaten our villages at all points with perfect im- 
punity so far as the Municipal Force is concerned. ‘The whole of 
the N. E. and E. frontier may be said to be entirely without 
Police protection, and any scheme that promises to enlist the 
assistance of the villagers in aid of order and to supply the place 
of a Police Establishment should, in my opinion, be cordially 
welcomed and supported by Government. 

A village Police will not only be useful against external marau- 
ders, but also in the case of internal commotions caused by the 
Secret Societies, when, sometimes, large gangs roam over the 
country uncontrolled, until a hasty collection has been made of 
the rural population, which, if properly organised on the system 
proposed by Mr. Logan, would certainly prevent any serious 
collection of rioters, or at any rate be well prepared to cope with 
them if they should venture to take the field. There is another 
incidental advantage attending the establishment of a Village 
Police, which would be of vast benefit in giving a support to 
numbers of Malay and other inhabitants who are now intimidated 
into joining the Secret Societies by their isolation. If they could 
count on the support of the village chiefs and their brethren as- 
sociated with them in the service, they might bid defiance to all 
threats of the heads of Jumahas or Hoeys who would be afraid 
to play an open game where they might be speedily brought to 
account. 

If I remember rightly, Mr. Logan had gained the adhesion in 
the North Division of the Province of about 3,500 Malavs and 
others in favour of his proposed plan. I am surprised and great- 
ly regret that a trial was not made of it. The expense attending 


it was trivial, while it supplied a palpable want which has little 
chance of being otherwise met. 
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It was my intention to have availed myself of Mr. Locan’s 
assistance in inaugurating such a project when the transfer of 
the Government took all power out of my hands. 

I have perused with much interest the valuable memoir on 
the population of the Province drawn up by Mr. Logan for the 
information of the new Government. It shews what a useful 
auxiliary to the peace and safety of the community the scheme 
he advocates would prove, how easily the force could be raised 
and turned to account, and how consonant its guiding prin- 
ciples are to the habits and ideas of the people. I trust it is not 
improbable that when the new Officials have become more 
familiarised with Malay customs and feelings they will consent 
to give a trial to this force, of which it can, vat any rate, be said, 
that if not found so advantageous as its promoters assert, it can 
in no way effect the slightest possible harm. 


H. MAN, Col. M.S. ©, 


late R. C. Penang. 
February 12th, 1568. 


[The foregoing paper was printed, but not published, in Penang 
in 1868. It contains a vivid and accurate description of the com- 
position of Native Society in Penang and Province Wellesley, 
written by one of whom Colonel YutsE truly said that he ‘carried 

‘to his too early tomb a vaster knowledge of the races and regions 
“of the Indian Archipelago than any one else is likely to accumulate 
‘in our day.’—Ed. | 
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cee played in the eae eee Bur- 
ma, Siam and wherever the Chinese settle, that 
some description of its origin and of the way in 
which it is carried on here may prove not altogether 
uninteresting. 


‘From a small book ‘On the Interpretation of Dreams with 
Illustrations of Hua Hoey ” we learn that the game was in- 
vented in the time of the second Han dynasty. In this book 
there is a short sketch of the lives of the thirty-six mythical 
personages (who had previously existed as animals) and direc- 
tions are given as to staking. ‘The order in which the charac- 
ters are described is different from that employed in the stak- 
ing papers of which a specimen is given below. | 


King Thai Peng, being the most celebrated character, is 
placed first instead of being No. 26. 


* Lit. Play Society. Rs 
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1.—Thai Pe 
He served in the Chow Kingdom under King Hooi Lian till it 
was conquered by the Chinese, when he escaped, and having 
raised an army under Generals Kun San (No. 9) and Chi Koh 
(No. 11), he proclaimed himself King, but he afterwards led 
such a dissolute life that Kun San put an end to his existence. 
Kun Giok (No. 22) was his sister. | 

Thai Peng was born again as Guan Kui. Stake on Thai 


Peng, Guan Kui, Kong Beng and the 5 dragons when you 
dream of the coronation of a sovereign, cash, or an execution. 
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2.—Sam Wei was formerly amonkey. He served Thai Peng 
as Prime Minister and became very wealthy. He had three 
sons Hap Hai (No. 7) Guan Kiat (No. 19) and Ban Kim 
(No. 82.) 


Sam Wei was born again as Cheng Li. Stake on Sam Wei, 
Guan Kui and Cham Khoi when you dream of a wicked 
man, a man hanging himself, three ghosts, three stars, woods, 
or a performing monkey. 
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3.—Kong Beng was formerly a horse. He became a priest 
and was employed by Thai Peng as a political adviser, being 
eifted with supernatural powers. He was slain in battle with 
the Chinese. | 


Kong Beng was born again as Hong Chun. Stake on 
Kong Beng, Thai Peng, Hong Chun, Siang Chiow and Hoey 
Kwan when you dream of bright objects such as flames, 
brilhant pearls, lamps, or sunshine. 
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4.—Kiu Kean was a hawk. He became a Mandarin and 
was very rich and married a princess of the Han dynasty. 
He had a younger brother named Hoey Kwan (No. 28.) 


Kiu Kwan was born again as Kiat Pin. Stake on Kiu 
Kwan, Hoey Kwan, Kiat Pin and Cheng Sun when you dream 
of drinking samsu, riding, sleeping, sitting at leisure, water 
up to the shoulder, a dog biting a man or a coffin with a dead 
body. 
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5—Pan Kwi was formerly a dragon. He took a high 
literary and military degree and was slain by the Chinese. 


Pan Kwi was born again as Mow Lim. Stake on Pan Kwi, 
Guan Kwi, Mow Lim and the five dragons when you dream of 
picking flowers, a young man, witnessing a theatrical perform- 
ance, climbing trees, or adopting a child. 


Pan Kwi is usually called “ The Shell.” 
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6.—Hong Chun was once a peacock and was the brother of 
King Seng (No.7). He took the first literary degree. His 
whole family were massacred by the Chinese. He married 
Siang Chiow (No. 23). 


Hong Chun was born again as Kong Beng. Stake on 
Hong Chun, Kong Beng, Han Hun and Ban Kim when you 
dream of a flower, a man ploughing, a bambu shoot, geese or 
ducks, a marriage ceremony, a girl worshipping idols, or a 


buffalo. 
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7.—Eng Seng was originally a goose. His mother was Kun 
Giok (No. 22). He took the same honours as his brother (No. 
6). 


Eng Seng was born again as Ban Kim. Stake on Eng Seng, 
Ban Kim and Hong Chun when you dream of drinking tea, 
killing poultry, an examination, selling spirits, a flea, a pen, a 
pair of candles, a water-lily, or giving an animal its life. 
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8.—Cham Khoi was a white fish. He took the first military 
and literary degree and became judge of three provinces. He 


and his whole family, more than 300 in number, were slain by 
the Chinese. 


Cham Khoi was born again as Chi Koh. Stake on Cham 
Khoi, Sam Wei, Chi Koh and Hong Chun when you dream of 
a white fish, a buffalo, a gantang of white rice, or 36 pigs. 
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9.—Kun San was originally a tiger. An intimate friend of 
Chi Koh (No. 11) he became so powerful as the chief of a band 
of robbers that the Imperial troops dared not attack him. He 
was afterwards one of Thai Peng’s Generals. . 


Kun San was born again as Cheng Hun. Stake on Kun San, 
Cheng Hun, Jit San and Hok Sun when you dream of fighting 
or robbery, the sun rising, a yellow object, or a hill on fire. 
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10.—Cheny Sun wasapig. Heserved with Kun San (No. 9) 
as a General. 


Cheng Sun was born again as Hap Hai. Stake on Cheng 
Sun, Pit Taik, Chit Taik, Siang Chiow and Kun San when 
you dream ofa boat sailing on ariver,a man inthe water, 
sending a present, a wedding, a pig, sailing with a favourable 
wind in the first moon, a boat going with the current, or 300 
cash. | 
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11.—Chi Koh was once a lion. He was a native of Tong 
King and an intimate friend of Kun San (No. 9) and one of 
Thai Peng’s Generals. 


Chi Koh was born again as Cham Khoi. Stake on Chi Koh, 
Kun San, Cham Khoi and Kiat Pin when you dream of as- 
cending a height, a red face, a tall man, a. youth, seeing the 
moon, a cool breeze, ascending a tower or stairs, an eXaml- 
nation, or a lion fight. , 
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12.—-Pit Taik wasa mouse. Although very powerful, he re- 
mained a ferryman till Kun San (No. 9) appointed him the 
sixth General under King Thai Peng. 


Pit Taik was born again as Hok San. Stake on Pit Taik, 
Guat Poh, Hck Sun and Chi Taik when you dream of a blos- 
som, a tiger, people in a boat, a mouse eating rice, demanding 
money, eating tortoise, finding an article of value on the road, 


letting go a snake, or two brothers quarrelling. 
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13.—Guat Poh was formerly a tortoise. His special duty 
was to guard the Imperial Palace. He had ason Han Hun 
(No. 14) and a daughter Beng Chu (No. 21). 


Guat Poh was born again as Beng Chu. Stake on Guat Poh, 
Beng Chu, Han Hun and Pit Taik when you dream of a man 
with a hat but no coat, a Woman preparing rice, a 
red objects, money, or alralilos. 
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14.— Han Hun was a buffalo. He was afterwards a Mandarin, 
and while guarding the sea coast was defeated, for which he 
was sentenced to be torn in pieces by five horses. His father 


was Guat Poh (No. 13) and his sister Beng Chu (No. 21). 


Han Hun was born again as Cheng Guan. Stake on Han 
Hun, Cheng Guan, Cheng Hun and Hoey Kwan when you 
dream of a dead body, a hill on fire, a man killing a horse, or 
a COW. 
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15.— Kang Su was a dragon of the Southern Sea. He was 
a friend of Pit Taik and was killed by the Chinese. 


Kang Su was born again as Thian Sin. Stake on Kang Su, 
Thian Sin and the five dragons when you dream of a ferry-boat, 
a vessel bound for a foreign port, being in the sea, or seeing 
vessels, things or persons there. | 
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16.—Hok Sun wasa dog. He then kepta medical shop 
and was killed by a tiger when employed in gathering herbs on 
the woods. 


Hok Sun was born again as Pit Taik. Stake on Hok Sun, 
Kiu Kwan, Pit Taik and Kun San when you dream of a woman 
erying or carrying a baby, planting, a tiger’s roar, a dog’s bite, 
eating dog’s flesh, or a row in a medicine shop. 
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17.—Cheng Guan was once a spider. He was. a great spend- 
thrift while at college and became a beggar. He then took to 
stealing fowls. 


Cheng Guan was born again as Han Hun. Stake on Cheng 
Guan, Han Hun, Cheng Hun and Kong Beng when you dream 
of literary competition, herbs, a green coat, a green pear, eating 
fruit, a fish with a horn, a fowl stealer, or a scholar. 
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18.—Guan Kwi was once a prawn. He took to gambling 
and had a monkey which brought him in money by performing 
tricks. 


Guan Kwiwas born again as Thai Peng. Stake on Guan 
Kwi, Thai Peng, Sam Wei, Cheng Guan and Guan Kiat when 
you dream of a man singing about flowers, rice being dear, dear 
things, a beggar, a aetare in a ragged coat, a dog stealing Tice 


carving mutton, a flag, a pomegranate, or a ‘lame woman, 


. 
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19.—Guan Kiat was a sheep. He became a Mandarin and 
was reduced to beggary by being robbed on his way to see his 
friend Thian Liang. 


Guan Kiat was born again as An Su. Stake on Guan Kiat; 
An Su, Kiat Pm and Thian Liang when you dream of a 
reception of a General, a great excitement, a fire, dirt, an 
offering, a new born child eating, a jar of spirits with fruit, 
or a clear view. 
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20.—Kiat Pin was once a deer. He became very rich, but 
was reduced to poverty by the Chinese. 


Kiat Pin was born again as Kiu Kwan. Stake on Kiat Pin, 
‘Kia Kwan, Sam Wei, Ban Kim and Guan Kiat when you 
dream of three cups of spirit, three men, three eggs, an old 
man, or three objects. 
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21.—Beng Chu was once a fish (usually called “The Stone”). 
She was the daughter of Guat Poh (No. 13) and the wife of 
Pan Kwi (No. 15) and the mother of Hong Chun (No.6). She 
was a lady of the highest rank. The whole family were killed 
by the Chinese. 


Beng Chu was born again as Guat Poh. Stake on Beng 
Chu, Guat Poh, Kong Beng and Hoey Kwan -when you dream 
of anything red, spectacles, a women reading, wearing a gown, 
coming out of a door, or looking into a glass. 
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22.—Kun Giok or Gin Giok was a butterfly. She and her 
brother Thai Peng escaped from the conquering Chinese. 
When he became King he raised her to the secondrank. Eng 
Seng (No. 7) was her son. 


- Kun Giok was born again as Hoey Kwan. Stake on Kun 
Giok, Hoey Kwan, Cheng Guan, Cheng Hun, Thai Peng and 
Mow Lim when you dream of a man eating meat, a woman 
combing her hair, a girl of loose character, a woman carrying 
a child or running. 
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23.—Siig Chiow was a swallow. When she wasa girl she 
picked up on a mountain a book from which she learnt sorcery 
and was able to raise storms. Kun San (No. 9) regarded her 
as his sister. She married Hong Chun (No 6). 


Siang Chiow was born again as Hap Tong. Stake on Siang 
Chiow, Kong Beng, Hap Tong and Kun San when you dream 
of meeting a Magistrate, a marriage ceremony, a woman riding, 
rain coming down, an.amazon, or beating a drum. 
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was the name of a spirit-shop kept by two 
sisters-in-law Sit and Kiu. Chi Koh (No. 11) tried to force them 
to marry him and they jumped into a well and were drowned. 
They had previously existed as pigeons. 

Hap Tong was born again as Siang Chiow. Stake on Hap 
Tong, Hap Hai, Kin Kwan and Cheng Li when you dream of 
drinking milk and sleeping, an elder brother’s wife and his 
younger sister walking together, a woman selling spirits, two 
persons under one covering, women drinking together, or two 
sisters marrying at the same time. 


a 
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25,—Mow Lim was a bee. He was poor and got his liveli- 
hood by charcoal burning. | 


Mow Lim was born again as Pan Kwi. Stake on Mow Lim 
Pan Kwi and Hoey Kwan when you dream of heavy rain, 
branches weighed down, a hill on fire, the sky darkened, a tem- 
ple, bee’s-nest, cutting grass, a priest, charcoal buming, a piece 
of timber or hail. 
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26.—Yu /i was an elephant. He afterwards started a hotel 
and was a fisherman. 


Yu ‘Li was born again as Chit Taik. Stake on Yu Ih, Chit 
Taik, Pit Taik and Cheng Li when you dream of cotton clothes, 
clearing jungle, making an oven, building a house, putting up 

beams, digging a grave, rearing ducks, an actor, ducks laying 
eggs, catching fish, paying money, or eating rice. 
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27.—Hap Hai was originally a frog. He was the son of 
Sam Wei (No. 2) and brother to Guan Kiat (No. 19) and Ban 
Kim (No. 82). He was killed by the Chinese.  - 


Hap Hai was born again as Cheng Sun. Stake on Hap Hai 
flap Tong and Pit Taik when you dream of a foreign vessel 
at sea, a louse, or an inundation. 
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her was Kiu 
Kwan (No. 4). He became a Judge. His whole family were 
massacred by the Chinese. 


Hoey Kwan was born again as Kun Giok. Stake on Hoey 
Kwan, Kiu Kwan, kun Giok, Eng Seng and Mow Lim when 
you dream of a coffin on fire, a house on fire, a Magistrate ap- 
proaching, a kitchen fire, burning crackers, fighting, a Magis- 
trate seeing blood, the light of a lantern, a burning corpse, or 
a person dressed in cotton, 
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29.—Chit Taik was once adog. He became a pork-butcher 
and was slain by order of Chen Kwi. 


Chit Taik was born again as Yu Li. Stake on Chit Taik, 
Yu li, Pit Taik, Kiu Kwan and Cheng Sun when you dream 
of fortune-telling, murder and blood, a butcher’s shop, chess 
playing, much meat, a pomegranate, pointing to a pork butcher, 
beating a gong or drum, or a man becoming a pig. 
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30.—Thian Liang was once an eel. He was a Sin Chei, but 
seeing he could rise no higher, he shaved his head and became 
amonk. He was employed by people to supplicate the gods to 
grant blessings, wealth and children. 


Thian Liang was born again as Jit San. Stake on Thian 
Liang, Jit San, Thian Sin and Cheng Li when you dream of 
taking medicine, two men in the waiter, a large and small hat, 
digging a grave, a monk, rice, or an eel becoming a snake. 
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31.—Cheng Hun was a stork. Owing to the intrigues of 
Chen Kwi he retired from Court and became a monk among 
the mountains. 


Cheng Hun was born againas Kun San. Stake on Cheng 
Hun, Kun San and Cheng Guan when you dream of heavy 
rain, the death of a relative, meeting parents, smoke without 
flame, heavy clouds, a river with no means of crossing, acting, 
or a monk. 3 
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32.—Ban Kim was formerly a snake. He was the son of 
Sam Wei (No. 2) and the younger brother of Hap Hai (No. 
27) and Guan Kiat (No. 19). He led a retired life. 


Ban Kim was born again as Eng Seng. Stake on Ban Kim, 
ing Seng and the five dragons when you dream of a rich man, 
much money, collecting rent, a pair of gold flowers, a tortoise, 
a slave burning a coffin, or putting out a light. 
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00.—Cheng Li was a turtle. His house of business having 
been burnt down he turned priest. : 


Cheng hi was born again as San Wei. Stake on Cheng Ii, 
Sam Weiand Yu Li when you dream of being carried in a 
chair, a corpse in a well, cutting timber, creatures of the sea, 
murder and blood, a chair coolie, a marriage, a chair, baling 
water, a spirit-shop, a fire, or a turtle. 
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34.—dn Sw previously existed asa fox. She was the wife 
of Guan Kwi (No. 18) and as her husband was poor, she 
shaved her head and became a nun. 


An Su was born again as Guan Kiat. Stake on An Su, 
Kong Beng, Beng Chu, Guan Kiat and Guan Kwi when you 
dream of a happy nun, an old woman, a woman in mau’s attire, 
lighting joss sticks, meeting a raft, or a horse in motion. 
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35.—Thian Sin was originally a wild cat. Having served 
under King Siong Ki, he turned monk. 


Thian Sin was born again as Kang Su. Stake on Thian Sin, 
Thian Liang, Kang Su and Hoey Kwan when you dream of 
something in the sky, a water-pot, thunder, poiting to the sky, 
a horse running, or a woman without clothing. 
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36.—Jit San was once a cock. He was extremely wealthy. 
but having been plundered by the Chinese he turned priest, 


Jit San was born again as Thian Liang. Stake on Jit San, 
Thian Liang, Kun San and Eng Seng when you dream of 
wood and fire, going to school, the sun rising in the East and 
setting in the West, a man entering and coming out of a 
wood, a high hill or sunset. 
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The accompanying diagram contains the names of all the 
thirty-six Hua-Hoey characters together with another Im 
Hoey not included in the ordinary lists. Each character is asso- 
ciated with a particular part of the human frame and this 
diagram is extensively used in interpreting dreams. Thus if 
you dream of ears you should stake on Thai Peng or Kun Giok, 
if of the neck on Jit San, andsoon. The characters are here 
classified as follows :—- : 

Four of the highest degree (Chong Guan), viz. :— 

Tan Hong Chun, Tan Eng Seng, Tan Pan Kwi and 
Gaw Cham Khoi. 
Beven Uraders; Viznca 
Ang Yu li, Chu Kong Beng, Chan Hok Sun, Liong Keng 
Su, Hong Mow Lim, Teh Pit Taik and Loh Chit Taik. 
Four Priests, viz. :— : 
Low Cheng Li, Teh Thian Liang, Tan Jit San and Tioh 
Hoey Kwan. 
Five Generals, viz. :— 
Li Han Hun, Wi Kun San, Song Cheng Sun, Li Guat 
Poh and Wi Chi Koh. i ? 
Four Ladies, viz. :— | 
Siang Hap Tong, Beh Siang Chiow, Li Beng Chu and _ 
Lim Gin Giok. 
Four Happy-lot, viz. :— 
Lim Thai Peng, Tioh Kiu Kwan, Tioh Hap Hai and Tioh 
Sam Wei. 
One Nun, viz. :— 
Tan An Su. 
Two Friars, viz. :— 


Tioh Tian Sin and Chiu Cheng Hun. 
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Five Beggars, viz. :— 


Tan Kiat Pin, Tioh Guan Kiat, So Cheng Guan, Tioh Ban 
Kim and Chi Guan Kwi. 


The Lottery is thus conducted in the Straits:—A person 
wishing to open it, issues a notice that on a certain date 
he will open Hua-Hoey under a certain chop and that he 
will be responsible to all winners who stake up to such and 
such an amount either with him or his agents. 


_ These Agents go round, and, according to agreement, are al- 
lowed to receive stakes up to a certain limit; say $2, but on their 
own account they may receive larger stakes. They carry what 
are usually termed hongs, 7. e., papers on which the stakes are 
entered. Incase the staker is well known to the agent, no 
acknowledement is given, but the staker may receive a ticket 
or scrap of paper, or else he writes down on a slip of paper, which 
he hands to the agent, the names of the animals he wishes to 
stake on and the amount. The accompanying is a specimen 
of the staking papers used in Hua-Hoey. 


i White fish—Cham Khoi 
2 Shell or Dragon—Pan Kwi 
3 Goose (White)—Hng Seng 
4. Peacock—Hong Chun 
5 Lion or Harth-worm—Chi Koh 
6 Rabbit or Tortoise—Guat Poh 
4 Pig—Cheng Sun 
8 Tiger—Kun San 
9 Buffalo—Han Hun 
10 Alligator or Dragon—Kang Su 
1s White Dog—Hok Sun 
12 White Horse—Kone Beng 
13 Hlephant— Yu Li 
14 - White Cat or Dog—Chi Taik 
15 Mouse—Pit Taik 
16 Wasp or Bee—Mow lim 
i Stork—Cheng Hun 


18 Cat—Thian Sin. 
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©) Butterfly—Kun Giok 

20 Stone or Cricket—Beng Chu 
21 Swallow—Siang Chiow 

22 Pigeon—Hap Tong 

23 Monkey—Sam Wei 

24 Frog—Hap Hai 

25 Sea Hawk—Kim Kwan 

26 Dragon—Thai Peng 

a ‘Tortoise or Duck—Hoey Kwan 
28 Cock—Jit San 

29 Kel—Thian Liang 

30 Turtle or Carp-- Cheng Li 
ol Lobster—Guan Kwi 

32 Snake—Ban Kim 

33 Spider—Cheng Guan 

34 Sheep or Deer—Guan Kiat 
BO! = Deer, or Goat—Kiat Pin 

36 Ghost or Fox—An Su 


There are, it will be seen, thirty-six columns, at the head of 
each of which is the sien of one of the Hua- Hoey characters. 
The marks* (which have a conventional meaning) and figures 
(Chinese) represent the amount either cents or dollars staked 
on each animal and the Jast column is the total of stakes re- 
ceived. A person wishing to stake a large amount, say $5 or 
¢10, on an animal will sometimes write the name on a piece of 
paper and seal it up, delivering it with the stake to the mana- 
ger of the Hua-Hoey or an agent. 

The lottery is opened twice a day, usually at noon and 6. P.M., 
and at the appt ointed hour the winning number (animal) j s 
exhibited, and the result declared in the streets. Pr eviously to 
this, the agents have brought in their staking papers. If the 
lottery is worked fairly, of course the manager who declares 
the winning number should be ignorant as to the amounts 
staked on the different animals. In China, the papers on which 
the stakes are entered are folded up in a packet : and are not in- 
spected till the winner has been declared, when the winning 
tickets are clnongsice. and the owners of them are pat 


= Generally entered in pencil. 
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In the Straits, these lotteries are not fairly worked, and the 
animal least favoured by the public is often the winner. 
Stakers receive thirty times their stake, less a small commis- 
sion paid to the agent, from whom they receive their winnings, 
aud this leaves a good margin of profit for the bank. A mana- 
ger, for the sake of gain, or out of spite, has been known to 
stake by deputy a large amount with one of his agents on the 
animal which he means to declare as the winner. The agent 
is “broke”’ and those who have staked on the winning animal are 
defrauded of their gains. This is only one of the many ways 
of swindhng practised in regard to these lotteries in the Straits. 

It must not be supposed that itis only the Chinese who gam- 
ble at Hua-Hoey. ‘The wealthy Baba, born in the Sineiise the 
respectable trader, their wives and danehters, the petty shop- 
keeper and the coolie who works by the day, Klings and Ma- 
lays, women and children, all alike are unable to resist the 
temptation to gamble. The Manila ee is only drawn once 
a month. Manila is a long way off, and the chance of winning 
a prize is very remote, still it has its fascinations for the prac- 
tical Englishman and even the cautious Scotchman has been 
known to invest his money in this speculation year after year. 
The Hua-Hoey lottery is drawn twice every day in different 
parts of the town and the excitement is ever fresh. An out- 
lay of 10 cents, which is within the means of any coolie, may 
bring in $3. 

Women are largely employed in the Hua-Hoey business, 
while their husbands are at the shop or sailing (as they 
appear) to be very often). ‘They spend their idle time in 
collecting stakes and staking themselves. They have diamonds 
and gold: ornaments in profusion, and while any of these remain, 
they can gamble to their heart’s content.* Those lower in the 
social scale, unblessed with diamonds or ready money, beg, bor- 
row or steal in order that they may gamble. 

Dreams play a great part in Hua-Hoey and the confirmed 
Hua-Hoey player ets to think of nothing else but the chance 
of his winning on the morrow. According to his dreams, he 
stakes. 


* A few days ago the wife of a trader in Penang having lost at Hua- 
Hoey ever $1, 000 during his absence tried to cominit suicide.—(1° ebuary, 1886.) 
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It is no exaggcration to say that Hua-Hoey gambling corrupts 
and brings to ruin thousands of people—men, women and 
children but how to check it and minimise the evil is a very 
difficult question. 

The common gaming houses in town are well known 
to the Police They are defended by strong iren barred 
doors, have ladders, trap-doors and escapes and are always 
ready for a raid by the Police Premises have to be hired and 
fitted up for the purpose, and there is a certain amount of risk 
in the undertaking, but a Sue floey lottery can be Sree any- 
where, in a shop, a privat e house ora Kampong. ‘he result 
is not often declared at the same place and without a warrant 
the Police cannot entcr a ae All kinds of artifices are 
practised when the winning number is exluibited in order to 
escape detection by t the Police. Sometimes the character . 


ev 


marked en a piece of yam or sweet potato and swallowed if th 
Police appear: cr itis written on the palm of the hand or on 
the sand and quickly rubbed out. Instead of the well known 
Hua-Hoey characters the numbers corresponding with them 
on the lottery y papers are now frequently used and it is extremely 
difficult for the Police to procure sati isfactory evidence against 
the principals envaged in the business. 

‘The agents with vlbet: lottery papers, pencil and stakes col- 
lected are sometimes arrested and fined, bat it has been held by 
a learned Judge that the possession of these “ tickets, ””.as they 


are called, is no offence. In Burma it was held by one high 
judicial functionary that the thirty-six animals game was not 
gambling within the meaning of the Act in force ther 


The more respectable Chinese are fully alive to the wide- 
spread mischief caused b by these Hna-Hoey lotteries and a 
memorial nce asan Appendix to this paper, has been recent- 
ly addressed to the Legish. itive Council by certain Chinese inha- 
bitants of Penang praying that most stringent measures should 
be adopted for their suppression. 


C, W. SNEYD KYN NER SES 


‘FO 
His Excellency, 
CECIL C. SMITH, 
Acting Governor, and Others 
the Honourable the Members of the Legislative Council of the 
Straits Settlements, 
a SINGAPORE. 


The Memorial of the undersigned Residents of Penang and 
Province Wellesley and others requiring the aid and recognisance 
of the Government. 


Respectfully sheweth as follows :— 


1. That for a considerable period there has been a system of 
ruinous gambling carried on with impunity in and about Penang 
and Province Wellesley called “Wha Hoey” which has brought 
distress and in some cases dire destitution to whole families, men, 
married and unmarried women, minors, servants, as well as persons 
holding responsible positions in mercantile services, such as clerks, 
cashiers, bill-collectors, &c., whose only mode of living is to be 
gained through their honesty to their employers, and an upright 
rendering of a just account. 


2. That the clerks employed in the mercantile services are 


seduced to try and make a fortune by “ Wha Hoey.” After try- 
ing times after times with mercantile money, which they may have 
in charge and continuaily losing, at last they find themselves indict- 
ed before a Court of a Criminal jurisdiction and thereby convicted 
and imprisoned for embezzlement causing disgrace to their friends 
who may have stood surety for them and giving shame and sorrow: 
to their families. 3 


3. That this class of gambling is considered in China as well 
as in Penang and Province Wellesley above-mentioned to be the 
worse kind, and the most infamous species of gambling known; it 
is an enchantment to Chinese, Malays. Klings, Burmese, Siamese, 
Javanese, Eurasians, Bengalees, and all others the natives of this 
Settlement, causing’ anxiety. pain, sorrow and in many instances 
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placing the unsuccessful gamblers in a position amounting to sui- 
cide. Parents, husbands, wives, sisters, brothers, and not seldom, 
employers also, undergo great affliction, bringing through its con- 
sequence the greatest distress to the community at laree. 


4, That this method of gambling contains 37 signs or numbers, 
namely :—Unn Soo; Thye Peng; Kong Beng; Cheng Soon, Jit-San; 
Moh Lim; Seang Cheow; Hoay Kuan; Che Koe; Cheng Hoon; 
Cheam Khoay; Eng Seing; Sam Hoey; Kew Kuan; Guat Poh; Ban 
Kim; Khoon San; Kin Geok; Hup Hie; Beng Choo; Kung Soo; 
Kong Cheon, Cheng Lee; Hock Soone; Hive Lee; Pit Tek; Han 
Hoon; Thean Sin; Thean Liang; Cheng Guan; Guan Kwei; Guan 
Keat; Keat Pin; Phan Kwei; Im Hoey; Hup Tong; and Chee Tek. 


5. That your Memorialists would beg to call attention that 
“Wha Hoey” gambling isa game of fraud and imposition, it is 
not managed as other gambling games, with the “ Wha Hoey ” 
keepers it is always ‘“‘ Heads I win and Tails you lose.” By other 
games the person wishing to go in for a chance does so personally, 
but in “‘ Wha Hoey” agents are procured to act for him or her. 
‘Wha Hoey ”’ is in fact carried on by way of proxy; for example, 
a lady will send her servant or servants to stake for her, or the 
keeper sends his orderly secretly to the parties’ house to collect 
the moniesand numbersof tickets that the party may choose to hazard 
on. The parents, husbands, or employers being unaware of what 
is being done, and, if there is not ready cash, the party he or she 
secretly pawns jewels, and other paraphernalia and the proceeds 
therefrom with the hazard tickets are deposited to the keeper's 
urderly, if the party loses he or she never see any part of their 
stake again. 


6. That most of the Chinese servants employed by Europeans 
and Chinese families cause their employers any amount of anxiety 
and annoyance, for, when they receive money to purchase things 
for domestic purposes they squander it away upon “ Wha Hoey ” 
then, supply their employers with inferior and detrimental victuals. 


7. That this fraudulent system of ““ Wha Hoey” gambling is 
not in any way discouraged by the authorities in Penang, because 
as far as your Memorialists know they have no pewer by Law to 
do so. It is carried on in Institutions got up for the purpose, but 
here exist places where certain parties who cannot well attend the 
Institutions meet at some private place which is secured for the 
purpose, and the gambling gone on clandestinely undisturbed by 
the proper Officials. Whereas in Perak, Selangore, the Duteh and 
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French Colonies your Memorialists are informed that even in the 
Licensed Gambling Farms such a mode of gambling is entirely 
disallowed by the Government, and is suppressed immediately on 
discovery. 


8. That the keepers of these “Wha Hoey” establishments 
open them twice each day, and as is generally the case the person 
who may be a child or a poor coolie or a blind person, trying his 
or her fortune to gain, will place a stake of say (1) one cent upon 
the “ Wha Hoey ” if such person gains he or she will receive (80) 
thirty cents, but if the choice of signs fail which is generally the 
case they lose all, in this way thousands of dollars are brought to 
the “ Wha Hoey” manager. The ‘“ Wha Hoey” keeper guaran- 
tees to be responsible to the lucky players for only say $ 1,000; 
but supposing the successful players win $ 2,000 or more, the 
keeper will only divide his guaranteed $ 1,000, amongst them, 
again 11 say two thousand persons or more were to put a dollar each 
and all of them are unsuccessful the “ Wha Hoey” keeper pockets 
the whole $ 2,000 or more. By which means he manages to 
squeeze money fraudulently out of the poor, as well as the rich. 
The mode by which the frauds are practised by the manager of a 
‘““ Wha Hoey” may be represented as thus:—The Manager makes 
it known that the maximum amount of his loss in one forenoon, 
say is $ 2,000. The Ticket to be produced by him for one stake 
being as a matter of course known to himself and his partners he 
clandestinely slips in a ticket or as many as he likes identical with 
the one to be produced, to win say $1,200. Thus his so called 
maximum loss, if he can ever lose at all, is practically reduced to 
5 800 only. 


9. So wily are the ‘‘Wha-Hoey” Keepers that sometimes they 
write on the sand the winning number, then rub it out with their 
feet at other times it is written in the palm of their hands, when 
there is no chance for the above they shout out. The place of 
thas proclaiming the character being first made known, a great 
number of people young and old assemble to hear it, when the 
time is fixed they take every trouble to mect at the appointed 
rendezvous to hear the character or successful sign proclaimed, 
and as soon as the successful sign is given, all the people interest- 
ed announce the same throughout the town, in crowds as people 
coming out of a theatre or retiring from a riot. 


iO; Your Meinorialists would hke the Honourable Members of 
the Legislative Council to know that twenty years ago or there- 
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abouts the gambling game of “Wha Hoey” was carried on in 
Penang and Province Wellesley and owing to the calamity and 
suffering caused by this abominable game the Police were then 
forced to take active measures for its suppression ; and owing to 
the heavy fines (sometimes up to $ 3,000) and the rigorous impri- 
sonment imposed on the “ Wha Hoey” keepers by the Magistrates 
caused terror and consternation amongst them, since then it has 
been discontinued until within the last year or so, when it has re- 
opened and increased with re-doubled vigour. 


In consideration of the above-mentioned representation to your 
Excellency and others the Honourable the Members of the Legis- 
lative Council, your Memorialists request, implore and pray for 
your kind view and deliberation of this subject and beg that you 
will cause inquiries to be made as to the fact of the present des- 
cription of “ Wha Hoey” and that it may please The Honour- 
able Members of Council to take steps in the meantime to issue 
such orders as to prevent “ Wha Hoey” gambling and gradually 
to pass an Act or Ordinance for the purpose of totally putting a 
top to this ruinous gambling game of “Wha Hoey” which is 
daily sapping the earnings, energy, and comfort of poor coolies, 
women, well to do men, of good society and in good business and 
pecuniary circumstances, and children. 


And your Memorialists as in duty bound will always pray, &e. 


(Signed) GHO AIK GHO, and others. 


Dated at Penang this 30th day of September, 1885. 


ON fhe ROOTS IN THE MALAY LANGUAGE, 
PROM iH DUTCH 
OF. 


J. PUN GPP ew 


— ap SCE I 


In the present flourishing condition of philological study on 
scientific principles, one can scarcely marvel at the tact that 
the Indo-Germanic or Aryan family should have appropriated 
to itself the lion’s share of eeneral attention, but, that there 
should still be any uncertainty regarding its prac tical relation- 
ship to the br: anches descended from other stocks, is quite in- 
excusable. Although we do not, at the present day, take what 
may be called a bird’s-eye view of these languages as was 
formerly done, and find that, on the contrary, each one of them 
now enjoys its own peculiar share of notice bestowed upon it 
by some one or other, there is, nevertheless, in respect both of 
the number of students and of their manner of procedure, 
much still left to be desired, since the subject does not always 
receive the full justice to which it is entitled. Perhaps there 
would be no harm done by giving an example to illustrate 
how other languages, independent of the Indo-Germanic, can 
be made to supply even more particles towards the building up 
of our science than have hitherto been collected. To this end 
we have, as specialists, selected from the particular province 
of our research “the form of Malay words previous to their ex- 
tension in meaning through the addition of CPO 


* «Qver de Wortel woorden in de Maleische taal,” a paper read by Dr. J. 
PIJNAPPEL ip Section 5 2 Polynésien ne, of the Oriental Congress held at Ley- 
den in September, 188: 
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Competent authorities on the Indo-Germanic, in speaking of 
the roots in these languages, inform us that they really existed 
only at that period when the various branches had not yet 
separated themselves from the parent stock. As to their form 
at that date, and whether it was monosyllabic or dissyllabic, 
this has not yet been satisfactorily settled or ag reed upon. 
Now in the Malay languages it is altogether different ; here we 
continually meet with “them as significant t, current words, for 
which reason they may be justly classified as “ root-words ; ” 
but these latter must not be confounded with such as we are 
accustomed to look upon as primitives or radical words in con- 
sideration of the derivatives obtamed fom them, because these 
same primitives, when dissyllabic (their usual form m), may often 
be readily recognised as constituting compound words which, 
on being resolved, prove to be nothing more than the product 
resulting from the combination of two simple elements or par- 
ticles not yet entirely lost to the language or obsolete for col- 
loquial purposes ; it is to these simple elements that we have 
to look for the true roots. As for applying the information 
obtained to any one branch in particular or comparing the 
same with any other languages except such as belong to the 
Malay group, this we leave to further investigation to accom- 
plish, flattermg ourselves that some hght will presently be 
cast upon cer tain points of interest to Philology i in general and 
which may, possibly, be turned to good account. 


Too much, however, should not be expected. In entering 
upon the subject concerning the origin of Malay words, we 
would, by way of preface, mentign that in this discourse we have 
principally availed ourselves of a certain source which, although 
exceedingly rich in itself, cannot be said to have entirely Gx 
cluded the others: we are here referring to “ verbal reproduc- 
tions of sound.”? The Malay languages are remarkably rich in 
“tone-Imitative-words” and, in accounting for this wealth, it 
is necessary once more to have recourse to the argument that 
it is here a question of an aboriginal people who have acquir- 
ed an ear sensible to the minutest distinctions of sound, such 
as would be almost, if not quite, imperceptible to ourselves. 
The facility and acuteness with which the Malay is capable of 
distinguishing between slight variations in tone, is indeed re- © 
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markable. The following will even more than exempli- 
fy this. These can be little doubt that words of this class 
would furnish us with an admirable insight into the an- 
cient condition of the people by whom they are employed 
were we but able, not only to make a complete collection of 
them, but also to discover their original meanings. A nation 
living by the seashore would observe and mimic sounds differ- 
ent from those which would strike the inhabitants of a plain 
or a mountainous district. In consequence of the limited 
space at our disposal we are compelled to confine ourselves, on 
the present occasion, to the investigation of a single tone, not 
one specially selected because it offers a particularly favourable 
example—representations of other sounds might have been 
found which would have served our purpose be tter—but mere- 
ly chosen by us because its plain, almost self-evident significa- 
tion causes it to be easily understood in our own (Kuropean) 
languagesalso. We allude to the word tik , equivalent to our tick. 

This word is directly comprehensible to alle irespective of na- 
tionality ; the Englishman, Frenchman, German, or Dutchman 
grasps the full force of its meaning, equally well with the Ma- 
lay, besides, the expressions fick and tick-tock are well known 
tous. The Malay says ¢ah, in imitation of the sound produced 
by striking a small hammer upon a stone-fiooring. Now it 
must be here remarked that, in giving this interpretation, we 
are quoting from Dewall’s lar ge dictionary of the Malay lan- 
guage, Where the explanations submitted in tracing the mean- 
ings of the various words are so comprehensive and lengthy as 
to speak well for the care bestowed upon the work. Y et they 
should not always be accepted without caution, since the possi- 
bility of error, occasionally apparent from a less happy choice 
of illustrations, 1s not always excluded. Well, in the above 
instance the Malay employs the work tak, but, when the table 
is struck with a stick he calls the tone thus produced 
toek (N. B.—oe=the English oo in poor in this and all the 
subsequent instances: the oe is the Dutch equivalent for the 
German w: we catch the difference of tone for it is flatter: 
hence the use of the oe). The tone in tak (pr: a as in English 
mar, but somewhat shorter, thus mdr) is sharper and clearer 
than in toek. It isa remarkable fact that t7/ is necessary to 
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complete the complement of the tripthong, and causing a to 
take up its natural position between the sharp @ and the flat 
oe, * should be wanting, at any rate, it does not appear in the 
lexicon. This omission, however, does not occur in other 
cases; so, for example, they say soer of the rain falling on 
trees, also of the cable of an anchor as it glides swiftly through 
the hawse-hole; again, the word sar stands for water dropping 
upon hot iron, also fora stream of water forcing its way 
through an opening, as well as for a mat being drawn along 
the floor and a spear or javelin flying through a partition con- 
sisting of matting ; s7r (pr: seer) is the name for a pit of elder- 
wood at the moment of its being extinguished by the water 
coming into contact with it: again, we have poek expressive of 
a feeble explosion or report, such as would be occasioned by 
the bursting of a cocoa-nut falling from a tree, or an empty 
pail tumbling upside-down into the water; they apply pak to 
a book falling on its flat side, or toa table struck with the 
palm of the hand; pik (pr: péek) is significant of a small 
wooden box falling on the ground; and so forth. Taking 
ito account the individual effects of s and p, the former indi- 
cating a hissing, sibilant sound, and the latter, by virtue of its 
being a labial explodent, expressing the presence of a “ pop!” 
or “ bang!’ there can be no difficulty in recognising the part 
played by the vowel in reproducing a tone to coincide with the 
original sound. 


In fact, to become fully aware of this distinction, it is almost 
unnecessary to call in the assistance of such tones, since he 
who is acquainted with the Malay languages, has it clearly 
proved to him by numerous examples how the changes in the 
word indicate the flat, dull, -heavy, thick, coarse, and ereat as 
compared with ard opposed to the sharp, clear, light, thin, 
fine, and small. On a first reference to the Javanese oram- 
mar of Roor one will immediately meet with numerous 
illustrations of this. And, although tc is nut found as an 
indepe ndent word in the vocabulary, yet its existence, which is 
made evident by simple analogy, is clearly established beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, by its derivatives. From all these 


* ‘This peptone S| occurs in the English mw/y pronounced oo-ah-ce. 
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word-tones new words are formed by the addition of the pre- 
fixes fé and /é, though these words are described as being 
entirely synonymous with the roots from which they have 
come, but, if this were perfectly true, these prefixes would 
either constitute nothing more than phonetic affixes, or inde- 
pendent representations of tone conveying the idea that a more 
extended and general meaning should be attached to their pri- 
mitives. In considering the prefix /é, one would, in sucha 
case, have to assume that it merely suggests the sound é 
which, by being aspirated had become #é, and further that 
this h2 has been final ally hardened of into /&é by aspiration. 
Now, as a matter of fact, such an 2 was originally an intrusion 
between two consonants inserted for the sole purpose of sim- 
plifying the pronunciation, therefore we also meet with it in- 
tervening between the final consonant in which the prefix ter- 

minates and the initial consonant with which the root opens ; 

for this reason it is often erroneously looked upon as forming 
a component portion of the root ; hence numbers of words are 

considered to open with an @ when such is not the case, and 
the truth of this assertion becomes apparent when a prefix ter- 

rainating in a vowel, e.g., d/, is substituted for such a one as is 
closed by a consonant. Presuming we were to accept the 
above rule for derivation as noldins ood i in the case of tk, tak, 
teek, we should then feel ourselves compelled to admit that the 
verbs, méngétik, méngétak, méngétoek, were derived from 
them in the first place and that then, from the further deriva- 
tive forms of étik, &c., such words as k2tik, &ec., had been ob- 
tained through the working of some unknown ‘phonetic prin- 
ciple. On account of the close relationship between & and ¢ 
as initial letters, one might likewise be led to imagine that the 
form kétik merely owed its cri igin to reduplication. In favour 
of this opinion would be the circumstance that kz very tfre-- 
quently precedes syllables opening with a dental and, though 
it is often prefixed to other letters as, for instance, in kelip and 
kilap, this might be accounted for by attributing the cireum- 
stance to a transition from the liquid / into the dental d. Con- 
sequently, it would be more advisable to consider the & as hav- 
ing originated through reduplication after another manner, 

¥1Z., to Beol: upon it as proceeding out of the final consonant ; 
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accordingly, in ‘¢vk-tvk 7. e., tak-é-tik it would appear that there 
has been a suppression of the initial #2. But neither the one 
or the other of these arguments is satisfactery. 


The other prefix /é is very commonly affixed to tone-words 
and seems to remind us of the well-known particle /ah, but we 
should certainly experience some trouble in endeavouring to 
prove them one and the same, even though there were no ap- 
parently more correct explanation at our command. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that the difficulty, so far as it 
consists in the fact that /a should have lost its fulness of sound, 
and that, too, in the penultimate, is removed by remembering 
that the meaning causes the stress to fall on the root, so that 
la remains unaccented. Yet, notwithstanding this, there is, m 
our opinion a still better interpretation by which the question 
may be settled. We have a third form of derivative, the re- 
sult of a combination of the prefixes ké and /é, found in words 
like kélétik and kélétoek ; these, 16 is true, are once more des- 
cribed as precisely corresponding in meaning with the other 
words, but in this instance, at all events, the idea of attribut- 
ing the construction to the influence of phonetic principles 
would certainly have but little weight in its favour. Besides, in 
this species of combination, one very naturally expects to find 
an intrusive 7, in consequence of which kétik would become 
kélétik. In this, as in other languages, the notion conveyed 
by the vibration of the tongue, viz., that of ‘frequency’ (not 
losing sight of the frequent confusion of an 7 with an /) has, 
it is quite evident, absolutely no effect upon the quality of the 
tone; the quantity suffers a change but, the quality remains 
entirely unaltered. Assuming this to be the correct version, 
it would be esseutial that we should, in considering the form 
létik, acquiesce in the premises that the first term of the word, 
i. e. the syllable 2@, had been suppressed, since 1¢ cannot possi- 
bly be argued that ké in kélétik is probably a prefiguration to 
the word /étik ; for this would certainly not have taken place 
without some purpose (a phonetic reason is out of the question 
here), and the very nature of the thing only admits of a modi-~ 
fication of the quantity, seeing that the quality 1s expressed by 
vowel-change. 

As a consequence of the necessity of supplying a demand 
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for an expression indicative of frequency, durability and con- 
bination or connection, there was a call for a special form to 
render the opposite idea of something disconnected, abrupt, 
sudden, isolated and unexpected, to be obtained by modifi- 
cation of the word, and thus accounting for the antecedent re- 
presentation of /é which proceeding, as it were, direct from 
the throat without interference from the other organs of arti- 
culation, was more suitable than any other explodent letter for 
expressing the suddenness and abruptness of a report or ex- 
plosive sound when such required rendering by a figure of 
speech. But, even though it might, in after times, have been 
possible for é and 22 to be assimilated when nature was no 
longer the sole guide, yet they originally repelled and excluded 
each other, sae lé could no more be inserted after hé than ké 
could be made to precede /é; besides which, the latter would 
imply a chronological precedence of i% and such a supposition 
cannot possibly be entertained or tolerated. The only solu- 
tion we can, therefore, arrive at is, that we are bound to accept 
léas being quite as independent a prefix as ké, and that the 
position of this term /é was assigned to it phonetically after 
the initial term of the word instead of before it, through meta- 
thesis, or transposition. To look upon the pr -efixes f2 and 1z 
as being nothing more than mere phonetic affixes is incorrect, 
for they evidently define the meaning of the word, in some res- 
pect, by modifying the quantity although not affecting the qua- 
lity. 


There are also instances of dé being found as a meaningless 
prefix, in which light we shall hardly be able to account for it 
otherwise than by bane it to a phonetic change from the 
/into the dental d. Thisis preferable to the argument that 
we have here a softened ¢, the consequence of reduplication, for 
this dé is also found occurring before other consonants. 


By analysing the meanings of tik, tak, toek, it becomes ap- 
arent that the principal idea conveyed by the word is repre- 
sented by the explodent Z, in excatly the same way as we al- 
ready n noticed of the s and p, while the final 4, with which the 
above words terminate, merely serves the purpose of abruptly 
breaking off the tone to imply a sudden ending. Accordingly 
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the chief idea or radical meaning is modified to a degree cor- 
responding with the change the 4, is made to undergo. We 
find this letter supplemented by ng, m, ands, in ting, tang, 
toeng ; tim, tam, toem ; tis, tas, toes. Ting signifies the sound 
produced by a small piece of money falling ona stone, and 
tang expresses the same thing of a large one, whereas foeng in- 
dicates the ringing tone of a bell, or the sound proceeding from 
a hollow bamboo-cane when the same is struck with a hard 
weapon. Itis our opinion that the fundamental or leading 
tone suffers no change, the same initial explodent being em- 
ployed in each case, but, the ng indicates prolongation, for the 
tone is not interrupted or brought to sudden conclusion but 
continues to vibrate through the nostrils; we faney we can 
hear a reverberation in ting 2 and tang quite as plaimly as in 
toeng, hence we have ventured to modify the meanings in some 
measure, through replacing the stone by a body possessing 
some vibrative power and capable of emitting a tone; it is true 
that something hard is requisite in these cases, but it should be 
a resonant body, for in the above examples it 1s more lkely to 
be the blow on the stone which it is intended to represent than 
the chinking of the coin. ‘The resonance here implied is, so 
to say, passive and confined to the object; replacing this nasal 
by the labial lquid m there is a further call for the idea, not 
precisely of a puffing, but rather of a humming or blowing 
sound ; it conveys the notion of an expulsion of air in the per- 
formance of which the subject itselfis engaged, so that tam 
and toem, besides indicating a resounding tone, have an extra 

influence in modifying the meaning. The discharge of a can- 
non is termed ftoem, doubtless with the intention — of showing 
that it is accompained by a hollow, booming sound ; tam names 
a flat, heavy body descending on the ground from above as, e. 
g., the falling down of the component parts of a house tumbl- 
ing-in, and the @ in the word marks the presence of a rumbl- 
ing, and crashing noise. ‘The letter s is also concurrent with ¢ 
in such cases : with the word fas we associate the sound of rat- 
tling, snapping, rustling, such as would ensue from the explod- 
ing of a percussion cap, or a rifle-ball entering a board or plank, 

also. the cutting of paper with a pair of scissors; toes is the 
name for a smart, sharp pop or bang, such as one hears on 
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firing a revolver, or when the motion of certain bodies sudden- 
ly ceases as, for instance, the surcease of falling drops of 
water. We fear, however, that these explanations are not quite 
as correct or as much to the point as might be desired. From 
the derivatives of ¢is we find that it principally implies the 
meaning of a continual dripping or falling down, and this suf- 
ficiently explains the use of the component letters of a word in 
which s is to be taken more in the light of a continuant than 
sibilant, and is employed for the special purpose of contrasting 
_with the nasal because there is here no necessity for a letter to 
express resonance ; besides s is the only consonant which ad- 
mits of being used in conjunction witha ?¢. ‘Then, again, we 
know how closely a final s approaches the sound of / in pro- 
nunciation, being deprived of much of its property in losing 
part of its hissing sound through aspiration. 


It seems that r does not appear in concert with ¢, but it oc- 
curs in words of the same species, e. g.. gar and sar, where the 
adoption of 7 is permissible because of the nature ‘of the tone 
to the meaning of which it adds the impression that the sound 
of rattling is to be heard ; still, considering the various signifi- 
cations of these words, it would not be easy to comprehend 
them under one common category. 


From several of these little words new ones are formed by 
again affixing the self-same prefixes ké and /é when it often 
happens that a nasal has been introduced before the ¢, and that 
kélé also occurs as kéeré. Neither of these two modifications is 
uncommon. It is not necessary to draw the line when one has 
stated that / is confused with 7, for we so frequently discover a 
phonetically intrusive n in the penultimate of primitive words 
that, as a rule, the fact of having found the one affords sufficient 
evidence for assuming the existence of the other. 


Until now, we have merely occupied ourselves with the pre- 
liminary or first changes of the root, and have not paid atten- 
tion to any except the original meanings; a further advance 
should then be our next step. The dictionary supplies us with 
active forms for a few of these words, like toek, tas, toes, tom, 
which respectively signify the producing of these radical tones. 
But there is no reason why verbs from all such words may not 
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be used. It would, moreover, be strange if other derivative 
forms of these words were not actually in colloquial use. For, 
correctly speaking, the possible existence of no derivative can 
be denied, while there is a real demand for the expression of a 
certain meaning the idea underlying which has an independent 
form in use, even though present custom may be unacquainted 
with it, or may have neglected to preserve it, a thing of fre- 
quent occurrence. However, such forms did not, at first, come 
into existence at the same time and together with the roots; 
it was once considered sufficient, and this sometimes happens 
even now, simply to mention the word marking the thing which 
is or does this or that, or the action itself of being cr doing, in 
order to call attention to the subject. By saying tick-tick or 
tick-tock every one will be reminded of the ticking of a watch 
or clock. But the man who does not know these articles will 
think of something else giving forth a similar sound. So it 
comes that from tik we get the derivative tiktik a drop, and 
from tis we have ménétis to drip, while kétik is the Malay for 
the ticking, or rather the tick of a clock. After the same man- 
ner ménztak, transitive, means to hew or chop; ménétas, trans- 
itive, signifies cutting open, or breaking through for the purpose 
of disuniting, as in ripping aseam, while the same word, intrans- 
itively used, expresses the bursting open of a hatched egg. 
Then ménétoek names the action of giving a soft or, better still, 
a muffled knock ; ménétis is to drip beside anything, also to 
descend from (with reference to origin); ménétik, to flatten by 
blows, &c. Also méngétis, which means to fillip off, as in re- 
moving an insect from the hand by a sudden jerk from the tip 
of the finger, but, it is also used to express the showing of a 
ring one wears by pushing forward one’s finger and thereby 
performing an action somewhat similar to filiping. The same 
meaning is ascribed to méngétik but this word also means the 
act of jumping in insects, when it is executed by the stretch- 
ing out of their hind legs after the manner of a grasshopper, 
whence the primitive word kétzk receives an additional mean- 
ing by being used to express a leg of this sort, which is, again, 
figuratively employed for the hammer of a rifle because a 
grasshopper’s leg more or less resembles it. Allied to kétik is 
the word kéting, the name for that posterior portion of the leg 
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situated between the calf and the heel, while oerat kéting is the 
term by which the tendon achilles is known, and méngéting is 
only used in the sense of severing or cutting through that par- 
ticular tendon of a man called the tendon achilles. Mengatok, 
with a as its first vowel, signifies tapping on a person’s head or 
striking a flint with a piece of steel; by inserting an n in keé- 
tang and repeating the word, thus, kéntang, we get a wooden 
block struck with a cudgel by the night-watchman as a sign- 
al. To these words the following are probably akin in point 
of origin, ké/ontang, a scare-crow ; kélontong, a pedlar ; kélinting, 
a Chinese pagoda! we fancy this word is also traced as pro- 
ceeding from a Chinese source); kéléntingan and kéréntingan, 
ear-rings, Many more examples of this kind could be easily 
found. 


Were it our intention to exhaust the subject to which we 
have been able to do little more than call attention, we shouid 
now, Without further delay, have to speak of the new change 
of tone, obvious from the above examples, viz., the contraction 
of a dissyllable into a monosyllable in the first term of the word, 
and also the phonetic variation of the consonants which, as in 
all other languages, is, doubtless, also here originally due to 
merely dialectic differences, but may, nevertheless, at one time 
have defined the meaning of the word to some extent. Be- 
sides, at the very outset and taking precedence of every other 
question, the direction of our discourse should now tend to- 
wards an enquiry into the laws regulating such tone-words as, 
in contradistinction to these already considered, we are obliged 
to term arbitrary in default of being able to think of a more 
suitable and descriptive expression, one that would define the 
class better. For, although we have seen that there are words 
whose origin is traced to involuntary verbal imitation of sound, 
a still greater number probably owe their existence to caprice, 
a fact continually remarked in the case of children who habitu- 
ally render the thing they see, or what they see occurring, by 
self-coined tones, doubtless very arbitrary, but due to clearly 
indicated natural causes nevertheless, and for this reason agree- 
ing, now and then, with the equally arbitrary utterances of 
other children. 
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Even previous to making the above enquiries we should pro- 

eed to give a more ample description, entering into the details 
of the antithesis existing between these two great divisions of 
words. Arbitrary tone-words are, it is quite evident, diame- 
trically opposed to the involuntary, verbal representations of 
sounds, therefore, when we include the tone-imitative words in 
the latter class we do so for the express purpose of contrasting 
them with the arbitrary tone-words, and to show that we look 
upon them in the light of words with a reflective tendency, not 
only answering to the sounds themselves but to something more 
besides, for they recall the very motions and gestures necess- 
ary for ‘the accomplishment of the action itself, between which 
and the sound consequently ensuing there is an intimate re- 
lationship: at the period when speech had not reached such a 
high state of perfection as at present, the language of mimicry 
and gesticulation must certainly have been of great importance, 
and that it has not yet taken its final leave of the world we 
learn from the interesting article by Professor Gurianp of 
Strasburg published in the Deutsche Rundschau for May last 
(1883), and treating on the language of sigus employed by the 
Indians. In the infant stages of our race, speech was full of 
motion, the movements of mimicry going hand in hand with the 
utterance of involuntary expressions for original tones. This is 
the reason why pronominal roots and radical prepositions have 
as much right to be considered involuntary, verbal sounds as 
the tone-imitative words. It is clear that in this instance psy- 
chology and grammar do not fulfil precisely the same office. 
The psyche supplied the material out of which the language 
was constructed by the nous not in conformity with any 
logical rules but, starting with the roots of nouns, verbs, pro- 
nouns, and prepositions, it developed the language while per 
fecting itself. 


Then, too, we should not be able to avoid a careful inves- 
tigation of the fundamental meanings belonging to the nume- 
rous affixes with which the Malay abounds for, so far, we have 
only gone into ké and /é, and our discourse on these two pre- 
fixes has not been by any means complete. 

Evidently there is ample material for a prolonged enquiry on 
untrodden ground. 
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In conclusion we submit the followimg hypotheses : 


The stocks were derived from imitative and other in- 
voluntary sounds, sometimes even preserving, after the first 
and most prolonged period of their development, traces in their 
roots of the original primitive wording. Besides, foreign lan- 
guages have done much to bring about a state of perfection. 

It is not necessary for the roots to have been exclusively 
monosyllabic. The tone-imitative monosyllables consist, for 
the most part, of three elements, a consonant, a vowel and a 
final consonant. When, in compliance with some system, a 
word becomes deprived of its terminal consonant, it can no 
longer be considered a true root, all that is left being an ab- 
stract tone. If we remove thes from the Malay word tis, we 
obtain a curtailed form which cannot justly be deemed a real 
root. , 

That ditterences of surroundings originally gave rise to a cor- 
responding variation in the roots cannot be questioned, yet, 
considering the uniformity of the psyche and the fact that 
the ancient races had still always some points in common, these 
must often have met in their utterances. Hence, to found the 
assertion that there is a family relationship existing between 
various branches, on the mere fact of a resemblance in sound 
between certain roots, would not suffice to place it beyond the 
pale of dispute. 


But these tone-imitative sounds coupled with those others, 
whose mutual agreement is a circumstance of far less frequent 
occurrence, and further combining with them to supply, by 
means of a portion of every imaginable determinative affix, the 
entire grammatical and lexicographical store in the word-struc- 
ture of the language, we say, these two classes of tones, modi- 
fied after the manner already stated, must certianly have pro- 
duced an indefinite number of unconnected, independent lan- 
guages which have, in some measure, long since disappeared. 

We beg leave to conclude this discourse with the above 
suggestions, and we trust that, provided always they are 
found to rest upon a sound basis of actual fact, they may | 
be considered to have established a fair claim on the student’s 
attention. 
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KLIENG’S WAR-RAID TO THE SKIES. 
A DYAK MYTH. 


Tur Sea Dyaks possess numberless stories, legends and 
fables handed down by tradition from ancient times. Some 
are related in plain prose, whilst others are set in a peculiar 
rhythmical measure, and sung to a monotonous chant, but none 
are written ; all are transmitted by word of mouth from gene- 
ration to generation. A story plainly told is an ‘ Hnsera,”’ 
and a story sung is a “ Kana.’ One large collection of 
ensera is similar in character to the stories of Reynard 
the Fox, whose place in Dyak tale is occupied by the Pelandok 
and the Kekura (the mouse-deer and the tortoise), who are 
always represented as acting in concert, and whose united cun- 
ning is more than a match for the strength and ferocity of all 
other animals. Intrigue and stratagem, so abundantly illus- 
trated in these fables are qualities upon which Dyaks love to 
dwell, and they have an analogous series cf stories of the 
adventures of Apai Samumang and Apai Saloi, two men who 
are always plotting against each other, the latter however 
alwavs being outwitted by the former, and then, when occasions 
serve, not ashamed to practice deceptions upon his own family. 
Other tales relate the history of Rajas and their dependents in 
various circumstances, but it may be that these have been 
borrowed in more recent times from Malay sources. Others 
describe the exploits of mythical Dyak heroes, and these per- 
haps constitute the most genuine specimens of the oral litera- 
ture of the Dyak race. Of this class the following is one, 
and being generally sung is called a “ Kana.” 

The greatest hero of Dyak mythical story is Klieng, of 
whom many exploits are recorded—good and bad, warlike and 
peaceful. He is supposed to belong to this world of ours, but is 
not now visible to human eyes as in the good times of yore to 
which Dyaks look back as the golden age. He is without 
pedigree. ‘Tradition makes him out to have been found in the 
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hard knot of a tree by Ngelai who brought him up as his 
brother. When of age, he developed a tendency to a wander- 
ing life, and never applied himself to any regular pursuit, 
except those of pleasure and war. He was wayward and capri- 
cious, yet handsome and brave; he would often disappear for 
months and even years at a time, and be given up as dead, and 
then would re-appear at his mythical home, coming from where 

no one knew, and no one dared to ask. He had a wonderful 
power of metamorphosis, and could transform himself into any- 
thing, and become monkey or man, tiger or orang-utan ; could 
be ugly or handsome ; dirty and diseased, or clean and healthy- 
looking just as he pleased. On one occasion, it is said, he 
turned himself into a fragment of a broken water-gourd, and 
in that disguise was carried by Neelai in a basket to the battle, 
when, beimg set on the ground, he revealed himself in his true 
character and routed the enemy. In the followimg adventure, 
he figures as a man whom we should calla chimney SWEEP, - 
and is named the ‘“‘Smutty One, the Blackened Bambu,” and 
it is not until the end of the story that his appearance changes, 
and he is recognised as Klieng. 

He married Kumang, the Venus of the Dyaks, but in his 
many wanderings and metamorphoses he became the husband 
of many others, yet always returned to Kumang in the inter- 
vals. And she, following his example, allowed herself the 
same wide lhcense, and the varying incidents of their con- 
stantly securing separations and re-unions make up many a 
chapter of Dyak story, amusing perhaps, but not very whole- 
some. 

Klieng is not, so far as I know, called Petara; but in 
Dyak estimation he holds the position of a tutelary spirit, and 
is sometimes presented with offerings, and often invoked as a 
helper of men. 


The story of the Ancient Traveller whose coming 
SY 8 
7s Unknow. 


The grey-haired Traveller whose way is hidden. 
His name- is “ Bungkok Arok Papong Engkiyong 
layne» Pengema Ribis Basong.”’ + 
(*) Literally: “The Sooty Crooked One, the Charred end of Bambu.” 


(t) Literally: ‘“ Young Slanting Moon.” The story represents Klieng as 
appearing suddenly in his own house; but in disguise, so he is not recognised, 
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He is between Ngelai and Bujang Bulan Menyimbang. 
He is the Traveller whose cleverness Is great. 
When he eats rice, at his touch it tastes like chestnut. 
The remains of his drink tastes like honey of the bee. 
Ngelat asks him,— 
“ What, friend, is the object of your visit to our country ?” 
“ What news have you to tell?” 
Klieng—None, friend, except that Lam weary of pounding 
rice and fetching water. 
Ngelai—O you want to get married. 
Klieng—Even so: I wish you to go with me to ask Ku- 
mang to marry me. 
Ngelai—How can you marry whose country is unknown ? 
Klieng—My country is the highland of light soil, which touched 
becomes sago, 
The Lake Barai, where bathe flocks of birds. 


So they began to cut the knotty branches, as the evening 
was far enough advanced to begin discussion. 

Negelai arranged his armlets of shell with distinctly cut 
grooves— 

Arranged his plumes of hair lke shoots of the young fern— 

Arranged his turban like the coil of the black cobra. 

Bungkok also arrayed himself : his waist-cloth was of bark, 

His turban a bit of dried tehalong* bark, 

His armlets were a twist of rotan. 

They went to the other end of the woven-walled house, 

Walking after each other keeping step ; 

And came to the room of Tutong. 


Tutong—Sit down, friends, on, the rofam mat woven by Le- 
mantan of the land of Entigelam. 
Sit on the mat woven in sprigs by Lemok called the star- 
lke Lulong. 
Eat the pinang just coming into ripeness. 
Eat the little pinang gathered from the midst of the 
fruit trees ; 


* Owing to my ignorance of botany, I can only, as a rule, give the native 
names of plants. 
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With spoon-leaf si77/ spreading in septiform branches ; 

And tangled tobacco mossing like the hairy kelindang fern. 

And they fell to talking till the morning hours, speaking 
of many things. 


Tutong-— What report, cousin, what news ? 
What is talked of in the land ? 
Nyelai—We wish to cut into the top of the wide spreading bee- 
tree. 
We wish to tie the feet of the great wood pigeon, 
And net the adong fish at the head of the stream. 
Weask for Kumang to wed our cousin the Traveller here. 

Lutong—My sister does not marry anybody. 

I require a man who has found a mosquito’s probosis big 
enough for a stanchion of a boat’s bow. 

I require one who has found a pangolin’s tooth fit for a 
band of the nyabor* sheath. 

But my speech is that of joke and laugh, 

Tal spoken without thought. 

But truly I require a man who can lead me to rescue my 
father and motherfrom Tedai in the halved deep heavens ; 

One who can lead me to wage war where the dim red sky is 
Secile | 

This is the man whom I seek, whom I search for, to borrow 
as a debt. 

Kiieng—J am the man, cousin Tutong: if to-night we split 
a bunch of ripe pinangs,t to-morrow we carry war to the 
halved deep heavens. 

If we split the red-spathed pinang, I can lead you to wage 
war to the zenith of the roomy heavens. 


So they agreed to split the pinang; but the elder brother 
of Tutong refused consent; and Ngelais company returned 
carrying faces of shame unable to meet the gaze of others ; 
with faces red like a lump of dragon’s blood. Coming to his 
own room, Ngelai wentto his sleeping place carved like the lumi- 

* A Dyak sword. 
t “Mélah Pinang,” splitting the betel-nut, is the name given to the 
marriage ceremony, of which that action forms the central part, 
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nous sparks of the milky way. Great was the shame of 

Negelai Bujang Pedar Umbang.* Then spoke Bungkok 

Arok Papong Engkiyong :— 

Ktieng—lLet us three Ngelai and Bulan Menyimbang get 
birdlime.+ 

Ngelai—To-day ? Shall we return in a day? 

Klieng—Nay, we spend nights away, and take as provision three 

| pasus of rice. 

Ngelai—W here shall we collect the birdlime ? 

Klieng—Say nothing: let us start and fell the pempan tree of 
Negelai of the Rain Chestnut, where we can arrange our 
weapons : 

Arrange the plumes of hair like shoots of the /emiding fern ; 
Put on the ancient war cap, the well fitting one; 

Take the war charms to gird the loins ; 

Take the shield cut in slanting curves ; 

Gird on the horn-hafted weapons ; 

Take the plumes of hair thickly studding the sheaths ; 
Carry the sumpitan of tapang wood.t 


And away they marched with feathers of the hornbill tos- 
sing in the sheaths. 

Away down the ladder of evenly notched steps, 

Holding the long rails converging at the bottom. 

So started the three setting forth from thence. 

In the day time they pushed on following the sun. 

By night they used flaming torches of light. 

But weak was Bulan Menyimbang, weaker than a scor- 
ched leaf; 

The strength was gone from the midst of his loms. 

He fell to the right, but was caught by the horn-hafted 


sword. | 
He fell to the left, but was held up by the barbed spear 
handle. 


* “Youth of the Pedar (fruit) Skins.” 
+ A metamorphical way of saying: ‘“ Let us go on the war path.” 
{ <A long wooden blow-pipe used for propelling poisoned arrows. 

ca) proj SI 
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Spirit of the Winds—O dead is our friend, beloved of heart! 
O dead ig our husband, beloved of body! . 


And uprose Bunsu Entayang from the spout of the leaping 
waterfall. | 

Uprose Bunsu Rembia from the top of the bee-trees ; 

And touched him with the knuckles of the fingers of the 
hands, 

And dropped upon him oil sweetly perfumed ; 

And there was a twitching in the soles of his feet, 

A throbbing of the pulse in the region of the heart : 

And Bulan Menyimbang stood up. 

He smelled an odour like the scented gharu of the hills ; 

He inhaled a perfume as of pressed cardamom flowers. 

And lo! there was cooked rice, a bambu-full, 

And dried fish a basket full. 

“ Whether for life or for death I will eat this rice,” says 
he. 

And he ate to his satisfaction. 

He smoked, holding the fumes in his mouth, 

He ate pinang, throwing the refuse away, 

And Bulan Menyimbang started to walk. 

He walked slowly holding on to the wing feathers of the 
swallow. 

IIe marched on holding to the beak of the hornbill. 

And there was heara a bocming sound hke the roar of the 
tidal bore, 

A rushing and crushing as of pelting rain. 

And Ngelai Bujang Pedar Umbang looked behind. 

Nyelai—O you are alive, friend! our friend lives! 

And the three went forward, and came to the highway like 
the breast of the land turtle, 

A path already made clear and good. 

Looking they saw a long house which a bird could only 
just fly through in a day. 

A short house through which a little tajak flies in a day. 

Nyelai— O that is an enemy’s house friend.’ 

And he donned his coat of hair woven by a woman of 

Sempok with deformed shoulder. 
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He put on his war-cap of jungle fowl feathers. 
And girded on his sword tufted with hair, as big as an 
empty paddy bin. 
And set on his shoulder a sumpitan. 
And grasping the shield with slanting ends Ngelai started 
to advance. 
“Stop, friend,’ says Bungkok Arok Papong Engkiyong 
Bujang Pengema Ribis Basone, 
‘That is not an enemy’s house, it is my farm lodge,” 
““My house the worth of a rusa jar.’’* 
The three advanced, and saw a house of one door, a single 
row of posts, 
A beautiful house in the midst of a wilderness. 
Bulan—W hose sleeping place is this ? 
Itieng—That is the sleeping place of Laja, brother of Dara 
Lantang Sakumbang. 
This belongs to Ngelai Bujang Pedar Umbang. 
That to Tutong Bujang Lemandau Gendang. 
Bulan—And where is mine ? 
Klieng—Yon have none, Bulan Menyimbang. 
Bulan—You who have sleeping places are not more brave 
than I. 
In fighting with spears never did I run away. 
In fighting with swords never did I fear death. 
Klieng—Don’t talk so, Bulan Menyimbang 
Let us sit down here on this mat of well crossed warp; 
This Java mat with over-lapping ends. 


[ And Bungkok muttered growlings like thumpings of a 
Melanau building a boat, 
And talked like a Sebaru man upside down. | 


Kiieng—t Where are you, ye Spirits of Contending Winds? 
Strike the house of Sanggul Labong at the lair of the 
kendawang snake. 


* The property of Dyaks consists in great part of old earthenware jars, 
comparatively valueless in themselves; but highly prized by them, and rang- 
ing from $40 to $200 and $300 a piece. 

{ Klieng commands the winds to collect his army. 
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Call them to the war to the zenith of the deep heavens. 

Tell them of Batu Jawa’s house on the hill of the fea- 
thery tufted lemba. 

Tell them of Tutong’s house at Batang Gelong Nyundong. 


| And the Wind Spirit arose and blew a strong blast, 
A violent tempest furiously raging. 

Broken were the struts and posts “of the houses. 
Uplifted were the shingles of split wood. | 


“ What wind is this blowing with such strength ? 
“¢ What rain is this beating without stint?” 


The Wind—We are not wind without object, not natural wind : 


We are wind inviting to the war on the skies following 
Bungkok who rescues the father and mother of Tu- 
tong. at the zenith of the roomy heavens. 


Chorus—This is the debt to be incurred, this is to be wished 


and sought for. 

Cut down the pempan tree, the rain chestnut : time it is 
we should be up and make ready. 

Sangeul Lalong descended from the cave covering the 
kendawang’s lair 

‘Tutong came from his country of encircling rocks. 

And many were their numbers, numerous as the dawn : 

Their heads as a myriad of spots. 

And there was a rustling of the cardamom bushes as the 
army rushed by and was gone. 

They came to the river Tapang Betenong at the foot of 
the Riong Waringin. 

“Omany are our pumbers s, more than sprats and minnows,’ 

“ More than the layers of the plantain buds.” 

“Try and search the companies, whetherall be come or not ” 

And Kumpang Pali arose and looked around, 

He looked to the left, they stretched beyond the range 
of his sight : 

He looked to the right, the sound of the rear was not to 
be heard. 

‘We are more in number then sprats and minnows, 

“More numerous than the layers in the plantain bud, 
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“ Thicker than the stringed hawkbells of iron. 

“Ts Sampurei here? Him [I have not seen. 

“Tf so, untimely will be our advance like the merunjan 
fruit of the uplands.” 

“Slow our march and fruitless too! 

““ Not so, let us onward ! 

“Nay if they come not, we do not proceed.” 


And Bungkok began to growl like a Melanau building 
a boat.* 
And to talk like a Sebaru man upside down. 


Kiveng—Where are you, ye tempests? I charge you to strike 


The 


the house of Tinting Lalang Kuning, 

The land where Linsing Kuning spat out the refuse of 
pinang. 

Where are you, ye contending winds? Strike the house 
of Tuchong Panggau Dulang. 


And the wind began to blow a violent storm, 
And struck the fruit trees unstintingly. 

Bent were the struts of medang wood : 

Sent flying were the shingles of red paung. 


Wind—* What wind is this that will not cease ? 

“ What rain is this that will not slacken ? 

“ We are not wind without object, natural wind: 
“We invite you to follow Bungkok to the war 

“ Against Tedai in the circle of the roomy heavens ; 
“ To visit Chendan at the half moon.’’ 


Chorus—* That is the thing to be bought and borrowed ; 


* 


‘¢' That is the debt to be incurred.” 
“ Cut down the mutun tree, time for us to start. 
“<The army is within hearing we can take a rest.” 


There is nothing peculiar about the boat-building of a Melanau, or talk 


of a Sebaru Dyak; the names are introduced simply to make rhyme. 
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Sampurei—* “What about the army, cousin Laja? Shall 
we try its mettle? 

Laja—Try it, cousin, that we may know whose hearts are 
brave and fearless. 


And Sampurei donned his plumes of hair like shoots of 
the dimiding fern, 

Donned his purple coat like the black plumage of the 
crow, 

And grasped his slantingly cut shield. 

And he rose up and shouted like the roaring of the cave 
tiger. 

“The enemy,” said Bulan Menyimbang. “ Who are 
VOI ae 
We are not to be asked about.” 

“ We are the army of Tedai from the circle of the roomy 
heavens,” 

‘The army of Chendan from the rising shining moon.” 

And they fought with spears sounding like thumping 
blows of the boat-builders. 

They struck with swords, as if cutting through the pan- 
dan bushes. 

And Ngelai was beaten by the company of Sampurel. 

“Let us stop the juke, Sampurei, enough to have tested 
our friends.” 

And they ceased the play. 

And called back the great mass of the army, 

Numerous as the unknown spirits. 

And the army went forward. 

The foremost were not within hearing of a cailing voice, 

As the hindmost were just bending to rise and advance. 

The middle sounded like the pounding of the gurah 
fruit when seeking the tuba.t 


Sampurei and his followers, coming up to Klieng’s army, feign them- 
selves to be enemies, and get up a fight with it by way of joking. 

+ The juice of the “tuba” (derris cliptica) reotis commonly used for 
poisoning fish, which are thus obtained in great numbers: but other products 
of the jungle will serve the same purpose, and amongst these is a fruit called 
“gurah,’ Which may possibly be the cocculus indicus. 


rine) 
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And they came to the slack water lake Tekalong ; 
Where flapping the water they bathed and dived. 
A pond was passed by the army in a panic. 
Lo! Sampurei became weaker than a toasted leaf ; 
Slacker than the current met by the flood tide. 
The sweat of his body was as the streaming of a wet day. 
In the sweat of his side could be dipped an eight-length 
bambu water bottle ; 
And his body floated in his perspiration. 
And Nawai Gundai wept with heavy sighing of the breast, 
And shed tears with tender grief. 
After a time, lo! Sampurei emerged, seized the betel-nut 
and ate it. 
And he smoked holding the fumes in his mouth. 
“ O Sampurei cannot die.” So said the army. 
“ Cut down the mutun and simun with leafy branches.’ 
“ Sufficiently strong are we in numbers to take counsel.”’ 
Klieng—Near, all ye of the army ; 
Whoever first gets to the hill of Perugan Bulan, 
He shall be the possessor of Kumang. 
Daylight came and the army ran a race. 
At midday Bungkok arrived first at the hill. 
And lo! a spirit with long loose hair over the shoulders, 
Foaming at the mouth to devour some one. 
And he fought with Bungkok. 
Now the spirit was worsted, now he: 
But the spirit was beaten, bemg dashed to the left and 
flung to the right. 
And whining, the spirit beseeched him to cease, and Iet 
him go free. 
Spirit—I will give you a charm, as big as a hearth-stone to 
make you invulnerable. 
Klieng—I refuse. 
Spirit-—I will give you courage and never shall you wage war 
without taking spoil. 
Klieng—I refuse. 
Spirit—I will present you with a tooth of mine which will 
become a ladder reaching to the flock of clouds. 
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I will give a tooth with which you may ascend to the 
house of grandmother Manang.* 
Klieng— lf so, I will let you go. 


So Bungkok let the spirit go free. 
And the main army began to arrive at the hill Perugan 
Bulan ; 
Close to the precincts of grandmother Manang. 
And came to the rising shining moon. 
“ Rest all ye of the army; said Sampurei ; 
“* May be we are vainly following the paths and tracks of 
wild beasts.” 
Klieng—We shall not return without gain and without spoil. 
Sampurei—How so? 
Klieng—Whenever I have gone to inflict fines, never did I 
return empty-handed : 
Every day did I bring a string of knobbed gongs. 
Whenever I have gone on the war-path, never did I 
return unsuccessful. 
Every month did I get a seed of nibong palmt 
Here let us test the skill of the woman, the stimulant 
of the bones. 
Whose hands are those which can work skilfully ? 


And Sampurei arose, and threw up a ball of dressed thread ; 

And it became a clump of bambus. 

Sapungga arose, and tossed a ball of raw thread ; 

And it became a plant of rotan. 

And the Chief set in the ground the spirit’s tooth, 

And he arrived at the falling, setting sun. 

He planted the spirit’s tooth, and it “reached to the rising 
shining moon : 

It became a ladder of ironwood, perfect with eighteen 
steps. 

And eae stood up, and tossed a ball of red dyed thread 
to the sloping heavens ; 


* An old medicine woman who is supposed to live in the skies, and to 
have in her keeping the ‘door of heaven,” through which the rain falls to 
the earth. 

+ Meaning a human head. 
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And it became a flower snake whose tail twirled round 
the Three Stars, 

Whose head caught Sembai Lantang Embuyang. 

And Tutong arose, and flung a ball of blue dyed thread ; 

And it became a cobra whose tail caught the star of mid- 
heaven, 

And with staring eyes it seized the loins of Buyu Igang. 

There was a single bambu on the highland of yingan wood 
lighted upon by flocks of white storks. 

And the main army marched on, and ascended to the 
circle of the roomy heavens. 

The vanguard came to the house of Manane Kedindang 
Arang of speckled skin— 

Of Manang Gensarai of sweet smelling cardamom. 

Sampurei—Is your house free of entrance, grandmother ? 


She did not reply (as much as) a grain of rice 
She did not answer (as much as) a bit of bran. 


The Army —O why does not grandmother answer us? 


Sam purei arose, and clutched a loz of wood, 
Threw it at ber, and hit the hole of her ear, 
And lo! out came bees and dragon flies, 
Out rushed pythons and black cobras. 
The Army—No wonder grandmother does not hear, so many 
things are in her ear. 


Again they inquire: Is your house free of entrance, 
grandmother ? 


I, Manang—My long house, SRE en, 1s never tabooed ; 
My short house has no ‘forbidding laws. 
Sampurei— How can that house be large enough for us— 
A house of only one door, one family, 
A house of only one row of medang posts ? 
I. Manang—Come up, grandson, this my house is large enough 
for you all. 
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Up they: went, and not before the army was all inside 
was the house filled. 
And the army rested there. 
“Tet us of the army fetch wood and seek for meat: ”’ so 
said they. 
I, Manang—No, no, grandchildren; at all costs, I will give 
you a meal. 
And she filled with rice a pot the size of a chestnut ; 
And a pot of meat the size of a birds egg. 
Said Sampurei: “I will go in, and see grandmother 
cooking.” 
Sampurei—W here is the rice which has been cooked, grand- 
mother ? 
T. Manang—That is it, grandson, only that. 
Sampurei— Let me swallow it all up and no man know it. 
I. Manang—Not so, grandson, let each one fairly have his 
share: do you go and get leaves.* 
Away went Sampurei and fetched some blades of /alang 
erass. 
I. Manang— Why bring that—for a pig’s litter? 
Sampurei—No, friend, to eat rice with. 
I. Manang—How can a man eat with /alang leaves? 
Sampurei— Don’t you know how much a grain of rice is? 
I, Manang—Go again and fetch some plantain leaves. 
Sampurei—lI will not weary myself to no purpose: 
Were they required I know how to get ataps: 
As for rice there is none to be put into the leaves. 


And grandmother Manang arose, and took rice and 
meat ; 

She served it out sitting, piling it in heaps as high as 
herself was sitting. 

She served it out standing, piling it in heaps as high as 
herself was standing. 


——— ee 


* When Dyaks have to feed a large company, plates are apt to run 
sbort; so they use the large leaves of one or two kinds of trees, as a substi- 
tute. 
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I. Manang—Sampurei, you divide the food; long have men 
praised your skill in dividing portions. 
Sampurei— Yes, grandmother. Get ready, all ye of the army. 


And he took the rice and meat, and tossed it to the left ; 
He tossed it to the right and behind, and sprinkled it 
about : 
And yet not a grain was lost. 
Astonished was grandmother Manang. 
LI, Manang—tIn truth you are clever, grandson, skilful with 
the tips of your fingers. 
But why do not you eat, Sampurei ? 
Sampurei—F ull is the bag made by my mother, the pouch made 
by my grandmother. 


And the remainder of the rice left by the army was a 
matful ; 

The fragments of meat five plates full. 

But it was all devoured by Lualimban : 

Yet still he wanted to eat, wide open was his mouth. 

They fetched ten pasus of rice, and upset them into his 
mouth ; yet still he wanted more. 

They got a chest of paddy, and poured it into his mouth, 
rammed it down with a rod ; but yet he was not satisfied. 

And he proceeded to eat the gongs big and small and the 
jars. 

And all the goods of grandmother Manang were con- 
sumed, and ‘the old lady wept. 

liens peo haye also shown your power, grandmother : SO 

have we: 

But do not be vexed at heart ; 

Your things shall all be restored as before. 


After their jokes were ended, grandmother Manang 
departed. 

The solitary dambwu on the highland, the army marched 
by and was gone. 

The vanguard came to the hill of “ Jengku Lengan ” like 
a kembayan fruit in red-ripe bloom, 
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The ridge of trickling rain like the flow of burnt resin. 

It is the country of young Sabit Bekait Selong Lanchong. 

His people go with the army, two of them claiming the 
foremost place: 

Tebingkar* Langit Luar, Bujang Bintang Ensaiar, 

And Kariring Tambak Aping, Bujang Bintang Betating 

These with Sampurei and Sapungga marched at the head 
of the army. 

They came to the rock of a thousand heights, the land 
of the cave tiger, 

The hill of Sandar Sumpit, the land of Ukit Peketan 
Payang. 

Klieng—Which is our way, cousin ? 

I know not: hitherto when on the war-path, I have only 

come as far as this. 


And Bunegkok went forward, and growled like a Melanau 
building a boat, 

Muttered lke a Sebaru men upside down. 

And lo! the way at once was clear and straight, 

A highway like the breast of the land turtle. 

Then began a rustling of the cardamom bushes, as the 
army marched by and was gone. 

They came to the highland of kelampai copse ; 

Where Tedai hung out to dry the tufted war-plumes ; 

To the level lowland where Chendan shaped the teny- 
alangt posts. 

And the army stopped there and rested. 

Cut down the Jibas tree in the jungle: who of us will 
form a company to spy out the land? 

‘“T for one,” said Sampurei Manok Tawei of the manang 
hawkbells. | 


——— 


* T have not been able to discover the meaning of ‘“Tebingkar and Ka- 
riring.” There are many words in these ancient songs, whose signification 
the present generation of Dyaks has lost. Omitting these two terms, the 
rest stands thus: “The Wide Heaven, Young Shooting Star, The Aping 
(kind of palm) Plant, Young Star Constellation.” 

+ In the festivals to Singalang Burong, high poles are erected in front of 
the house, having on the tops of them carved figures of the rhinoceros horn- 
bill which is called by Dyaks tenyalang. 
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‘“‘T for another,’’ said Sapungga Bujang Medang. 
Kariring was another, Young Aping, the star-cluster 
youth. 
These three went forward walking in single file ; 
And arrived at the house of Pintik Sabang, watcher of 
the spirits which cannot see. 
“© O that is Sampurei.’” Up they started and flung spears, 
missing on either side. 
They fought with swords reaching far over the shoulder. 
“« This is the enemy,’ shouted Sampurei. 
And they fought with spears like the thumping of the 
boat-builders. 
They struck with swords as if cutting through the pandan 
bushes. 
All day they strove ; at night they returned. 
The Army—Well what news bring ye, ye who spy out the land ? 
“ We could not find the way: ”’ they reply. 
Army-—- In vain we trust to you: 
Talk no more of the clever-speaking maidens. 
Cease to think of the pretty girls, as they totter going 
over the tree-stems. 
KNeng—Since it is thus, let me be the spy. 
You go with me, Laja, brother of the virgin Lantan 
Sakumbang. 
You also, Ngelai, Bujang Pedar Umbang. 
Let us three go alone. 
ee i: go with you,’ said Sampurei, the youth who never 
ags. 
And Bungkok rose up, and donned _ his coat of black hair 
all glistening, 
Over it a cotton padded coat, woven by Bunsu Rembia 
who rides the flood-tide wave. | 
Slowly be walked holding to the wings of the swallow.* 
Swiltly he ran, quicker than the speed of the gazelle.* 


* A mystifying contradiction, specimens of which are found in other 


songs, as when Ini Manang gives this puzzling answer to an inquiry about 
distance. “If you start in the morning, you will be a night on the way ; if 
“you start in the evening you will get there at once.” So above, Klieng 
spoke of the same house as long and short. 
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And arrived at the house of Pintik. 
Pintik—O that is Sampurei. 
Kliengq—Will you fight with me? 
Pintik—Nay, I simply chose to have a bit of play with Sam- 
purei. 


And they came to the place where people bathe like 
tumbling prawns. 

And as the day was now dim, they rested. 

Lo! there was heard a rattling gigeling talk of argus 
pheasants with shawls red as fire which burns the dry 
jungle.* 

They came to bathe splashing the water about like 
showers of falling rain. 

“ T smell an odour of Sampurei;” so said Bunsu Tedai. 

Klienc—How can they recognise us ? 
Tedai—If Sampurei be really here, his head shall be cut off 
on this tree-trunk. 

[And Sampurei rose up, and thrust at him a spear. ] 

Tedai —There are gadflies about, the day is closing in. 
Sampurei—O my mother! the blow of my spear he thought 
but the sting of a fly! 


And they came forth and ascended the house when the 
feasting was at its height. 

“ Welcome, cousins ; come and sit down.”’ 

And they were given to eat, and were afterwards asked 
to sing the Pandong song.t 

They were willing ; so ran the word. 

KVieng—How goes the song ? [Whatever your skill “suggests; 

said they. | 

Tf so, here it is. 

“ Fell the nidong palm to be suspended (in other trees) ; 


3 


* Klieng and his friends are now supposed to be near Tedai’s house; 
they le concealed in ambush in the jungle near his bathing place. The 
“arous pheasants,” are women who come for their ablutions. 

They come out of their concealment, and proceed to Tedai’s house as 
friends. <A festival to Singalang Burong is being celebrated. The “ Pandong” 
is a trophy which is erected in the verandah of the house, and upon which 
are hung shields, spears, war-charms, ete. 
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‘“ Let it fall to the earth in the middle of the road. 
“Tear and squeeze the heart of Tedai. 
“ Fell the nibong palm to be suspended ; 
*“ Let it fall to the ground at the end of the bridge. 
“Tear and squeeze ‘the heart of Chendan.” 
Tedai—Why sing you so, cursing our hearts? 
Klieng—We are confused, cousin; our heads are giddy; we 
will stop. 


And getting up they climbed to the upper room when 
they heard weeping and wailing.* 

s 0 the sorrow of my conception of Indai Mendong, half 

“ of the full moon. 
“ T thought she would have won a husband. 
s; Who would shout hke a pasunt in the attacking 
‘arm 

s Al unripe her father and I shall be used by Tedai (as 
“a sacrifice) to raise the Pandong of the rhinoceros 
“ hornbill. 

“O the vanity of giving birth to Kuning Jawa 

“JT thought she would have married a man, 

“Even a dragon-fly, accustomed to rush and strike and 
sting the ribs ( of the enemy). 

“They cannot rescue her father and me who are to be 
“killed by Tedai to make the war plums.”’ 

And Bungkok seized the iron cage. 

They cried out, thinking death was near. 

“Ttis1;” said Klieng Bujang Ranggong Tunegang. 

“Tt is I ;” said Laja, brother of the virgin “Lantan Sakum- 
bang. 

And they rejoiced in spirit. 

Klieng pressed them into a lump the size of a squirrel: 

Held in his hand they became as small as a pinang. 

He stowed them in his quiver, and only when arrived at 

home did he take them out. 


* In the upper part of the house they hear the captive father and 
mother of Tutong wailing and bemoaning their fate, as destined by Tedai for 
a forthcoming sacrifice. They are confined in an iron cage. 

y+ Ananimal something like a dog. 
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They descended below. 

The army had come up, and Chendan knew. 

“This is the enemy,” said Tedai: and fled carrying off 
his wife and children. , 

Then they fought with swords and spears, and the fol- 
lowers of Tedai were beaten. 

And all who lived there were killed. 

It was midday, and the army rested. 

Sampurei looked round, aad lo! half heaven was darkened. 


Army—O what is this ? 
Klieng-—That is Tedai’s army: now shall we have an enemy 


to fight with. 


Of the followers of Tedai were fifty who could fly. 

And they fought hand to hand with Sampurei, as if chop- 
ping mango fruit. 

They hurled their spears, as if pounding on the loud- 
sounding mortars. 

And their strength was all spent. 

In their mouth was the sensation of the poisonous Zuba. 


Sampurei—More deadly are these enemies, friend, than freshly- 


dug tuba. 
More fatal than the parasite-covered wpas. 
Never did I fight with foes hke these. 


Forward came one of Tedai’s men, Bigul by name: 

Big was the end of his nose ; a chempak fruit grew upon it. 

By breathing against any one, he blew him to the dis- 
tance of a hill; 

At each inhalation a man was drawn under his chin. 

But there was one of the followers of Klieng who could 
kill him, 

Pantak Seragatak his name, who by burrowing could 
walk underground : 

Out he came and smote Bigul, who died by his hand. 

Then Sampurei came face to face with Tedai. 

And was struck by Tedai from the shoulder even to the 
loins. 
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Forward rushed Laja, and met the like fate. 
And many were slain by Tedai. 

Then for the first time Tedai met Bungkok face to face. 
Klieng—W hat is your title, cousin, when you strike the snake ? 
What is your title, cousin, when you smite the boa? 
Tedai—My title, cousin, is the Big Bambu, overshadowing 

the houses : 

Melanjan, cousin, is another with a branch of red-ripe 
fruit. 

Klieng—Ilf you are Big Bambu, cousin, overshadowing the 

houses, I am Short Sword to cut the Bambu. 

If you are Melanjan, cousin, I am Growling Bear, making 
my nest on the Me/anjan tree, making it cease to bear 
red-ripe fruit. 


And Tedai rushed forward and threw at him a spear, the 
beak of the white kingfisher : 

And hurled at him a lance with double-barbed head. 

And pierced was Bungkok in the apron of his waist cloth, 

Grazed were the ribs of his side: 

When off dropped the disguise covering his body ; 

Away fell the sweat-preventing coat. 

Then it was they recognised him to be Klieng, secing he 
was handsomer than before. 

And Klieng paid back: he aimed at him a spear newly 
hilted with horn. 

And Tedai was struck and fell; and was seized by Tatau 
Ading. 

He fell leaning against the palm tree of Bungai Nuying. 


Klieng—Tedai’s head do not strike off, Sampurei, lest we have 
no more enemies to fight with. 


And the great army drew back to return. 

Rushing and rustling they marched along the highway. 

They filed through the gloomy jungles, sounding like an 
army of woodmen : 

Through solitudes uninhabited, full of weird sounds. 
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Those .in front arrived at the house of Manang Kedin- 
dang Arang. 
There they stopped a night to inquire the way of grand- 
mother Manang. 
L, Manang—The road, grandsons, lies straight ahead from my 


house. 
Sampuret—You are only teasing us, grandmother; we shall 
kill you. 


I, Manang—Hold, grandsons ; I am simply joking and laugh- 
ing, talking fun with you. 
Then the Manang brought a tub three fathoms long, 
Armny—What is that for, grandmother ? 
J. Manang—This, my sons, is to lower you down to the earth. 
Sampurei—How can that be large enough? 
I, Manang—Uarge enough, my sons ; settle into it all of you. 


And the army rose up, and arranged themselves into it. 
And the tub was not full till the army had all got in. 
And they were lowered by grandmother Manang to the 


earth. 

It was the country of Ngelai where the army found 
footing. 

Klieng and his company returned to Tinting Panggan 
Dulang. 


This is somewhat curtailed in length; but to give it in 
extenso. would weary the reader. Dyaks have a strong ten- 
dency to prolixity and circumlocutions, both in their ordinary 
conversation and in their folk-lore ; and delight to use a dozen 
similes where one would do; and to repeat over and over 
again the same thing in different words, apparently with the 
double object of showing the extent of their learning, and to 
fillup time. This song of Klieng’s exploit, if given in full, 
would take nearly a whole night to sing, especially by a good 
Dyak rhymist who would amplify it with extemporal additions 
of his own as he proceeded. Sufficient is here re-produced to 
show the main points of the story; and to unveil the region 
of ideas with which Dyaks will amuse themselves in the vacant 
hours of the night. The singer lies on a mat in the very dim 
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light of the verandah of the house and rehearses the myth in 
a slow monotonous chant; whilst his audience are sitting or 
lying around, listening to his periods, and commenting or 
laughing as the mood suits them. 

These songs of native lore would be more interesting if 
they contained references throwing light on the former history 
and condition of the Dyaks; but I have found little of this 
kind to reward a search through many pages of verbiage, 
This legend of Klieng’s, putting aside the prodigies of it. 
describes the life and habits of the Dyaks as we now see them : 
and the only gleam into a different past which it gives is the 
reference to the sacrifice of human victims, which probably 
formed a not uncommon element of their religious rites in 
remoter ages. 

I must add that the translation is as literal as I can make 

but I am conscious of how much the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the original have been lost in the process. A perpetual 
play of alliteration and rhyme, and an easy rythmical flow of 
the lines are of the essence of all Dyak folk-lore: but I have 
not been able to re-produce these in the English. 


J. PERHAM. 


NotTs.—I append a few quotations from the Dyak to illustrate the sound 
and measure of the original. 


Duduk di tikai rotan anyam lemantan indu, di Entigelam tanam tunsang. 
Duduk di tikai lelingkok anyam Lemok ti bejulok Lulong Bintang. 
Empa pinang puda ti baru lega nelagu langkang. 

Pakai pinang kunchit ulih ngerepit ruang tebawang. 

Sirih sidok ti betumbok ttjoh takang. 

Pium tusot ti ngelumut takang kelingdang. 


When Bulan Menyimbang faints through violent exertions, two guardian 
spirits come to his assistance :— 


Angkat Bunsu Entanjing ari tengiching wong nunggang. 
Angkat Bunsu Rembia ari puchok tapang undang. 

Lalu di-tegu enggo jengku tunjok jari, 

Di-tata enggo lala minyak angi; 

Nyau kekebut di inggut tapa kaki, 

Nyau kekebak di luak tungkul ati. 

Lalu angkat Bulan Menyimhbang. 
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The tempest striking the fruit trees and houses is thus put :-— 


Ribut muput angin kenchang, 
Buah mangka uda betagang. 

- Nyau chundong di sukong lamba medang, 
Nyau ngensiat di atap jaung jerenang. 
Ribuh apa tu bangat nda badu, 

Ujan apa tu lalu uda leju ? 


Klieng curses his enemies in a few werds half metaphorical half literal: — 


Tebang nibong begantong surong, 
Rebah ka tanah arong jalai; 
Kebok kerok enggo atau Tedai. 
Tebang nibong begantong surong, 
Rebah ka tanah puting jamban ; 
Kebok kerok enggo atau Chendan. 


VALENTYN’S AGCOUNT OF MALACCA. 


(Resumed from p. 138 of Fournal No. 15 of Fune, 1885.) 


Upon hearing this, Mr. Materier, growled not a little at 
the Bandahara, and threatene'l to mention it to the King, who, 
he was sure, would order more troops at once. The King hav- 
ing promised him some 1,200 men, Maretter once more land- 
ed with 300 men of his own troops and 800 Malays, fortified 
a brick house, built a bridge over the river, and took the con- 
vent; but a short time afterwards requiring some more Ma- 
lay troops. and the King having sent him only 200 men, he 
could not do anything else but try and starve out the town ; he 
landed some more guns to enable his troops, covered by some 
rough wooden intrenchments, to approach the town gra- 
dually, though they were still very much exposed to the 
fire of the Portuguese Forts St. Dominco, Mapre ve Deos, 
Sr JAGO, and to that of the convent of St. Pauto. In the 
meantime, the Governor, ANpREA Fvurrtrapo, had _ been 
fortunate enough to introduce secretly into the place some 
people from the neighbourhood, whilst, a short time be- 
fore our troops had landed, two galleys coming from Pahang, 
had smuggiled into the place a small detachment of 60 Euro- 
pean soldiers. On the other hand, many of our troops got 
sick, partly from overwork and partly from excess in drinking 
arrack and eating fruit; finally two vessels called the United 
Countries and the Lrasmus coming from the Maas and arriving 
off Malacca on the 14th July, brought relief to our troops. He 
now had eleven vessels with him, viz., the Orange, the Middel- 
burg, the Mauritius, the Black Lion, the White Lion, the Great 
Sun, the Nassau, the Amsterdam, the Small Sun, and the two 
vess: ls mentioned as coming from the Maas, and besides these 
he had seven small vessels. Now andthen were sorties made, 
some from the town, but without any result, neither did our 
troops make much progress, and there were daily many sick 
people among them. This lasted till the month of August, 
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when Mr. Mare rizr got the news that a strong Portuguese 
fleet was approaching. 

No sooner had Maretier received that intelligence than he 
gave orders to move the artillery back again from Campo Klin 
and to re-embark all the baggage. Five or six days before, 
having made a general inspection of his troops, he found they 
still numbered 1,200 men, among whom were some 32 wounded 
and 162 sick. Yet, he sailed with these troops on the 17th 
August, and about noon fell in with the Portuguese fleet, 
which he fired upon until nightfall. He found that the fleet 
consisted of 16 heavy galleons, 4 galleys, 1 caravel, and 14 
other craft, manned by 3,754 Huropeans and about twice as 
many natives, with which it was intended to conquer Atjeh, 
Malakka, Djohor, Pahang, Patani, Bantam and Amboina. 

On the 18th the Nassau, before she could weigh anchor, 
was boarded by one of the enemy’s vessels, whereupon the ships 
Orange and Middelburg hastened to relieve her; but in their 
hurry these two very awkwardly contrived to get entangled 
with each other. Atvaro CarvatHo, the Portuguese Vice- 
Admiral, perceiving this, at once boarded the Middelburg, at 
the same time Don Enrique pe Nortnua’s galleon boarded 
the Orange on one side whilst Don Duarte Dre GusERRa’s gal- 
leon attacked it right forward on the bows. 

The Mauritius, seeing this, went immediately for Don Duarte, 
whereupon a fierce battle ensued, in which the Portuguese, 
as well as our men, fought valiantly. 

At last the Mauritius, set fire to Don Duartn’s galleon and 
thus freed itself, but the Middelburg remaining entangled with 
Atvaro CarvALHo’s and Don Dvuarrte’s galleons, all these 
three vessels were destroyed by fire, though most of the crew 
of the Middelburg were rescued. ALvARo CarvaLHo and 40 
or 50 of his crew, who tried to save themselves in one of the 
boats of the Middelburg, were all killed by the crew of the 
Orange ; even CaRVaALHo was not spared, though Mare.izr did 
his utmost to rescue him. MareE.ier, who with his vessel the 
Orange had boarded Don Enriqu¥ pe Norinua’s galleon and 
had possessed himself of her two flags, summoned him to 
haul down and to surrender. Norinua, lowering his last flag, 
conveyed the impression that he was about to surrender, and 
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by dint of this stratagem, escaped out of the hands of his ene- 
mies. However, his galleon had been riddled by cannon-balls 
and he had lost the greater part of his crew. 

The Nassau was set on fire by her two Portuguese assailants, 
but her whole crew were rescued, save six men who had been 
killed in the action. We lost in this engagement off Cabo 
Rachado, 2 vessels, 24 men killed, and a great many wounded. 

The Portuguese too lost 2 vessels, but they had about five or 
six hundred men killed, amongst whom were the following nobles, 
heads and captains of the navy, viz.:—Vice-Admiral ALVARo 
CarvaLyHo and FERNANDO pa SILVA, his relation: DuarTE DE 
GuERRA, captain of a galleon; DiEeco Orrez Da Favorra, 
Don Manvren Mascarennas, MANvuEL D’ALBUKERKE, SEBAS- 
TIAAN DI Miranpi1, ANTONIO DiI SiLvEerrRA, Don Enrique DE 
Castro, Manven DE Metro and also two Spanish Dons on 
board of the Viceroy’s vessel. But for the rowing galleys, 
their loss would have been heavier still, for, assisted by those 
vessels, they were able to move about even in a dead calm. 
Marenier resolved on the 19th to attack the fleet again; 
weighed anchor on the 20th and got engaged on the 22nd with 
almost all his vessels, viz., the Orange, Mauritius, Witte Leeuw 
( White Lion), Zwarte Leeuw (Black Lion), Hrasmus and the 
Groote Son (Great Sun). 

But as the enemy continually retreated, our vessels were un- 
able to do them much damage. 

During the night of the 24th the Portuguese fleet chang- 
ing its tactics, made for ours very suddenly. This produced 
a panic amongst our people at first, themoreso asit was night 
more or less and thus our vessels got very much separated 
from each other. Soon after, however, they joined company 
again, and all running before the wind, the enemy had to give 
up the pursuit, and returned to Malacca. With regard to the 
Portuguese commanders and captains of the navy and the 
size of their vessels, I have found a record of the following, 
V1Z. :— 

Don Paulo de Portugal’s ship of 1000 tons.  [ral’s vessel.) 

Don Martin d’ Alphonso 4 1100 _,, (The Vice-Admi- 

Don Pedro Marenam ie 800 _,, 
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Sebastiaan .Soarez ze (005. 
Don Francisco de Norinha _,, OO 
Don FranciscodeSotomajor ,, ZOO. 5 


Antonio de Souza Fulcon _,, 500 
Besides 3 galleys and 12 barges. 
The names and tonnage of Phase of our vessels which were 
still left are the following, viz. 


real) 
The Orange of 700 tons he Admiral’s vessel. ) 
» Groote Son (Great Sun) -of 509 tons. 
» rasmus G00: 


Vereenigde Landen (United Countries. 1 "500 
Mauritius 


Fs Amsterdam ‘ ie 
» Swarte Leewwv ( Black Lion) BA e 
» Witte Leeuw ( White Lion) és % 
» Kleine Son — (Small Sun) » 200 5 


With these vessels, Mr. Marerirr sailed to Djohor on 
the 24th of August, and the next dav he lost sight of the Por- 
tuguese fleet, which returned to Malacca. On the 13th of 
September, he entered the river of Djohor where the King 
came to meet bim and welcomed him. 


Mr. Marterier sailed on the 18th ditto to Batu Sawar to 
settle several urgent matters, among which the chief was to 
hurry on the King to forufy his town (which: could easily 
be done, if the M lalays would but work) ; scondly to supply 
his fleet with provisions; in the third place to bind the 
Kang to send some prahus to Atsjien and Malakka, to inquire 
whether Dutch vessels had arrived there, and finally to try 
whether gunpowder could be got somewhere. But the Ma- 
lays wanted us to fortify their town, and gunpowder (even 
of the worst quality) was not to be had for love or money. 
So Mr. Maretrer discovered, that it was simply a waste 
of time to have any more dealings with this King and the 
Malays. 

Batu Sawar is a town situated 5 or 6 miles up the river 
of Djohor, which is at that place very beautiful, broad and 
deep, and has therefore a supply of fresh water. The greater 
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part of the country is low, and the houses are built on piles 
alone the river. There are two fortresses—one called Batu 
Sawa‘, one Kota di Sabrang. 

Batu Sawar is about 1,30) paces in circumf ferenze, almost 
square, and is fortified with palissades 40 feet hig, standing 
close together ; it isfurther provided with some ‘inferior out- 
works. It is built on level ground, close to the river, 
a quarter of an hour’s walk om the nearest hills, and 
the river could easily be conducted to the place. Inside, it 
is thickly inhabited and filled with attap houses; but those 
of the King and some of the courtiers are built of wood. 
_ Kota Sabrang is about four or five hundred paces in circum- 
ference and also isalmostsquare. There are about three or four 
thousand men able to bear arms within Batu Sawar and Kota 
Sabrang, though most of the people live outside the fortress. 
The whole of the Jand belongs to the King but that does not 
matter much, for if people apply for it, they can get as much 
as they like ; it looks very fertile and abounding in trees. Ad- 
miral MareLier gave the King several plans and good sug- 
gestions for the fortification of the place, but the Malays were 
too indolent to work. Hence, perceiving that it was beyond 
his means to conquer Malacca just then, and that thereby 
the first clause of the recently concluded treaty became void, 
Marenizr begged the King to grant the Dutch a place for 
their residence. The King gave him permission to choose any 
place in the country that ‘he hked, provided, however, that he 
should be bound to fulfil the other articles of the treaty. 

The King on the other hand solicited of Marretier a piece ot 
land in Malacca when it should have been taken, Gwisch was 
granted to him on proper terms. This however looked very 
much like selling the skin of the bear, before it had been caught. 
The prince furthermore asked for the loan of some hundreds of 
rix dollars, nay even one thousand, which sum he would repay 
in such goods’ as we might wish, promising at the same time 
chat he would not ask for any more money, until the first loan 
was repaid. Secondly he demanded that the Ministers of the 
States should assist him against all his enemies, either on the 


es, 
offensive or the defensive, and finally that, on his request, 
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they should assist him also with ships, troops, guns, etc., and 
that Marr ier should remain there with his fleet until the 
arrival from Holland of the other vessels. Mr. Marenier re- 
plied to the King that a thousand rix dollars did not matter 
much to the Dutch, and that, as he (Mr. Maretier) did not 
care to have that amount mentioned in a treaty which he had to 
conclude for the Ministers of the States he would give it to him 
from his own private funds provided that the prince would al- 
low him and his countrymen to trade in the country. So the 
prince withdrew this first clause. As for the second clause, 
Matenier said that, the Ministers of the States nct being in 
the habit of declaring war unrighteously, they could only pro- 
mise to defend him against his enemies, but, as for acting on 
the offensive, they would never join him against any other 
power than the Portuguese. And with regard to the third 
clause, he said that our vessels, etc., should always be at his 
service. The King then pointed out to our people a piece of 
land 80 fathoms square. My. Mavrnizr was very much asto- 
nished at this, and told him, that though it would do for the 
present, we should by and by require a much larger place 
for our trade in his country. 

When the King requested him to remain there until the ar- 
rival of other vessels, MATELIEF convinced him thatit was not 
in his power, as two vessels had to go to Holland in December, 
but that he would certainly remain there till December, so as 
to protect him as long as possible. 

Thereupon this second and subsequent treaty was signed in 
Batu Sawar on the 23rd of September. It seems that about 
this time Don AnprREA Furtado pr MENpozA was succeeded 
as Governor of Malakka by one Don Antonio pE MENzEszEz, 
a son of Don Duarte pe Menzsez, late Viceroy of India, but 
he did not feel inclined to accept the Governorship unless the 
Viceroy first made peace with the king of Djohor. 

Our Admiral having received the news that several store- 
ships, sailing under convoy of some Portuguese men-of-war, 
were on their way to Malakka, left Djohor on 17th October 
with the intention of attacking this convoy. 

Arriving near Malakka he counted 7 vessels, viz., the Vice- 
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roy’s vessel, called La Conception, the best armed of all the 
vessels and commanded by Captain Don Manuet pE Masca- 
RENHAS; the galleon S¢. Nicolas, with 19 brass and 5 iron 
guns, under the command of Don FERNANDo pi MascareNnuas, 
who had his brother Don Pepro with him; the St. Simoan, 
Captain AnpREE Prsoa; the Todos os Santos, Captain Don 
Francisco pE Norinua; the Santa Cruz, under the command 
of Vice-Admiral SEBASTIAN Soarez; then another one, the lar- 
gest of all the vessels, with Don Pauto pE PortuGat as Cap- 
tain and one more, much smaller, the St. Antonio, Captain 
ANTONIO DE Souza Farncaon. 

By order of our Admiral, the vessels Orange, Groote Son 
and Vereenigde Landen were to attack jointly one of the 
Portuguese vessels; whilst our other vessels had to prevent 
the enemy from coming near. They thereupon resolved to 
attack in the night of the 21st the Portuguese Vice-Admiral’s 
vessel, but a calm compelled them to postpone it till the next 
day. 

On the morning of the 22nd he attacked the enemy in the 
roads, and captured the S¢. Nicolas, which could not be pre- 
vented by the Viceroy ; but by the carelessness of our people 
this ship got free again, though Mr. Maretinr had already 
given orders to set fire to her. 

In the meantime, the Groote Son, Swarte Leeww and 
Mauritius had boarded the S¢. Simoan and after having 
captured her they burnt her with her whole crew. The Hrasmus 
attacked the Santa Cruz, but was at first beaten back; the 
Mauritius then coming to her assistance, they jointly cap- 
tured the said vessel, a fine galleon of 11 brass and 4 iron guns. 

Among the many Portuguese nobles who fell in this battle, 
were Don Fernanpo pe Mascarenuas, Captain of the St. 
Nicolas, and his brother Don PkEpro; Don Francisco pr 
Norinua, Captain of the Todos os Santos; BARTHOLOME DE 
Fonseca, JorcE GaAtvan and Don PEpro pe MaAscaReNnunHAS 
son of Don Geronimo DE Mascarenuas. Altogether they lost 
521 Huropeans, and on the 23rd our people captured another 
galleon, the St. Simoan, in which they seized 14 brass and 
2 iron guns, 3,000 {bs of gunpowder, and a great quantity of 
wine and provisions. 
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We took in this battle 4 galleons, almost without a loss 
worth mentioning ; the only deplorable casualty that happened 
being, that 75 men of our people (among whom were Kuaas 
Janssoon Me knap, skipper of the Witte Leeuw, the super- 
cargo JAQUES DE CoxLenair, and the subfactor Hans van 
Hacen) who went on board the Santa Cruz with the 
intention of plundering, were blown up in her and perished 
miserably. 


Three more ships of the enemy which ran aground were 
destroyed by fire. 


The whole fleet of this Viceroy Don Martin ALFONSO DE 
Castro (youngest son of Don Antonio DE Cascats) which had 
arrived only the year before, consisted of 18 galleons, 4 galleys, 
1 caravel and 23 barges, manned byes 70 Europeans, of 
whom 2,954 were soldiers and 730 sa ilors, besides the black 
crews who numbered many more; and it was with this fleet 
and these troops that he intended to conquer the whole of 
Southern India and to punish all the refractory princes and 
States. 


The following are the names and particulars of the vessels of 
the said fleet : 


lst—The Nossa Senhora de Conception of 1,000 tons, 
Captain Manvrt pe Mascarenuas, with 24 guns and 
180 European soldiers, besides a number of European 
and black sailors. On the 29th of October this galleon 
was destroved by fire off Malakka, either by Marr ier 
or by the Viceroy himself for fear that we should do it. 


2nd—The San Salvador of 900 tons, Captain ALVARO 
DE CARVALHO, with 18 guns and 186 European soldiers, 
besides the European and black sailors. Mr. Mate- 
LIFF burnt this galleon on the 18th of August off Cabo 
Rachado. 


38rd—The San Nicolas of 800 tons, Captain Don FEr- 
NANDO DE MascCARENHAS, with 19 brass and 3 iron guns 
and 180 soldiers; Mr. Materirer defeated this galleon 
off Malakka on 22nd October, in which engagement all 
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the crew excepting 8 men were killed. The Viceroy 
himself ordered hertobe destroyed by fire on 29th Oc- 
tober. 


4th—The gaileon of Don Enrique pve Norinua, of 900 
tons, 14 brass guns and 160 soldiers, captured by Mate- 
uinr off Cabo Rachado on the 18th of August. 


5th—The Santa Oruz of 600 tons, Captain SEBAsTIan 
Soarez, with 10 brass guns and 890 European soldiers, it 
was plundered and burnt by AEGuaLie oe off Malakka on 
22nd October. 


6ti—The San Simoan of 900 tons, Captain Don Fran- 
CIscO DE SoTroMasor, with 16 brass and 2 iron guns and 
160 European soldiers. This was taken, plundered and 
destroyed by fire off Malakka on 23rd of October. 


7th—The Todos os Santos of 800 tons, Captain Don 
Francisco DE Noringa with 130 soldiers, this vessel 
was sunk with her whole crew. 


oa Duarte DE GuERRA’S galleon, of 1,000 tons, with 
5 brass guns and 108 European soldiers, destroyed by 
fre off Cabo Rachado on the 16th of August. 


9th—The Nossa Senhora de Soccoro of 800 tons, Captain 
GutizeRRE DE Monroy, with 15 brass guns and 140 
European soldiers. 


10ti—The Don Antonio of 240 tons, Captain Anronio 
DE Souza Fancaon, with 10 brass guns and 47 EKuro- 
pean soldiers ; she caught fire off Malakka on 29th Octo- 
ber. 


11¢h-—The Nossa Senhora das Mercés of 800 tons, Cap- 
tain Don Atvaro pp MeENEseEz, with 14 guns and 120 
Kuropean soldiers. 


12th—The galleon of Jacomo pe Marais Sarmenvo of 
800 tons, 14 brass guns and 8{) European soldiers. 

13th—Jan Pinto pe Morais’ galleon of 800 tons, with 15 
brass pieces and 140 European soldiers. 


14th—Jnronimo Boretuo’s galleon of 300 tons, with 12 
brass guns and 100 European soldiers. 
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16th—Manvet Barertro’s galleon of 300 tons, with 12 
brass guns and 100 European soldiers. 


16th—The San Martinho of 800 tons, Captain Don Luis 
Lopo, with 22 brass guns and 150 Huropean Soldiers. 
This was lost off Manaar in Ceylon. 


17th—Captain Don PavLto DE Portucat’s galleon, of 
1,200 tons with 1,200 guns. This had no soldiers but 
many merchants and passengers bound for China. The 
Viceroy destroyed this vessel off Malakka on 29th 
October. 


18th—The galleon of Captain Don Antonio pe MENESEZ 
(now Governor of Malakka). his vessel too had no 
soldiers but many merchants and passengers also bound 
for China but was lost off Cape Comorin. 


One of the four great royal galleys was very badly damaged 
off Cabo Rachado ; 854 European soldiers, besides a great num- 
ber of sailors and rowers were on board of the said four galleys 
and twenty-three barges. 

In short nine out of these eighteen galleons were lost, a 
very heavy loss indeed for the Portuguese, who had had the 
presumption to think of subduing the whole of India, with that 
fleet, whereas this siege of Malakka by Martrtizr cost them 
about 6,000 men. 

MateLier sent word to the Viceroy offering to set at liberty 
all Portuguese prisoners in exchange for all Dutch prisoners. 

He merely requested a ransom for the Portuguese of noble 
extraction, to which the Viceroy made objections ; upon which 
Mr. Maretizr sent him word, that, if the Hollanders (num- 
bering but four or five) were not set at liberty that very night, 
he, would early next morning, issue an order to throw overboard 
about two hundred Portuguese prisoners, adding at the same 
time, that probably Don Anprea Furtapo had given him 
(the Viceroy) such unreasonable advice, so as to make him 
despised by the whoie world. 

It was decided by our people that a ransom of 6,000 ducats 
should be paid for the following prisoners, viz. :—ANDREA PEs- 
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soa and SEBASTIAAN SoAREZ (both captains of galleons), then two 
cousins of ~oarrEz, then Joan Bravo who commanded the 
galleon of Don Anronto pp Menusez, the Governor of Malak- 
ka, then one Don FerNanpo pEL Murcanpo, a merchant and 
finally a priest. 

Admiral Marenis¥ was not pleased with this decision, for 
he did not like to intrcdace the practice of ransoming men into 
India, but it was carried by a majority of votes, under pretext, 
that EnEs ransoll, when distributed among the sailors, would 
make them in the future more willing to fight. 

When up to the 28th of October not one Hollander had yet 
come back, Maraitzr convoked an extraordinary meeting of 
the Council to reconsider the question of throwing the Portu- 
guese overboard ; but whilst they were still deliberating, two 
prahus appr oached our vessels con taining three Dut chmen, who 
declared that there were really no more Hollanders here in 
Malakka, but that there were still four or five more in the fleet off 
the Nicobar islands. Whereupon the Portuguese were liberated 
and landed on the ist of November. One Don Roprico 
p Acosta having agreed to take a letter to the Viceroy of In- 
dia in which he was re equested to set at liberty and to send to 
Djoher all the Hollanders who were still prisoners in India, our 
Admiral gave him a passport for a whole year. 

About this time (the 12th November) Mr. Marenrer order- 
ed the ship Aletne Son to take back the ambassador whom 
the Prince of Keidah had sent to him to invoke his as- 
sistance against the Portuguese, whilst he (the Prince) should 
attack them by land. ‘Though Marerrier knew that this same 
Prince had welcomed the Portuguese when they passed his coun- 
try and that he only came because he (Marztizr) had beaten 
the Portuguese, stiil he promised him his assistance. 

He first despatched thither the Amsterdam with the super- 
cargo JASPER JANSOON, arriving himself on the 19th before ~ 
Keipan. The King having warned him onthe 24th that 
there were two bvats in the river filled with Portuguese and black 
soldiers, Mate1sEr despatched thither one galley and one barge 
under the orders of Pimrrr VAN pER Dussen who soon returved 
with only five Portuguese, who had left Malacca thirteen days 
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before and had been chased by Malay pirates. 

Marexier finding that this little King was deadly afraid of 
the Portuguese and that his help would not be of any value, 
left the place again on the 27th. Super-cargo CorneELIs FRANCX, 
who was factor at Djohor in 1607, behaved so ill in September 
of that year, that Fiscaal Apins was at a loss what to do. 
When Marerizer, on his arrival off the river of Pahang on 
11th November, 1607, heard from the King that both the Vice- 
roy of India and the Governor of Malakka had died, he de- 
cided not to stop long and sailed from there on 16th. 

Fiscaal Martinus Apins left Djohor that year and in- 
formed Marenirr that if no vessels came for the relief of Djo- 
hor, the King would certainly make peace with the Portuguese. 

In December, he had also heard at Bantam that the Portu- 
cuese had destroyed Djohor by fire andthat Rajah Sabrang, 
who lived at Lingga, was strengthening himself at that place. 
ABRAHAM VAN DEN Broek was super-cargo of our Company at 
Djohor in December, 1608; a month previously our people had 
captured, off Malakka, a Portuguese carrack. When in Janu- 
ary, 1609, Admiral Pirrer WILLEMssooN VERHOEVEN was at 
Djohor, he thought proper to give Van pEN Brogx the 
command of the vessel De Roode Leeuw and to put in his place 
super-cargo Jacaqurs OseLaar, together with the secunde 
or sub-factor ABRAHAM WILLEMSsooN DE Ryk, the connoisseur 
in diamonds Hector Roos, with three assistants and some other 
people; at the same time he ordered the Roode Leeuw 
and the yacht Griffioen to anchor at the mouth of the 
river until the lst of July, inorder to protect the King against 
the Portuguese. Such was the course of things here in the 
reign of king Atawappin IJJ, who died in 1610. 

He wassucceeded inthe same year by Sulthan AspULLAH 
Ssau, who was the 17th Malay king, the 5th of Djohor, and the 
11th Mobamedan king. This king reigned eleven years over 
this people, from 1610 to 1621, and but very few events of 
imtporance happened during his Government. 

In 1616 he was reputed for being attached to us more than 
any other Indian Prince, for which reason he and his country 
had to suffer very much from our mutual enemy. 

He was succeeded in 1621 by Sulthan Manmoop Ssau, the 
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18th Malay king, 6th of Johor and 12th Mohamedanking. He 
reigned but three years, and was then succeeded in 1624 by Sul- 
than AspurlsaLiu Ssan I], who sent the princes Rajah Inpra 
Leiian and Macar Mancuur as ambassadors to Holland. 

He was the 19th Malay king, the 7th of Djohor and the 13th 
Mohamedan king, and reigned 47 years, viz., from 1624 to 1671. 

It appears that during his reign the Empire of. Maningcabo 
was subject to his authority. Our Company tried over and 
over again to build a fortress there (Admiral Vernonven being 
the first one who did so), but they never would allow it. 

Though our first attempt to conquer Malakka (made under 
Admiral Marrzier in 1606) had proved unsuccesful, our 
Company, still hoping to be some day the rulers at that place, 
constantly gave their thoughts to it. The seventeen Directors* 
had previously given orders in 1628, to besiege Malakka 
again, but nothing could then be done. 


* The board cf acminisratior. of tte Dutch E J. Comrpany corsisted of 17 
deputies, three of which were deputed by Ameterdam.—The Translator. 


ON MINES AND MINERS IN KINTA, PERAK. 
uae 


ax Aye HE valley of the Kinta is, and has been for a very 
7G long time essentially a mining country. There are 
a — in the district nearly five ondeed registered mines, 
; ee of which three are worked by European Companies, 


“= the rest being either private mines, i.e., mines, 
claimed by Malays, which have been worked by 
them and their ancestors for an indefinite period, 

or new mines, in other words new concessions given indifferently 
on application to Malays and Chinese. There are about three 
hundred and fifty private Malay mines, and it is with these 
principally that the following paper will deal. 

So far, no lodes have been discovered in Kinta; it is, how- 
ever, probable that, as the country is opened up and prospec- 
tors get up amongst the spurs of the main range, the sources 
of the stream tin will come to light. 

Mining in Kinta, like mining in Lirut, is for stream tin, 
and this is found hterally eve ery whet ‘ein Kinta ; it is washed 
out of the sand in the river beds—a very fay ourite employment 
with Mandheling women; Kinta natives do not affect it much, 
although there is more than one stream where a good worker 
can earn a dollar per day ; it is mined for in the valley, and 
sluiced for on the sides of hilis ; and lastly, a very suggestive 
fact to a geologist, it has been found on the tops of isolated 
limestone bluffs and in the caves * which some of them con- 
tain. 


This stream tin has probably been worked for several cen- 
turies in Kinta; local tradition says that a very long time ago 
Siamese were the principal miners and there is evidence that 


* Report on the geology and physical geography of the State 
of Pérak, by Revd. J.. E. Tennison- Woop, F.G.8., F.L.8., &e. 
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very extensive work has been done here by somebody ata 
time when the method was different from that which is com- 
monly adopted by Kinta Malays at the present day. There 
are at least fifty deep well-like pits on the Lahat hill, aver- 
aging about eight feet in diameter and perhaps twenty feet 
deep. 

Further up country, I have seen a large pit which the natives 
called a Siamese mine ; this is about fifty feet in diameter and 
over twenty feet deep and its age may be conjectured from the 
virgin forest in which it is situated. Besides these, at many 
places extensive workings are continually brought to light as 
the country is opened up, and these appear to have been left 
undisturbed for at least a hundred years. Further evidence 
of old work is furnished by slabs of tin of a shape, unlike 
that which has been used in Pérak im the memory of living 
persons ; and only a few weeks ago two very perfect ‘ curry 
stones’ of an unusual shape and particularly sharp grit, 
were found at a depth of eight feet in natural drift. These 
may, perhaps, have been used to grind grain. 

So peculiarly is Kinta a mining district, that even the 
Sakais of the hills do a little mining to get some tin sand 
wherewith to buy the choppers and sarongs which the Malays 
sell to them at an exorbitant price. 


The Malay pawang or medicine-man is pr obably the inherit- 
or of various remnants and traditions of the religion which 
preceded Muhammadanism, and in the olden time this class 
of persons derived a very fair revenue from the exercise of 
their profession, in propitiating and scaring those spirits who 
have to do with mines and miners; even now, although the 
Malay pawang may squeeze a hundred or perhaps two hundred 
dollars out of the Chinese towkay who comes to mine for tin 
in Malaya, the money is not perhaps badly invested, for the 
Chinaman is no prospector, whereas a good Malay pawang has 
a wonderful ‘nose’ for tin, and it may be assumed that the 
Chinese towkay and, before his time, the Malay miner, would 
not pay a tax to the pawang, unless they had some ground for 
believing that, by employing him and working under his advice, 
there would be more chance of success than if they worked 
only on their own responsibility. 
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The pawang being a person who claims to have powers of 
divination and other imperfectly understood attributes, endea- 
vours to shroud his whole profession in more or less of mystery. 
In his vocabulary, as in that of the gutta-hunters, special terms 
are used to signify particular objects, the use of the ordiaary 
words being dropped ; this is called “ bahdsa pantang.”’ 

-The following are some of the special terms alluded to :— 

Ber-olak tinggi, instead of gajah—elephant. The elephant 
is not allowed on the mine, or must not be brought on to the 
actual works, for fear of damage to the numerous races and 
dams; to name him, therefore, would displease the spirits 
(hantu ). 

Ber-olak ddpor, instead of kuching—cat. Cats are not 
allowed on mines, nor may the name be mentioned. 


A tiger of enormous size called Der-olak is said to haunt 
Kinta. The legend about him is as follows :—A long time ago, 
in the pre-Muhammadan days, a man caught a tiger kitten 
and took it home; it grew up quite tame and lived with the 
man until he died, when it returned to the jungle and grew to 
an enormous size, nine cubits ( hasta) long, it is still there, 
though nobody ever sees it, it does no harm, but sometimes 
very large tracks are seen and men hear its roar, which is so 
loud that it can be heard from Chémor to Batu Gajah ; when 
heard in the dry season, it is a sure prognostication of rain in 
fifteen days’ time. 


Szal, insteaa of kerbauw—water-buttalo. The buffalo is not 
allowed on the mine for the same reason as the elephant. 


Salah nama, instead of imau nipis—lime (fruit). If limes 
are brought on to a mine, the hantw (spirits) are said to 
be offended, the particular feature of the fruit which is 
distasteful appears to be its acidity. It is peculiar that. 
Chinese have this superstition concerning limes as well as 
Malays; not very long ago a Chinese fowkay of a mine com- 
plained that the men of a rival kongyst had brought limes and 
squeezed the juice into his head race, and furthermore had 
rubbed their bodies with the juice mixed with water out of his 
head race, and he said they had committed a very grave 
offence, and asked that they might be punished for it. 
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With Malays this appears to be one of the most important 
“nantanyg’’ rules, and to such a length is it carried that 
“ bélachan”’ (shrimp-paste) is not allowed to be brought on to 
a mine for fear it should induce people to bring limes as well, 
lime juice being a necessary adjunct to délachan when prepared 
for eating. - 


Buah rumput or bunga rumput, instead of byi—tin sand. 
Akar or Akar hidop, instead of ular—snake. 

Kunyit imstead of ltpan—centipede. 

Batu puteh instead of tumah.—metallc tin. 


It is important that the ‘ Pawang’ should be a marked man 
as to personal appearance ; for this reason there are certain 
positions of the body which may be assumed by him only 
when on the mine; these attitudes are,—first, standing with 
the hands clasped behind the back, and secondly with the 
hands resting on the hips; this second position is assumed 
when he is engaged in invocating the “spirits” of a mine; 
the pawang takes his station in front of the geng- 
guiang, having a long piece of white cloth in his right hand, 
which he waves backwards and forwards over his shoulder 
three times, each time calling the special hantu whom he 
wishes to propitiate, by name; whilst engaged in this invoca- 
tion his left hand rests on his hip. During the performance 
of any professional duty he is also invariably dressed in a 
black coat, this nobody but the pawang is allowed to wear on 
a mine. These attitudes and the black coat comprise what is 
technically termed the paket pawang. 


The professional duty of the pawang of a mine consists in 
carrying out certain ceremonies, for which he is entitled to 
collect the customary fees, and in enforcing certain rules for 
the breach of which he levies the customary fines. * 


——— 


* About 1878, the principal pawang of the Larut district, one 
Pa’Iram Dam, applied to me as Assistant-Resident to reinstate 
him in the duties and privileges which he had enjoyed under the 
Orang Kaya Mantri and, before him, under Cue Lone J’arrar. 
He described the customary ceremonies and dues to be as fol- 
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At the time of the opening of a mine he has to erect a 
geng-gulang and to call upon the tutelary hanfu of the 
Jocality to assist in the enterprise. The fee for this is one bag 
(karong; of tin sand. 


At the request of the miners, instead of a geng-gulang, a 
kapala nasi may be erected, as cheaper and more expedi- 
tious. The fee is one gantang of tin sand. 


He also assists in the ceremony of hanging the ancha in 
the smelting house, his principal associate in this is the 
“Panglima Khan,” who draws the ancha up to its proper 
position close under the attaps. 


1. Raw cotton must not be brought on to a mine in any 
shape, either in its native state or as stuffing of bolsters or 


— 


lows :—He had to visit ali the mines from time to time especially 
those from which tin ore was being removed; if the daily out-put 
of tin suddenly decreased on any mine it was his business at once 
to repeat certain invocations (puja ) to induce the tin-ore to re- 
main (handak di-pulth balik sapaya jangan mengorang biji). Once 
in every two or three years it was necessary to carry out an im- 
portant ceremony (peja besar) which involved the slaying of three 
buffaloes and a great feast, the expense of which had to be borne 
by the pawang. Onthe day of the puja besar strict abstinence 
from work was enjoined on every one in the district, no one 
might break ground or even pull up weeds or cut wood in the 
whole province. Further, no stranger whose home was three 
days’ journey away, might enter one of the mines under a penalty 
of twenty-five dollars. 

The pawang was entitled to exact from the owners of mines a 
customary payment of one slab of tin (or $6.25 in cash) per an- 
num for every sluice-box (palong) in work during the year. 

In any mine from which the tin-ore had not yet been removed 
it was strictly forbidden to wear shoes or to carry an umbrella; 
no Malay might wear a sarong. 

The Chinese miners, always superstitiously disposed, used (under 
Malay rule) to adhere to these rules and submit to these exactions 
but since 1875 the pawang has found his occupation and income, in 
Larut at all events, gone. 


Ep. 
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mattresses. The fine (hukum pawang ) is $12.50; the ordi- 
nary pillow used by a miner is made of some soft wood. — 


2. Black coats and the attitudes designated pakez pa- 
wang may not be assumed by any one on the mine with the 
exception of the pawang. ( Hukum pawang, $12.50.) 


3. The gourd used as a water vessel by Malays, all des- 
criptions of earthenware, glass and all sorts of limes and 
lemons and the outer husk of the cocoa-nut are prohibited 
articles on mines. ( Hukum pawang, $12.50.) 


Note.—All eating and drinking vessels should be made of 
cocoa-nut shell or of wood, the noise made by earthen- 
ware and glass is said to be offensive to the hantu. 
But in the case of a breach of this regulation the 
pawang would warn the offenders two or three times 
before he claimed the fine. 


4. Gambling and quarrelling are strictly forbidden on 
mines, the fine is claimed for the first offence. (Hukum 
pawang, $12.50.) 


5. Wooden aqueducts (pa/ong) must be prepared in the 
jungle a long way from the mine. ( Hukum pawang, $12.50.) 


The noise of the chopping is said to be offensive to the 
hantu. 


6. Any breach of the dahasa pantang is an offence. (Hu- 
kum pawang, $12.50.) 


7. Charcoal must not be allowed to fall into the races. 
(Hukum pawang, $12.50.) 


8. A miner must not wear, and goto work on the mine 
in, another man’s trowsers. (Hukwm pawang, one karong of tin 
sand.) 


Note.—This applies only to the sénar séluar basah, or work- 
ing dress. It is also an offence to work in the 
garment called sarong. 


9. If the chupak (measure) of the mine is broken, it must 
be renewed within three days. (Hukum pawang, one bhara 
of tin.) 
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10. No weapon may be brought within the four posts of 
the smelting house which immediately surround the furnace. 
(Hukum pawang, $1.25.) 


11. Coats may not be worn within this space. (Hukwm 
pawang, 81.25.) 


12. These posts may not be cutorhacked. (Hukum pawang, 
one slab of tin.) 


13. Ifaminer returns from work, bringing back with him some 
tin sand, aud discovers that somebody has eaten the cold rice 
which he had left at home, he may claim from the delinquent 
one karong of tin sand. The pawang adjudicates in the matter. 


14. An earthenware pot (priok) which is broken must be 
replaced within three days. (Hukum pawang, one karong of 
tin sand.) 


15. No one may cross a race in which a miner is sluicing 
without going some distance above him, up stream; if he does 
he incurs a penalty of as much tin sand as the race contains 
at the moment, payable to the owner of the race. The pawang 
adjudicates. 


16. A kris, or spear, at a mine, if without a sheath, must 
be carefully wrapped in leaves, even the metal setting (simpez) 
must be hidden. Spears may only be carried at the “trail.” 
(Hukum pawang, uncertain. ) 


17. On the death of any miner, each of his comrades on 
that mine pays to the pawang one chupak (penjuru) of tin sand. 

It will be noticed that the amcunt of the majority of these 
fines is $12.50; this is half of the amount of the fine which, 
under the Malay customary land, a chief could impose on a 
raayat for minor offences. It is also the amount of the cus- 
tomary dowry in the case of a marriage with a slave or with 
the widow or divorced wife of a ra‘tyat. 


The Malay miner has peculiar ideas about tin and its pro- 
perties; in the first instance he believes that it is under the 
protection and command of certain spirits whom he considers 
it necessary to propitiate ; next he considers that the tin itself 
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is alive and has many of the properties of living matter, that 
of its own volition it can move from place to place, that it 
can reproduce itself, and that it has special likes—or perhaps 
affinities—for certain people and things and _ vice-versd. 
Hence it is advisable to treat tin-ore with a certain amount of 
respect, to consult its convenience, and what is, perhaps, 
more curious, to conduct the business of mining in such a 
way that the tin ore may, as it were, be obtained without its 
own knowledge! 

I append a vocabulary consisting of a few Malay words 
which are more particularly connected with mines and miners. 
The language is so susceptible of change that, unless a record 
is kept of such terms, they may, perhaps as the method of 
working alter, be entirely lost. As it is, I imagine that the 
majority of these words and expressions (being technical ) 
have never as yet found their way into any dictionary. 


Ambil,-or Tanah Ambil.—The ore-bearing drift, which 
Chinese miners call karang. 

Ambil gunong.—The upper beds of drift. 

Ambil gabor.—The middle beds of drift. 

Ambil besar.—The lower beds of drift. 

Ambil bijii—The process of sluicing after the tin-bearing 

drift has been thrown into the races. (See 
ast parit. ) 
The following is the order of the respective 
processes included under this term. 1. 
Mengumbei. 2. Melongga parit. 3. Meraga 
batu. 4. Bertunda. 5. Ber-panggul. 6. HMa- 
long. 7 Pandei (for explanation see these 
words). 

Ampang.—A dam. 

Anak Kélian—Malay miners who are liable to pay a tax to 
the mine-owner. 

Ancha.—A square frame 1’ 6” x 1’ 6”, composed of strips 
of split bamboo for the floor and four pieces 
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of peeled wood for the sides,—the proper 
woodisk yu sungket* because it has flat even 
twigs and leaves which lhe flat and symmeti- 
cally—these must be bound together with 
a creeper; rattan may not be used; it 
is hung to the tulang bumbong just under 
the attaps of the smelting shed: it is used 

; as an altar, the offerings made by the miners 
to the spirits being placed on it. 


Ayer atas.—The system of using water-power to throw down 
the earth into the sluicing races. 


Ayer minggang.—Where water-power is not available at the 
top, but can only be brought half way up, 
bark shoots being used. 

Ayer kuak.—The system of throwing down the earth into 
the head-race by manual labour. 


Bébas.—F ree of tax, thus the pawang and penghulu kélian 
each have one w ater-race bébas. 

Batang hari kélian.—The tail race of the mine into which 
all the races (parit) flow; all the tin sand 
which reaches the batang hari kélian is the 
property of the mine-owner. (See parit). 


Batu adang.—Great wall-like masses of rock, generally lime- 
stone, which stick up and may alter the 
level of the bottom by a precipitous drop 
of many feet. 


Batu ampar.—The bed-rock. (See tangloh). 


Batu kachau.—Small stones placed in a parit on the right 
and left alternately so as to create a ripple. 


rhe) 


ZS = Seperts sungket be-rendam “like a soaked sung kea stick. 


When the sungkei stick has been soaked for a long time, say three 
months, the peel comes clean away; proverbial expression used of 
a person “ cleaned out.” 


Ep, 
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Batu menungyal.—N odules of limestone rock appearing 
- through the surface of the ground.* : 


Batu sawar. +—A line or row of rocks. 
Benting.—An embankment. 


Ber-kait.—The process of lifting water or ae by means of 
the katt. (See kait). 


Ber-panggul.—The state of a race which is fitted with the 
dams called panggut. 


Ber tunda —To drive the tin-bearing drift sand—after the 
stones have been thrown out—down the 
races ; it is done by pushing and lifting it 
down stream with a pengayuh memblah. 
(See ambil bi). 

Biji.—Tin sand. 

Bit anak.—Small bright crystals of cassiterite. 

Biji hangat or hangus.—Fine slag aud drops of metallic tin 
from the furnace. 

Bri ibu.—Masses of tin ore especially if mixed intimately 
with matrix. 

yi mati.—Black dull-looking ores. 

Byi tahi.—lLight ores, wolfram, tourmaline, &c. 

Buku.—A slab of tin. 


Chdpak.—A wooden plate for rice.t 


* Also called batu renong, because the miners meeting such an 
obstacle cannot remove it, but can only stop and stare at it (renong, 
to stare). 

ED. 

+ Batu sawar.—There is a legend about a hunting party in the 
forest. All the men were arranged i in a row beating the jungle for 
game when Sang Kalembei hailed them and they were turned 
into stone. 

Ep. 

t The ordinary chapak in domestic use is smaller than the dulang, 
but in the mines the larger platter is called chapak and the smaller 
one dulang. 

Ep. 
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Chuker sénduk.—The duty or rent due to the owner of a 
furnace for the use of it. The customary 
duty was, if the owner of the furnace was 
the owner of the mine that produced the 
tin to be smelted, two kati of tin for every 
karong of tin sand smelted ; if the owner 
of the furnace was not also the owner of 
the mine, one kati of tin for every karong. 

Dagui.—A covered drinking-vessel made from a cocoa-nut 
shell. Jt has a small aperture and is fitted 
with a rattan cord fur carrying it. (See 
stkul.) 

Dasar.—A drinking vessel made out of a section of a cocoa- 
nut shell; used as a food or water-vessel. 

Dulang.—A round slightly concave wooden tray from 1’ 6” 
to 2’ 6" in diameter used for washing ore in 
the process called mélanda or mériau. 

Dendulang* or péraup.—A smail nearly oval wooden tray 
measuring about 1’ 6” long and 9 inches to 
1 foot broad used for lifting the partially 
cleaned drift and ores into the palung during 
the processes called malong and pandet. 

Eniah or tanah entah—The flat surface left after the top 
layers have been sluiced away by hill min- 
ing and ground sluicing. It may contain 
tin or not. 

It is still workable by the methods called 
tébok and ludang. 


Gabin.— Pipe clay. 


Genggulang.—The platform or altar erected by the pawang at. 
the opening of a mine. It should be built 


* Dendulang.—The buttress of a forest tree out of which a 
small round or oval tray may be fashioned. Dendulang is also 
mete of a piece of metal inserted between the shaft and blade of 

a spear. 

Ep. 
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entirely of ‘ kayu sungkev’. The wood is 
peeled, except the four branches which serve 
as posts, these are only peeled up to the twigs 
and leaves which are left on, about 4 feet 6 
inches from the ground. At 3 feet 3 inches 
from the ground a square platform of round 
peeled sticks about 1 foot 3 each w ay, 
is arranged; one foot above the level 
of the platform a sort of railing 1s fixed round 
three sides of the square and from the 
open side a ladder with four steps reaches 
down to the ground; the railing is carried 
down to the ground on each side of the 
ladder and supports a fringe of cocoa-nut 
leaves (jari-lipun). The whole erection 
must be tied together with creepers, rattan 
must not be used. 

Gélok.— A cocoa-nut-shell drinking vessel. (Patani dialect.) 

Gundet.—The tally sticks by which the feeding of the fur- 
nace is reckoned ( see mengumbus ) made 
of bamboo, about six inches long. 

Hasil Kélian.—he duty payable to the owner of the mine. 
The customary rate was one-sixth of the 
output for excavations ( tébok and ludangq) 
and one-third of the output for hill mining 
( léris.) 

Ist parit.—-The act of throwing down the drift into the races, 
(see ambil bit). 

Jari lipan.—A fringe made of the young white leaflets of 
the cocoa-nut palm plaited together.* 

Jampi.—The incantation of the pawang. 


Kayu kachau.—mall sticks stuck into the races answering 
the same purpose as batu kachau. 


* Forbes mentions a “ palm-leaf fringe’ used in certain rites 
by the Kalangs of Java. (A Naturalist’s Wanderings, p. 101.) 


Ep. 
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Kédan tangan.—A small flat piece of wood about 5” x 3” 
and half an inch thick, used to scrape the 
the drift out of holes in rocks and into the 
dulang. 

Kait.—An application of the old fashioned balance pole for 
lifting water or drift from an excavation. 

Kait ayer—The pole used for lifting water only, in this 
there is only one movement, a straight lift. 

Kait raga.—Vhe description applied to lifting drift only, in 
this there are two movements, the first 
whereby the basket is lifted straight up 
from the hole and the second whereby it 1s 
carried round a part of the circumference 
of a circle and deposited at some distance. 

Kapala nasi.—A stake of peeled wood ( kayu sungkei ) 
stuck in the ground, the top of this is split 
into four so as to support a platform similar 
to that of the geng-gulang. Offerings are 
made upon it. * 

Karang.—A term used by Chinese to express the principal 
tin-bearing drift ( ambil besar ). 

Karang gantang.—A term used by Chinese to express the 
upper and inferior beds of tin bearing drift 
( ambil gunong ). 

Karong.—A measure of tin sand. The measure of capacity 
whereby tin sand is reckoned in Kinta is as 
follows :— 


Custom BELOW I[PoH. 


2 chupak piah = 1 chupak ampat. 
2 chupak ampat = | penjuru. 
6 penjuru = 1 karong anam. 


* “Tt is quite a common thing in Java to encounter by the 
wayside near a village, or in a rice-field, or below the shade of a 
great, dark tree, a little platform with an offering of rice and pre- 
pared fruits to keep disease and blight at a distance and propitiate 
the spirits.” (A Naturalist’s Wanderings, Forszs, p. 103.) 


Ep. 
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Custom BELow IpoH. 
8 penjuru = 1 kharong delapan. 


Képing.—A slab of tin; also a customary weight. Metallic 
tin weights are :— 


10 kati of tin = 1 ringgit temah. 
Ampat ringgit (timah) karong suku $3.75 = 1 képing. 
8 keping = 1 bhara. 


This kati should be equal to the weight of thirty dol- 
ars. 

Kélian.—A mine. It is noticeable that the Sakais call a 

: mine simply parit. 

Kong.—Chinese expression equal to the Malay tangloh. 

Kulit akar.—The upper two or three inches of mould imme- 
diately above the tanah pad. 

Lampan.—A process of getting tin ore by sluicing in the 
bed of a mountain stream or in situations 
in the hills where water can be obtained. 

Léris.—To mine on the hills. 

Lombong.—A term used of a large excavation, a Chinese 
mine. 

Ludang.—A small shallow excavation (Malay) which can 
~ be baled with a penimba chuak. 
Me-malong.—The process of cleaning the ores in the long 

palong ( sluice-box. ) 

Mdsak.—To smelt. 


Mélanda.—To wash drift or sand from a river bed in a du- 
lang. There is in Kinta a saying or proverb 
connected with this process. It is said of a 
person who takes his wages every day as he 
earns it, or sells his produce as quickly as 
possible. “Rupa orang mé-landa, dia handak 
makan hari itu juga.” 

Meraga batu.—To lift the stones out of the race with a 
basket. ) 
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Me-longga parit—Having lifted the stones out of the small 
race, to drive the sand containing ores down- 
stream. 

Me-raup.—The act of lifting the rich dirt into the palong 
with the dulang pe-raup in the process called 
mematong. 

Mé-riau.—A word meaning the same as me-landa. 

Me- -muput.—To smelt tin in the Chinese fashion (the same 

as puput). 

Naik-ka kélian.—(Lit. to go up toa mine). The universal 
expression, whatever may be the position of 
a mine, for going to a mine. 

Mengumbei.—To stir the dirt in the small race in order to 
break up lumps and liberate the stones. (In 
Chinese mining this is called me-lanchut.) 


Mengumbus.—To smelt tin in the Malay fashion. 


Mengumbus pelantar.—The same, keeping an account of the 
ladles of tin ores as they are put into the 
furnace (by this the reliefs at the bellows are 
reckoned). The account is kept by moving 
one of the tally sticks along a rattan line. 


Palong.—A sluice-box made of a tree split in half and hol- 
lowed out. Oneabouteight feet long is used 
in the process called mé-malong; the other, 
five feet long, is used in the process called 
pander. 

Pandet (memandei).—The final washing of the ores in the 
small palong. 

Panchur.—A spout of water falling from a height on toa 
platform on which is placed lumps of stiff 
clayey drift which it is desired to reduce; 
or a cascade falling over large stones 
amongst which are thrown lumps of clay 
for the same purpose. 

Panggul.—Small dams placed in the races to retain the rich 
dirt which is afterwards washed up in the 
long palong. 
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Pantang burok mata.—The period of mourning observed 
when a death occurs at a mine. , 
Mourning consists in abstention from work 
(in the case of a neighbour or comrade) for 
three days, or, in the case of the death of the 
pawang, penghulu kelian or the feudal chief, 
for seven days. The expression is derived 
from the supposition that in three days the 
eyes of a corpse have quite disappeared. 
Chinese miners have asimilar custom ; who- 
ever goes to assist in the burial of a corpse 
must not only abstain from work, but must 
not go near the mine or smelting furnace for 
three days. | | 

Papas.—To lift off the overburthen and get it out of the 
way. 

Papas dengan Peay, get rid of the overburthen with the 
assistance of water. 

Parit.—The small races in which the miners work. All the 
tin sand washed up out of the partis the 
property of the anak kélian after they have 
paid the hasil kélian. 

Penakong (takong)—A dam with a valve whereby water may 
be retained in a reservoir and allowed to 
accumulate. 

Pen-chubak.—A digging-tool made of iron with a wooden 
handle. | 

Pen-chubak kayu.—The same but all wood. 

Pengayuh.—A wooden spade with a handle similar to that of 
a paddle. 

Pengayuh membélah.—A large description. 

Pengayuh sembat.—A small deseription. 

Pengayuh penyodok or pengikis or sudip.*—A small imple- 
ment used to clean the spades with. 


* Sudip.—A stick or spoon used to stir puddings (mengachau 
dodul). It has a handle and therefore differs from the stick called 
kuau. 

When working the tanah padi the pengayuh ber-ubong or spade 
made of two pieces may be used, but when working the tanah ambil 
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Pengayuh batang sendiri.—A spade made entirely of one 
piece of wood. 

Penimba or penimba chuak.—A vessel used for baling, it may 
be made of bark, the covering of the efilores- 
cence of the pinang tree (upth) or of any old 
tin box or vessel. 

Perasap.—Half a cocoa-nut shell, a cup, or any other vessel, 
in which votive o#erings of sweet smelling 
woods and gums are burnt. 

Pelantar.—The ladle with which the tin is put into the 
furnace. 

Raga.—A basket. 

Raga jurong.—A basket shaped like a spoon with a tip cut 
off; used to take the stones out of the 
race. It serves the purpose of a sieve, as it 
lets the sand through. 

Raga sidik—A basket of the same pattern cnly smaller. 

Raga tala.—A flat shallow basket used with the katt to lift 
dirt out of the mine. 

Raga rélau.—A smelting furnace. The Malay furnace is 
supplied with a blast produced from two up- 
right cylinders the pistons of which are 
worked by one man, the furnace is built 
like a truncated cone, on either side there 
is a-hole and supply hopper to feed the 
slag, the charcoal and ores being put in 
the top. The hoppers are called palong. 

Rélau semut.—The Chinese furnace, without a blast. 

Rélau tongkah.—The Hokienese furnace built on a stand, 
the foundation being three or four iron rice- 
pans (kuali). It is iron bound, and supplied 
with a blast ; it will burn soft wood charcoal. 

Sikul.—A cocoa-nut shell water vessel like the dagui. 

Suak.—The source of a head-race, e.g., suak gunong or suak 

| rédang. 


or tin-bearing stratum the pengayuh batang sendirt and no other 
may be used. 
Ep. 
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Sangka.—A receptacle in which to burn offerings of sweet 
woods and gums; it is madeof a stick of 
bamboo about three feet long, one end be- 
ing split and opened out to receive the 
charcoal: it is stuck in the ground near 
races and heaps of tin sand.* 

Surut or meniurut.—The process of getting rid of the sand 
by driving it down the stream. 

Tahi biji.—See biji. 2 

Takong.—A dam. 

Tali ayer —The head-race of a mine. 

Tanah ambil.—(See ambil). 

Tanah buang.—Driit which is not worth putting through the 
process of washing overburthen. Equal to 
tanah papas. 

Tanah léris—High ground which is available for hill 
mining. 

Tanah padi.—Made earth, immediately below the top inch 
or two of mould called kuht akar. It may 
contain tin ores or not. 

Tanah papas.—( See papas.) 

Tatin gulang—The pawang’s fee for the ceremony of 
erecting a genggulang. 

Teka.—Laterite. 

Tekong.—Slag from the furnace. 

Tebok.—An excavation larger than a ludang, and which 
eannot be baled with a penimba, a kait 
must be erected. 

Tangloh.—The sub-stratum of earth or clay below the ore. 

Tuan tanah or tuan kélian—A wmine-owner. 

Tikang api.—The smelter. 

A. HALE, 


Inspector of Mines, Kinta. 


* See No. 2 of this Journal, page 238. The derivation of the 
name of this primitive Malay censer from the Sanskrit cankha 
(conch-shel!) has been pointed out (Malay Manual, p. 32). Forpns 
notes having seen in a sacred grove in Java “ the remnants of small 
torches of sweet gums which had been offered.” (A Naturalist’s 
Wanderings, p. 97). Ep. 
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eR Tuomas Henry Haynes has communicated to 
(E ' the society, through Mr. Norn Trorter, a vocabula- 
ewsee! ry of the language spoken in the Sulu Islands. ‘This 
3 bees en, is printed verbatim 1 in the first and second columns 
fox oat of the following pages. In the hope of adding to the 
i interest of this paper, from the philological point of 
view, | have appended a third column, in which the Malay 
origin of certain words which have escaped the author’s notice 
is pointed out, and references are given to the equivalents, in 
other languages of the archipelago, of certain widely- spread 
words. The “latter are given on the authority of Favrn’s 
Malay Dictionary (Malais- Francais). Dr. Montano, who 
visited Sulu between 1879 and 1881 gives a short account of 
the language *:— 

«The Sulu language is only a variety of the Bisaya ; the pro- 
nunciation and the greater part of the roots are the same; it 
includes, however, a larger number of strictly Malay words. 
The Reverend Father Freprertco Vira has been kind enough 
to shew me a manuscript grammar and vocabulary drawn up 
by the Reverend Father Bartiu6 during his residence in Sulu. 
Ii is from this source that I borrow the foll owing details :— 

“There is no special article in Sulu (as there is in the Ta- 
gal group of languages) for proper names. Jn (equivalent to 
ang in Bisaya) is employed both with proper names and with 
substantives ; Nom., im: Gen. sina or ni; Dat., Acec., Ablat., in 
or sa. 

“The plural is denoted by the particle mha; in kuda, the 
horse ; in mha kuda, the horses. 


* Rapport 4 M. le Ministre de l’Instruction publique sur une Mission aux 
fles Philippines et en Malaisie. Paris, 1885. 
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“The substantive and adjective, which are indeclinable, are 
formed as in Bisaya ; ka-tapus-an, end, from tapus ; ka-usba-an, 
inheritance, from usba, heir, pa-mumukut, fisherman, from mu- 
mukut ; ma-tigas, from tigas, strong, stout; ma-haggud, from 
haggud, cold, cool ; ma-manis, from manis, beautiful.” 

“The comparative and superlative are formed either by the 
repetition of the positive, or by the word /adz, more, or else by 
the particles deni and sin.” 

‘«« Examples :—marayao, good; marayao-marayao, or mara- 
yao dent, better ; marayao sin, excellent.” 

“¢ Ing karut ini asibi, sagua in yatto in labin asibi, in kaimo 
labi pa asibi tund. This bag is small, but that one is smaller, 
and yours is the smallest of all.” 

“The mode of expressing a verbal sense is that of the Bisaya 
language. The auxiliaries to be and to have, expressed by the 
particles man, hay, awn, are very often left to be understood ; 
hay is sometimes contracted into y, which is used as a suffix. 
ako-y ma-sakit, lam ill. Ikao miskin na, you are poor. Ma- 
raun kavabao ako, I have a great many buffaloes. ‘The forma- 
tion of verbs, as mag-sumpan, to serve, mah-sasat, to counsel, 
encourage, and the conjugations appear to be in conformity 
with those found in Bisaya.” 

“Pronouns and adjectives only differ from those of the 
Bisaya language in certain trifling peculiarities.” 

“The panditas and datos of Sulu can all write with ease. 
Like the Malays, they use the Arabic character with slight 
modifications. The Malays hardly ever use the vowel signs, 
whereas the natives of Sulu never leave them out and even 
those among the latter who know Malay are unable to read 
works in which these signs are omitted. At least this is what 
I was assured of by the late Sultan of Sulu, who was the most 
distinguished scholar in his Empire.” 

“The Sulu dialect is spoken by all the Malays, or Moros, of 
Mindanao, Palawan, Balabac, Basilan, the archipelagoes of 
Sulu and Tawi-Tawi and of the North of Borneo.” 


W. Eo Me 
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PRONUNCIATION. 
( Sulu.) 
S02 
a as a in soprano. 
a ms a en avoOnle: 
é ‘ a Canc. 
€ 5 Ca tel 
1 - cen = asleep: 
1 os Le eb 
6) - © 5, omer 
o ? OE Eo: 
u 59 OO" ;;,. Loo: 
u ys OO> 7. a SOOt: 
u ee (Oh gen ple 
al : 
ei , Ieee aiite: 
au ie OW ,, COW. 
oe ip ele imMlenL.o7, a5 1m German: 
Ol ee OV a LONG 
ng Fe Ee pe SNES TE 


* signifies ‘similar in Malay.’”’ 


Whewlols tab NON ES. 
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ABBREVIATIONS :—Jav. signifies Javanese ; Kw., Kawi; Sund., 
Sundanese; Bat., Battak ; Mak., Makassar; Bug., 
Bugis ; Day., Dayak; Tag., Tagala; Bis., Bisaya; and 
Malag., Malagasi. 


ED, 


O24. 
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English. 
A 
Ability 
Abjure, to 
Able, to be 
Above 
Abscess 
Abscond, to 
Absent 
Abundant 
Abuse, to 
INECEPE SLO 
Accompany, to 
According to 
Abeam 
Account 
Accurate 
Accuse, to 
Accustomed 
Ache 
Ache, to 
Acid 
Acquaint, to 


Acquainted, to be 


Across 
INGE. (KG) (GO) 
Act, to (play) 
Active 
Admit, to 
place) 
Adorn, to 
Adrift 
Advice 


A 


Sulu. 


hambik 
* kapandian 
* taubat 


makajeddi; makajerri 


aY2 


* atas; hatds 
bautut 

mag wi 

walla di 
mataud; mataut 
maningat 
taima 


agat; makiban-iban 


bihaian = 
bilokan 
itongan 
bintutl 
ma’bitak 
hadat; biaksa 
sakit 
ma’sakit 
madaslam 
baita 

kilahan 
babak 
hinang 
panalam-naiam 
biskai 


te Z sid 


daijauin 
A A 
antd 


—hinda 


Malay. 


ka-pandei-an 
taubat(A,r.), torepent 


atas 


trima 


biluk-kan, to tack 
hitong-an 


‘adat (Ar.); biasa 
sakit, ill, in pain 
ber-sakit 


main. Bat. mayam 
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English. 


Advice, to ask 
Advise, to 
Advocate, to 
Affair 
Affectionate 


Affiance pale) 


Affirm, to 
Afraid 

Aft 

After (place) 
After (time) 
Afterwards 
Afternoon 
Again 

Age 

Agent 


Sulu. 


A ALSVinw 
mangaiyok nasihat 
dumihél nasihat 


Malay. 


tabang bicharakan 


* hal 
ma’kasih 
x batunang 
mambitak 

v A A 
mabuga 
habuli 
mahili 


} obus yeto. 


mahapun 

makbalik 

a“ A 
omoér 

* wakil 


Agree, to (engage)maksutrtt 


Agree, to (to be 


friends) 
Agreeable 
Agreement 
Aground 
Ague 
Ahead 
Aim, to 
Ajar 
Alas 
All 
Ally, to 
Alike 
Alligator 
Alive 
Almost 
Alone 
Also 
Always 


paktaimanghud; 


bagai 
mdarailyau 
* perjanjian 
sumagnat 
hinglau 
hatnahan 
maktuju 
makiput 
* Adoi; aru 
kataan 
makiwan 
sali 
buaiya 
bohé 
apit 
isa isa 
isab 
hawa 


hal (A;+.) 
ber-kasih 


f menunang-kan ; 
U_ ber-tunang, affianced 


kembali 
‘umur (A;.) 


wakil (A7.) 


pak- 
per-janji-an 
menuju; bertuju 
adui 
buaya 


nasihat (Av.), advice 
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English. Sulu. Malay. 
Amazed Paheran heiran (A7.) 
Ambush, to lie in homapa; tapokan 
Amongst hamanga | 

wie sabil(A,.), road; pran 
MOMS, 2D AU eal ‘ a ae haly wae 
Amuse, to maksutka sika ber-suka-suka 
Ancestor maas 
Anchor sauh; bahuyji sauh 
Anchor, to makbahuji 
Anchorage * labuhan labuh-an 
Ancient mogel; maas 
And iban 
Angr magama; mabungis — bengis, cruel 
Angle, to (fish) — bingit 
Animal haiup 
A i ¢ buku, knot, lump; bu- 
Ancle buku iL mikele, ancl P 
Annoy, to usibahan 
Another dugeign 
eee daws d’awa (Ar.) plaint, 
suit 
Ant senam 
Antidote obat ubat, medicine 
Anvil 7 lemcasan landas; landas-an 
Anxiety; anxious stsdah atei susah hati 
bas one kaibanan ; 
quon-quéu 

Appearance; da 

face ; colour } agolls 
Appoint, to butang 
Apostle * rasul rasul (A7.) 
Argue, to mak bichara ber-bichara 
Arise; wake, to bangtin bangun 
Arm buktin 
Arms, Fire- sinjata senjata, weapon 
Arms, Side- takus 


Arms, to bear side maktakus 
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English. Sulu. 
epee Clever pandei 
Armpit élok 
Around maklibut 
Arrange, to pukat 
Arrive, to hauit 
Arrow bawang 
Art *elmu 
Artery ugat 


Articles (goods) arta 


As bia 

As much as bihatutaut 

ey comet tad 
possible 

As well as you can bia raiyau 

As yet, not dipa 

Ascend, to (a river) sumaka 

Ashamed ; modest masipuk 


Ashes abu 

Ask, to assuwu 
Ask, to for mongaiok 
Assemble, to maktipan 
Assist, to * tulong 
Astern habuli 
Astonished heran 

At ha 

At first tagna 

At last mahuli 
Attack tumigbds 


Attempt, to stlai 


Malay. 
pandei. Jav., Sund. 
and Bat. pandé 


‘lmu (A;z.) 
mat, jen, Sune ame 
Bat. wrat; Mak. and 
Bug.) | 77cpene Daye 
uhat; Tag.and Bis. 
ogat; Malag. wzatra 
( harta (Sansk.). Jav. 
U and Sund. harta 


habu. jav., Makerand 
i Bug. awu,; Bat.habu, 


Tag. and Bis. ado. 


tulong 


heiran (A7.) 
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English : 
Attendant iban 
Attest, to sdksi 
Audience(at court) méjélis 
Aunt babu; inahan 
Authority quasa 
Avenge, to maus 
Awake, to jaga; battik 


Away (direction) matu 


Axe kampak 

Baby ; child bata bata 
Back ihe taikut 

Bad ; wicked mdngi; mang 
Bad ; decomposed halok 

Bag, a karut 
Baggage arta 

Bail tangan 

Bait (fish ) aumpan 


Bake ; broil, to dang-dang 
Balance; remainder kapin 


Bald bagung 


Balevout. to = alindes 


Ball ( wickerwork) sipa 


Malay. 


also in Jav., Sund., 
Day., Tag. and Bis. 
mejlis (A7.) 


\ak witness. Found 


( kwasa. (Sansk. vaca). 
Kw. wasa; Jav. kwa- 
sa; Mak. kuwasa. 
Day. kwasa; Bis. 
koS0g. 


Sund., Mak. Bug. 


\"30 Foundalsoin Jay. 
and Day. 


( kapak. Jav. and Sund. 
U kampak; Day. kapak 


karong 
(See Articles. ) 


ja Bat. and Day. 
also 
dendeng, dried meat 


{ sepak, to kick; sepak 
raga, to play foot-ball 
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English. Sulu. 
Ballast batu 
Bamboo patong 
Banana saing 
Bandage kubut 
Bank ofariver _higat 
Bargain, to Leaws 

(cheapen) 
Bark (of atree) ; 

a. pais 

Bark (of adog)  usik 
Barrel ; cask tong 
Barter dagang 
Basin ; cup pingan 
Basket ambéng 
Bat kabok 
Bathe, to maigo 
Battle binuhan 
Baw] ; to tawak ; gaso 
Bazaar ; market au AtYEn 

( coast ) s fe 

do. do. (hills) tabu 

Beach pasissir 
Beads manik-manik 
Beak tuka 
Beam ; squared x Aoit 

timber so 


Beans ; peas 
Bear, to (support) tiléng 
Bearonthe head, to lutté 


Bear on the bAlane 
shoulder, to } pees 


* kachang 


Malay. 
batu, stone 
bétong, a kind of bam- 
boo 
pisang 


tawar 


tong 
dagang, trade 
pinggan. Found also 
| in Jav., Sund., obate 
Day., Tag. and Bis. 


bunoh, to kill; bunobh- 
an, slaughter 


Sund. also 
{ mani; manik. Jav. 
UC mant 


ae coast. Jav. and 


per-sagi, squared 


kachang 


(See Assist.) 
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English: Sulu. Malay. | 


Bearonthe back, to baba 


Bearinthe arms,to piepie (ae: to carry in the 


hands 
Bear, inthe arms, ; Ce ae 
to (carry) Sus 
Bear children, to mdakanak ber-anak 
Bear fruit, to makbuinga ber-bunga 
Beard pongut jangeut 


Beat, to (thrash) pug pug 
Beat, to (overcome) sumaug 
madaiyau ; marai- 


Beautiful 
yau 

Because, * sebab sebab 
Become, to * jadie jadi 
Beef unut : 
Beetle lasubing 
Bedstead ; dais ; Yk R 

ulangan 

raised place ; 

Before (place) muna 
Before (time ) ma’kaona daing 
Before the wind angin “°biuli angin bélakang 
Beg, to (ask ) pongais 
Behind habiali 
Believe, to (trust ) perchaiya perchaya 
Believe, to (think ) pikil pikir 
Bell bakting 
Belly tian 
Below ; under habawah bawah 


(kandit, an ornamental 
| belt. Jav. endit, a 
waist-band worn by 
| women; Sund. senait, 
Belt kandit < a string worn round 
the waist by women 
asacharm; Bat. gon- 
dit, achild’s orna- 
| mental belt of coral 
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English. Sulu. Malay. 
Beside in sipak 
Best madaiyau 
Bet, to tauhan tutid 


Betel-leaf (sirih) btiyuk 
Betel-nuts, buds bagaibai 


do., green binga bunga, flower 
do., red  bunga polah 
Betrothed tunangan 
Between hagitong 
B re ( jaga, to be awake, to 
eware, to Jaga jaga V take care 
Beyond ; there dito 
Big ; large dakolah 
Bind, to huikut 


manuk. Occurs also 

: Nas in Jav.andSund. In 
Bird means Bat., Lag.) and Bis: 
manuk signifies fowl. 


Bit (for a horse) kakan kang; kakang 

Bite, to kumitkut 

Black hitum ; itum hitam or itam 

Blade silap 

Blame, to sak shak (Ar.) suspicion 
Blanket sieum 


melara, melarat, to 
extend, spread. Jav. 


Blaze, to malaga larut; Bat. rarat; 
Mak. lara 
bita. Kw. wuta; Sund. 
Blind *buta | wuta; Mak. duta; 
Bug. uta; Bis. bota 


Bas ean 
o’pearl shells) Huo 
darah. Jav.darah and 
rah; Bat. daro,; Mak. 
Blood duguk vara; Bug. dara; 
Day. daha, Tag. and 
Bis. dogo 
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English: 


—— 


Blood, of noble 


Blossom 


Blossom (bud) 


Blow, to (with 
the month ) 


Blowpipe 
Blue 


DB) 5 Oe 
Boar ; pig 


Board ( wood ) 
Boat ; canoe 

( outrigged ) 
Boat ( dug out ) 
Boat 
Boil, to 
Boiling 
Boil, a 
Bold; brave 
Bone 


Book 


Sulu. 


pankat 


sumping 


pusud 


is tiup 


* sam pita n 


biru ; bilu 
babut 


digbie 

t sakaian 
gubang 
dapang 
tugna 
bukal 
bautut 
ma’-issak 


bokuk ; bukoeg 


surat 
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Malay. 
pangkat, rank 
(sunting. Jav. and Day. 
| sumping; Sund., Bat. 
and Tag. sunting; 
< Mak. sunting, a 
champaka blossom ; 
| Bis. sonting, name of 
| a flower 
puchuk, shoot. Jav. 
and Sund. puchuk; 
Bat. pusut; Mak. pu- 
chu 
tiup. Jav. and Sund. 
| tiup; Tag. hthrp; Bis. 
hoyop 
sumpitan 
biru. Jav. d¢ru; Day. 
biro 
(babi. Jav., Sumeneairel 
Bat. dadz; Mak. and 
Bug. dawi; Day. ba- 
bot; Tag. and Bis. ba 
bong 


goba 


surat. Jav. serat; Sund. 
Bat. and Day. surat; 
Mak. and Bug. sura; 
Tag. and Bis. sw/ator 
solat; Malag. surata 
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English. Sulu. Malay. 

Booty * rampasan rampas-an 

me-rampas-kan. Jav., 

200 aie ’ + makrampas | Sund. and Day. ram- 
P pas 

Border higat 

Ore; to barenahan 

Bore the ears, to tugstkan bolah bolah 

Borrow, to mous 


; R dadamlavananda sume: 
Bosom ; breast duduk Hides Ono 
. kacha, glass. Occurs 
Bottle * kacha | AlS®@ im Jaw, Sumel., 
Mak., Bug. and Day. 
Bottom (of a box) bilik 
panah. Jav., Sund.and 
Daye panah ; Mak., 
pana; Tag.and Bis., 
pana, arrow 


( belulang, a hide. Jav., 


Bow (for arrows) panah 


Box belilang 


ry walulang 

Boy anak issak ; bata 

gélang. Jav. and Day. 
Bracelet * olang “gelang ; Bat., golang ; 

S Mak., gvallang ; Mace 

galang 

ASIN, IMNESHA, JA, 
Brackish ; salt maadsim Sund., Day. Tag. 


aynGl IBIS. ws leer. 
ansin 
tanda. Jav. tonda; 
Buen Swing, Mattos lal. 
Brand (mark ) tanda Day., Tag. and Rig, 
| tanda. 


chap. Occurs in Jav., 


Brand (seal) chap Sund. and Day. 
témbaga. Occurs in 
Brass tumbagah Javon Sunde bate 


Mak., Tag. and Bis, 
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ELS De Sulu. 


Break, to - bug-bug 


Breaka promise, to pindah 


Break of day subu subu 
Breakers ; surf ma-alun 
Breath * natas 
Breeze ; wind angin 


Breeze, Land- 
Breeze, Sea- 


angin dain ha higat 
angin dain ha laut 


Malay. 


Occurs in Jav., Sund. 
and Day. 
subh (47.) dawn 


1 "cen to remove. 


nefas (Ar.) 

angin. Jav., Sund. and 
Bat., angin; Mak.and 
Bug., anging; Tag. 
and Bis. hangin; 
Day., angin, storm 


( pandala ; pergyantin pengantin. Same in 


ee U_ babai 
Bridegroom 


bridge ; wharf 


Bridle kakan 


Bright; shining * chahia 


Bright ; clear ma’sawah 
Bring, to dahan 
Bring tp, to (Qe ane 
child) 5 palihara 
Brisk; active biskai 
Brook sowah 
Broom sapu 


Brother (elder) makuléng 


pergyantin issak 


* jambatan ; taitian 


Jay. and Sund. 


jambatan, titi-an. 
Sund., jambatan ; 
Mak. and Bug. zam- 
batang 

kang, kakang, bit 
chahaya. Jav., chahya; 

| Sund., chahaya and 

chaya ; Mak., chaya 


fpelihara and piyara. 
U Jav., piyara 


suwak, a creek 

sapu, SWeep; peniapu, 
broom. Jav., Sund. 
and Mak., sapu; 
Day., sapo 
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English. Sulu. 


Brother (ordinarily) kaka 


Brother (younger, t taimanghud 
also relation) 


Bucket baldi 


Buffalo, Water- * karbau 


Bug (bed) banking 
Build, to (ahouse) hinang bai 
Bull saple 
Bullet ponglo 
Bundle * bungkus 
Burn, to stnuk ; makstinuk 
Bury, to kuboran 
peeeme es Ve ibor: kabul 
grave; J 
do. (ancient) * krdamat 
Bushes katian 
Business kréja 


Malay. 


( kakak, elder brother 
OF sister: Jave, #a- 

kang; Kw., Sund., 
Mak., Bug.and Tag., 
kaka; Bat., haha; 
Day., kaka and aka 


4 


Hindustani, da/dz 
kerbau. Jav. and 
Sund., edo; Bat., 
horbo: Bis., kalabao. 


Jav., Sund., Mak. and 
Day. 
peluru. Port., pelouro. 
‘bungkus. Jav., wumg- 
kus ; Sund. and Day., 
bungkus;  Mak., 
< bungkusu; Tag., 


\ 


| tongkos; Bis. bongkos; 


|" Occurs also in 


Bat., dungkus, hand- 
kerchief 


Day. kubur; Mak., 
kuburu ; 
kéramat, sacred, a 
sacred place 


| Day (Ar.). Jav. and 


karja (Sansk. karya). 
Kw., 4arya; Sund.; 
karia, festival ; Bat., 
horja, festival. 
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English. 


But 


Butt, to: (like 
cattle) 


Butterfly 
Button 
Buy 


y 
By, to put (pre- 
& serve) 


By and by 


Cabung palm 
(leaf for ciga- 
rettes) 

Cake 


Calf (of the leg) 


Calico 

Call, to 
Calm; smooth 
Can (able) 
Candle 

Cane (rattan) 


Cane, Walking- 


\ tandok vrandok 
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Sulu. Malay. 


butmaian 

tandok, menandok. 
Sund. and’ Batya 
duk; Mak. and Bug., 


tanru. 
kaba-kaba kupu-kupu 
tambiku 
raat 8 lot 
ivan 


} hitau 


tagat-tagat 


daun toak Bat., ‘uae; Sunde 
tuak, name ofa tree 


| tuak, palm-toddy. 


bang-bang 


the thighs; Sund. and 
Bat., O2c7s) Wales 

| bitist ; Bis., bztzzs ; 
Malag., wztsz 


| he Jav., wentts ; 


bitis 


gaja hilau 


tawak 

nna emanate 

makajeddi 

linsok 

wal 

(tongkat. Jav., 7ung- 

kat ; Sundytertacs 
Bat., tungkot ; Mak. 
and Bug., takkang ; 

* téngkat < Day., tongrer, Wace 


songkod, a hooked 
stick; Bis., tongkod 
L and songkod 


tongkor, a stick, 
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—= —= 


WE, Noy LAOH 8 1BeU oe 
tobu; Mak. and Bug., 


pane puget: geeks VOWS WAS, bo; 
Bis., tobo 

Cannon ispir 

Cannot di-na-makajeddi 


ate Malays also use 

the English w ‘ord 
corrupted.) 

Capacious moak muat, to load 


Coen (CAC Ae lave 


Cap (percussion) kép 


Capacity (talent) * akal Sund. and Day., 
akal; Mak., akala 
Cape; promontory * tanjéng 
( pohon. Sund., puhun, 
\ chief, elder; Mak., 
paong ; Day., upon ; 
Tag., pohonan, capi- 
tal; Bis., pohon, to 
open a business 
tawan, tawan-an. 


Capital (resources) pohon 4 


Captive tawanan Jav., Bat. and Day., 
tawan 
Care; anxiety susa aml Day, susan s 


Bat. and Mak., susa 
usaha. (See tidus 


- Susan, lav, Swinel, 


Care: diligence; S 
NC GAN 


seek a living trious) 
Care, to take jaga-jaga; jagdhan jaga. 
Care of,to take kumitak; palihara _ pelihara. 
Cargo luanan 
per-médan-1 (from 
Carpet * parmidani | ers. on Jdimds72é- 
dan ?) 
Carriage (vehicle) karusan (carosse ?) 
tanggong. Jav., tang- 
A rf ung, insufficient. 
oa, ue eae eens } uae also in Sund., 
; Bat., Mak. and Day. 
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Fenglish. Sulu. 


— 


Cartridge 
Cartridge-pouch aba-dba 


Cascade busal 


Case; circum- 
stance 


Case (for trial) ™ bichara 


Cash (Chinese \kusing 


coin) 


Cask; barrel tong 
Cast off, to (a rope) bugit 
Cast away, to bugit 
Cat kuting 


Catch hold of, to 
(a bough with ups 
a pole) 


Catty (14 Ibs) pokey 


Caution, to makhindok 
Cause; reason * sebab 
Cavity * lubang 


kalauchuchuk 


t * hal; parkard 


Malay. 


), Seal aibals, harness, 
yoke. Jav., abahan; 
l Sund., abah-abah 


hal ) perkara. 

{Nie 2 prakara ; 

Sund. » perkara 
Karo. Jav., wicha- 
ra, to discuss. Sund., 
pichara, a suit; 


Day., dichara 


(tones (Dutch ton 7) 
awe ee and 
Mak. , tong 


(kuching. — Jav., bu- 
2 ching; Sunes uching; 
( Bat., hosing 


kati. Bat. hate 
< Sund.,, MakyDax. 
( and Tag., katz 


sebab (Ar.). Occurs 
in Jav., Sund, and 
Day.; saba, in Mak. 
and Bug. 

lobang. Jav., /uwang; 
Bat., dubang; Mak., 
lobang ; Day., @o- 


wang 
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English. 


@ede. to 


Ceiling 
Celebrated 


Centipede 


Centre 


Certain; sure 


Chaff (of grain) 
Chagrin 

Chain 

Chair 

Chalk; lime 


Change, to 


Change dress, to ganti tamungan | 


Change one’s 
house, to 


Chapter 


Sulu. 


* serahkan 


lohor 
* meshur 


laipan 


* tengah 


o> famnto 


v 


apa 
A ww A =: 
sisa hatel 
bilangu 
séa 
bankit 


* ubah 


; * pindah 


pashal 


AND MALAY 
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Malay. 


Jaye amd 
Mak., 
sarah 


( serah-kan. 
= Suid. eq7-ayen 
A 
Sane. Ways, 


mashur (A7. ) 
( lipan. Bat., Zépan ; 
< Tag. and Bis., olahi- 
{ pan 
ave 


(tengah. 

| Sund., texgah ; 
tonga; "Mak. andBug., 

| tanga; Day., tengah, 

< some a tac 

| 

1 


and 


BYE - 


tang- ( in composi- 
tion, as tang-halt, 
mid-day ); Bis., fon- 
a 

ae mtu ales, 2OseiEr 
aves louie > Mak.; 
Sund. and Day., 
fantu ; Yag. and 
Bis 


, ta nt0 


susah hati. 


“ubah. Jav., owah ; 
Sund: sands Daye. 
OOD ate, Od 
Malag., wz-owa 
ganti, change.  Jav., 
Sund., Day.and Tag., 
LN PEO SBMS SOON GEO & 
pindah. Occurs in Jav., 
Sund. and Day. 
fasal (Ar.) 
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English. Sulu. Malay. 
Character (letter) * huruf | huruf (A7.) 
Charcoal; coal _ buling 
harga. Jav.and Day., 
Pe vega ; Sumdseand 
Charge ; cost; {nalga Bat., harga; Mak., 
price 
angga; Tag. and 
Bis., halaga 


“hari ALs zakat (Ag )E Mae 
ae ae { ae. Mak., saka 
peta. Sund:, Pezay 
Chart ; map * pata ' Bat., pata; Mak., 
patia 
Chase, to panhut 
Gee: Jav., Sunay 
Cheap moheif and Day., murah ; 
! iL Bat., mura, alec 
mora 
Cheat, to * tipu | and Day., 


Cheerful; merry ™ senang hatei 


Chest ; breast dagha dada 
(meme Jav-and 


Sund., mamak ; Bat. 


Chew, to magmamah 
and Mak., mama 


Chief, a ee tau ae panglima 
Child <Saiialkewoata=loaitel anak. Bis., data 


Child (first born) ™ anak stlong 


‘anak bongsu. Sund., 
| bungsu; Bat., pun- 


su, the lowest part 


Child (last born) * anak bongsu of the becker 
| bungku ; Tag., bong- 
$0 
Child, With Lb : 
) CUS 


(pregnant 


+ Dr. MonTAno gives mura as the Sulu word for “cheap.” 
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English. 
Chillies 
Chisel 
Chopper 


Choose, to 


Chop, to 
Christ 

Church 
Cigarette 
Cinnamon 
Circumcise, to 


Sulu. 


larah; uvi toad 


sigdrellio 
mana 
* barsunat 


Citron ; lemon limau 

Claw, a tiandog 
Clean, to melano 
Clear; transparent masawa 
Clever * pandei 
Clock lilus 

Close tambul 
Close-hauled masakal 
Cloth kain 
Clothes tamungan | 
Cloud dempok 
Coast pasisir 
Coat baju 

Cock manuk issak 
Cock, Jungle- labiyuk 
Cockroach kok 


Cocoa-nut 


Cocoa-nut husk 


t pili, MONTANO. 


* nyor; lahing 


bunut lahing 


t pagcayan, MONTANO, 
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Malay. 


pilih. Jav.and Sund., 
Dulas, spate: 
Bug., 7/é; Day., 27h ; 
Tag. and Bis., pzlz 


sonat (Az.) 
limau. Sund. J/zmo ; 


Mak. and Bug., /emo 
pandel. 


kain. Sund., kazn 


pasisir. Jav. and 
Sund., pasisir. 
(baju. Occursin Jav., 
U Bat., Mak. and Day. 


BiyjOra® Wee. eunc! 
Bis., uzyog 


roy Jav., nvu ; Mak., 
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. English. | Sulu. 


Cocoa-nut oil 
Cocoa-nut shell ugab 
Coffee kahawa 


Coil up, to (a rope )loengoenoen 


lana lahing 


Malay. 


kahwah ( 47. ) 


Cold mahagud; mahagut 


Comb sudlei 


Come sto 1 ting 


Come and go, to matu madi 


Comet lakag 
Command (of a os. 
Raja ) } alk 


Commerce dagang 


Commit murder, to bunoh 


Commitacrime, to disah 


Common people ™* raiat 
Communicate, to baitahun 
Companion iban 


( mari, (Bat., marz) da- 
tang, ca dateng ; 


Cmadiamkaral: a Sund., datang; Bat., 


datang, as long as ; 
Tag., dating; Biss 
datong 


titah 


dagang. Occurs in 
( Tav., Sunds aes. 
Day. and Wags9) im 
Mak., danggang and 
Bug., dangkang 
( bunoh, kill. Jav., du- 
| nuh; Sund., dunuh, 
to cut open; Bat., bu- 
< nu; Mak., buno ; 
Bug., «no ; Day., pu- 
| wo, to speat;” Wate 
and Bis., dono, to 
L fight 
dosa, a sin, Crime: 
| Oceurin ar. Sund., 
Bat., He. - Day. 
ra siyat ( 
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English. Sulu. Malay 


——— aS —= 


/paduman and pandu- 
ame,  fiany, aio 
: Sund., fadoman ; 
Compass ( Mari- 1 x padtiman + « NiaK,. Se 5 
Bers) ) Day., paduman ; 
| Tag., paraluman ; 
\ Bis., padaloman 


Compel, to paksa 

Compete, to makdato 
genap. Jav. and 
Day., genep ; Sund., 

Complete mercial) ganap ; Bat., gonop ; 
Malco na a Wag, 
ganap 

Complexion dagbus 

Comply, to; obey agat 

Comprehend, to makahati [mengeese. Jay. ane 


(Swine, WaaiHEe 
bilang. Jav., wilang ; 
Sunes aloaurns Vales 


Compute, to bilang Bree, lem, andl Tae. 
bulang 

Concubine sdhendil 

Concertina ambag-ambag 

Condemn, to 1 aaGres 

( semuemes )) 8 

Conduct kasudahan (ka-sudah-an, end, 
accomplishment. 

Conference Dichanay = (See Case) 

Confess, to haita 

Confront, to makbaio 

Conquer, to sumauk 

Cook, to hinan kaunoen 


+ FAVRE derives this word from dom (Javanese), a needle; but it may 
perhaps be formed from pandu, a guide. 
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JEDHMISB. * SH 
Cooking-place * dapor; dapdran 
Copper * tumbagah 


Copy, to, cn sAlin 
cribe 


Condi snope lubit 
Cork ( stopper) tutop 


(Coin ( mene ) gandam 


Corner (outward) dugu 
Correct ; accurate buntdélan 


Cost halga 
Cost, prime pohén 
Costly ; dear mahtinit 
Cotton kapas 
Cotton thread tank 
: tinkal 

(weaving ) 

do. (sewing ) saban 
Cough obu 
Count, to itingan 
Country * banta 


Couple, a(married) dia maktiaun 


“Mh 


Courtesan * sindal 


Cousin ( first tingut kamisan 
Coverlet _chiup 


ee 


dapor. Sund. and 
| Day., dapur ; Tag. 
and Bis., dapog 
tembaga. Occurs in 
| Be Sund?. aie 
Mak. 5 ae. and Bis. 
salin. jas, Sund. and 
| Wag. salin ; Mak., 
saling; Day, ‘salinan 


tutup and katup, to 
shut 
gandum (from Pers.), 
wheat. Jav., gan- 
dum 


(See Charge) 
(See Capital) 


kapas.  jlay.,oummade 
and Day., kapas; 

Bat., Aapasy) lakes 
kapasa, Bis., gapas 


(See Account) 

benua. Bat., danuwa ; 
| Polynesian, wenua, 

fenua and honua 


sundal. Occursin Jav., 


Sund. and Day. 
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English. Sulu. 
Cow sapi omagah 
Crab kagang 
Cradle bohran 
Cramp pid-pid 
Crawl, to kura-kura 
Creek, a anak sowah 
Crime dosa 
Crocodile buaia 

_ Crooked bengkék 
Cross (crucifix) salib 
Crowd, a mahiptn tau 
Crown mahkota 
Cruel bingis 
Cry, to; weep maktangis 
Cucumber maras 
Cunning * berakal 
Cup pingan 
Cure to kahali 


Curious; strange héran 


Current haus 
Curse, to maningat 
Curtain langsel 
Cushion van 
Custom Adat 


Customs : tax: 
; * chikei 
charge 


Malay. 


karang, rock, coral, 
shells 


kura-kura, a tortoise 
( See Brook) 

( See Commit) 

( See Alligator) 

bengkok. /d. im Jay. 
and Sund. 

salib (Ar.) 


(fnaleoe, Mes im err, 
Ce Sunds and Mak. 
bengis 
taneis, “menangis. 
| Jav., Bat., Day., Tag. 


and Bis., tangis 


( ber-‘akal (See Capa- 

t city) 

pee plate, saucer. 
Ws, soo AF, SUING 
Bat. and Day. in 
Tag. and Bis., peng- 
gan, flat 


(See Arranged ) 
harus. Sund., harus; 
| Mak. and Bug., aru- - 
su; Day., harusan 


( See Accustomed ) 
( chukei.Jav.andSund., 
L chuké; Day. sukat 


346 
English. 


Cut, to 

Cut to;shack 
Cut in two, to 
Cut off, to 
Cut open, to 


Dagger 


Dagger, Long 
Daily 


Dam, to 


Darkness 


ENGLISH, SULU, 


- indom 


AND MALAY 


Sulu. 

A A 
uturan 
tigbas 
sipak 

A A 
uturan 
lapaoen 


D 


kris ; kalis 
takus 
adlau-adlau 


tambak 


v 


basah ; mabasah 


* kartgian 3 
if 
| 


mangalai; mangiluk 


lim ; malim 


(A ee 


kris.. 


tambak. 


VOCABULARY. 


Malay. 


——= 


Jav. and Sund., 
keris and kris; Bat., 
horts; Mak., kurtsz; 


Tag. and Bis. kalis 


Jav., tam- 
bak; Sund., tambak, 
a fish-pond; tambak- 
kan, a dyke; Bat., 
tambak, a square 
mound on a tomb; 
Day., tambak, a 
mound; Tag. and Bis. s 
fama, Ao embank 
<a-rugi-an (fromrvzg7 ) 


Jav., Sund35 ya 
Mak. and Bug, ruge 

basah. Jav., Jdasah, 
spout; basahan, offi- 
cial dress 3) bate 
baso ; Mak. A Tag. 
and Bis., dasa 

( See Night) 


lindong, screened, 


sneered. shut out 
from oe Id. in 
Sund., Bat. and Tag. 
In Bis., dandong, 
shadow 
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English. Sulu. Malay. 


—s ee, 


Darling * kakasth 
Dash, to; throw V, 
bugit 
down 


Date (day ot sae aie Mae 


‘month ) 
Date (fruit ) * khorma 
Daughter anak babai 
Dawn ; break of t Spe eee, 
day 
Day eae 
Day, Mid- aktu 


Day after to- Wee 
kunisa 
morrow 


Dead matiel 


Dead (of Rajas) morham 
Deadly * bisa 


Dear ; expensive mahunit 
Dearth suton 
Debate, to; discuss bichara 


Debt utang 


Deceive, to karapatan 


khormeay(Pers.)) save 
Sund., and Day. or- 
ma; Mak. and Bug., 


Roromma 


i See Break) 


Amaia lav..pau, dead: 
bis (50) CNS IBeNe, 
Mak. and Bug., Di 
“ae IDaiy, “eauays 
Tag. and Bis., pa- 
tay; Malag., mat: ; 
Polynesian, mate 
Hue (Ar.) “who 
has found mercy ” 


L 

fm 

t : : 
bisa, poison, poison- 

- ous. Jav., wisa, poi- 


——— 


son. Occurs in Sund. 


Bat., Mak. and Tag. 


( See Case) 

hutang. Jav. and 
Sund., hutang ; Bat. 
and Day. , utang ; 
_ Tag.and Bis., ofang 
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DSS Pa ee Sulu. Malay. 
. titah. Jav., defak, 

is he creature ; zzfah 

Decree ( create ; Gund ae 
order 

Deduct, to kumawa 
Deep malaum dalam 
Deer , asa rusa 
Defend, to magsagak 
Deficient ktrang korang 
Deformed mapis 
Degrade, to; oa fees sipuk ; 

grace magbukag 
Degree * pangkat ( See Blood) 


gila. Jav. and Sund., 
gila,to hold in_hor- 
ror; Sunde, 
mad ; Bat. and Day., 


Delirious ; foolish gila 


Bat., Jopas; Mak... 
lappasa; WDay.and 
Bis., dapas ; aes 
lipas 


| 
Ge. Jav., lepas ; 


Delive 
es — dimehil 
Deluge duntg 
Demand, to 1dbaiyad 
“hantu (Sansk. hantu, 
as dead). Jav. antu; Bat. 
ei hank & Sund., hantu; Day. 
hantu, a corpse 
Deny, to mahukan 
Depart, to manau 
Departhome,to m/’w!; wi 
Depth malaum dalam. 
Desire, to mabayad ; maka'‘ya 


Desire, to (long for) bimbang bimbang 
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English. Sulu. Malay. 
Destiny * nasib nasib (Ar 
Destitute; poor miskin miskin. Jav., mzskin 
URE binasa-kan. (Sansk. 
Destroy, to * binasakan : ( 
vina¢a) 
Detest, to -* banchi bénchi. Mak., danchi 


sétan, sheitan (Ar.) 
Jav., Sund., Bat. and 
Day., setan; Mak., 
setang ; Tag., sitan 


Devil, the sétan 


Devour, to; eat kumaun 
Dew alo 
eae (Sansk. bdha- 
sha Jaye. Sund= 
Dialect * bhasa Mak and Bug. basa; 
ie , basa and baha- 
; 
t 


er Jav., and Sund., 


oy ene 

Bemona tatan inten Mak. , ntang. 

Diarrhcea sakit mintau 

Die, to miatel mati. (See Dead) 
(susah,, Savi.) - ound: 

Difficult magsusah and Day., susah; 

Bat.and Mak., susa 

Dig, to kali gali. Sund., kale 

Diligent biskai 

Dim malamun kélam. (malam, night) 

Dimensions sukdran ukur-an; sukat-an 

Hew e , eo ie santap santap. 

Dip, to; dye, makhinang palang 


Direct, to (point to) tiju Mak.5), ta7a; “Biss, 


tuju. Jav., Sund., and 
| todlo. 

Direct; straight maktdr 

Dirt ; mud pisak bichak. 

Dirty mumi 

Disappear, to malawa 
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English. 
oe to 
(a gun ) 


ee E® ( 
cargo) 
Discreet 
Discuss, 
discu ecioul 


Disease 


Disgusting 
Dish ; plate 


Dish ( metal ) 


Dislike, to 
Dismount, to 


Dispute, to 


Distant ; far 
Distinguish, to ; 
recognise 


Distribute, to 


Disentangle, to 
(a rope ) 

Disposition ; 
temper 


Disturbance 


Dicehe wera 
Dive, to 


Sulu. 


i timbak 


oe hiwas .- 


bijak 
ce bichara 


kasaktian 
A Vv 

mangi 

lei 


mahtkau 
manauk 


bantah 
meio 

} maingat 
bahagi 

i naloemoen 

parangal 
helo hala 


gata 


lirop ; maklirop 


Malay. 
tembak. Sundeieend 
Day., tembak ; Mak. 
and Bug., temba 


bijak. 


bichara. 


( See Case) 


ka-sakit-an. (See 
Ache) 


‘talam. Jav., Sund. 

| and Dew, talam ; 
, Mak., talang; Bat., 
| ane, a small earth- 


en pot 


bantah. Kw., dantah; 
Sund. dantahan , 
oppositon. Day., 
bantah 


mengingat. (See 
Recollect) 
bahagi. Kw., daga: 
| Jav., bagé; Sund., 
Bat. and Day., bagi 


perangel. Bat. and 

Mak., perangé 
haru-hara. Jav., haru- 

| hara; Sund., huru- 
huru 
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English. 


-Dive for pearl 


shell, to 
Divides to; a 

division 
Divide, to; cut 

in two; 
Divorce, to 
Divorced wife 
Do not, 


Dog 


Dollar 


Done ; finished 

Door 

Double 

Down ; below 

Drag, to; pull ; 
draw 

Drag, to (at 
anchor ) 


Drake 


Sulu. 


i maksab 
} bhagian 
; sipik 


bugit : 
bituanan 
alyau 


édu ; éro 


pirdk ; pilAk 


Draw, to; delineate; tilis 


Drawer, a éngsud — 
Drawn ( weapon) larut 

Dress, to maktamungan 
Drift, to hianut 


Drink, to 


* minam ; minum 


Malay. 


bahagi-an. (See Dis- 
tribute) 


Jav., Bat. and Bug., 
asu; Day. and Tag., 
ASO 
perak, silver. Sund., 
VERGESSEN. DORE F 
Tag.and Bis. pilak; 
Formosa, pzla 


kadua, second 
ka-bawah 
hela. Mak. and Bug., 


ela 


tulis. Jav. and Sund., 
Fults Mialkey veedcsa: 
Babe, 210/754" athe 
stripes on atiger’s 
skin 


Mak., anyu; Day., 
anyut 
minum 


oo Kw., anyut ; 
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English. 
Drop, a | 
Drop, to ; fall 


Drown, to; sink 
Drunk 

Dry ; dried fish 
Dry land 


Dry season 


Dry, to 


Dry in the sun, to 


Duck 


Due ; owing 
Dumb 


Dumb, (hoarse ) 
Dunce; fool 
Dust 


Each 


Ear 


Ear-ring 


Early ; morning ; 
Earnings 


Sulu. 


haté 

mahutlok ; mahog 
lamus 

hélo 

tahai 

lupa 

musun utara 
boat 

; ubarwan 


* iték 
* utang 


* bisu 


wai tingoerg 
dupang 
haboh 


E 


hambtk-hambitk 


taigna 


bang 


mahinaat 
tandang 
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Malay. 


=a 


lemas 


Ned. 


musim utara, 
monsoon 


itek. Jav..77ep mae 
and Day., ztzk; Mak., 
kitz; Tag. and Bis., 
itik, goose 

utang, hutang 

bisu. Jav.and Sund. 
bisu ; Day., bzs0 


habu, abu. (See Ashes) 


Mak., folz; Day., ta- 
Lingan, tO jaiteetin 


| Tag., (ainga, ee 


| telinga. Jav., talingan; 


dalonggan; Maori, 
teringa; Fiji, ndaliga 
subang. Jav., suweng; 
Sund., suweng and 
subeng; Bat. and 
Mak., szbong; Day., 


sowang. 


ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY 


aS ae 


Earth, the 


Earthen pot 
( for cooking 
Earthquake 


Ease 


East 


Eat, to 
Ebb-tide 
Eel 


Either 


Elbow 


Elder 


Elect, to 


Elephant 


Eleven 


Eloquent 


Emaciated ; thin 
Embark, to (in 


a boat ) 


( 


j 


Sulu. 


—=— 


bdimt 


t anglit lupa 


linuk 
* kasenangan 


timér; kadsubang- 


an 


kumaun 


]A4’ 


aa’ng 
kasil 
iklog 

A) A 
ua lu; walu 
kawdaluan 


aay 


sikit 


makiléng 


= pileh 

* gajah 
hangpo tag isa 
pandei bichara 
makaiyuk 


sekat 


VOCABULARY. B00 
Malay. 

f bumi. Jay. and Sund., 

L bum 


ka-senang-an 
timor. “Jawes) Zaz 
| young; Sund., 7Z2- 
mur ; Mak., tzmoro; 
\) Bugs; Wz Way. 
| timor; Tag. and 
| Bis., témog 


Jav., atawa and uta- 
wa; Sund., atawa 
siku. Jav. and Sund., 
stkhu; Mak., zhu; 
Day., Tag. and Bis., 
stko 
sulong. (See Child) 
pilih (See Choose ) 
gajah. Jav., Sund. and 
Day., gajah; Bat. 
i and Mak., gaja; Tag. 
and Bis., gadya 


ce and ataua, or. 


pandei bichara, 
skilled in speech 
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English. 


ose 


Emblem 


Embrace, to 


Embroider, to 


Emetic 
Emigrate, to 


Empty 


Sulu. Malay. 
nae (tanda, mark. (See 
tanda Brand) 
makluirei 
tahé’ 
obat stka 
oy Ls pindah, to remove. 
pindon ( See Change ) 


Apa ; wai luan hampa 


Enclosed; a fence ad 


( See Fence ) 


Encourage, to deio deio 
End ; point tanjéne (tanjong. Sund., tan- 


End; conclusion 


Endeavour, to 
Engine ; machine 


Enough 
Enquire, to 
Ensign ; flag 
Entangled 
Enter, to 


Entirely ; even 7) 


(number ) 
Envelope 


Equal ; alike 


Escape to: run ¢ 
P t ma’ gwi 


away 
Especially 


* \kasGdahan; akhir 


A . 
sulel 
makina 
serang 
Asstiwu 
panji 

A w 
Sagnat 
madi 


ganap 
sarong surat 


sali 


astemua 


Estate (inherited) pasaka 


Evening; after- 


noon 
Ever 
Every ; all 


Exact; accurate 


true 


} mahapun 


hawa 


-t jong ; Bat., manjong 


ben s valehine 
(eA 


panji 


fganap. (See Com- 
U plete) 

sarong surat, lit. 
case of letter 


istemewa 
( Pucake inheritance. 
i Jav. and Sund., pu- 


saka 


kitan ; katiAn 


3 ; Bunt il abanal 


| 
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English. 


Examine, to 


Example 


Exceed, to 


xcept 
Excessive ; too 


Exchange, to 


Sulu. 


* preksa 


* chdnto 


lebi 


malainkan 
lando ; landuk 


oanty 
gan 1 


Excuse, to; pardon hauiran 


Exhausted 
XISt Lo bo be 
Expend, to 


Expense 


Explain, to 
Extra ; more 
Eye 


Eye-ball 


Fable 


acess 
Face to face, 
to bring 


hapus ; mahapus 


aun 
makblanja 


* plAnja 


baita 
dugeign 


* mata 


Pebiimatra 
kata kata 


beihon ; dagbus 
t makbeihoén 


Malay. 

preksa 

(chonto. Jav. and 

U Sund., chonto 

lebih. Kw., l/ewzh ; 
Jav., Juwih ; Sund., 
lowih ; Bat., Jodz ; 
Mak. and Bis., /adz ; 
\ Day., labth 


me-lain-kan 


( Bantt Javeee Sunicde, 
a Dey, ancl Wage 
© LUEE § |BBMkog LOGS] 


mem-bélanja 
‘bélanja. Jav., delon- 
| f@s SWAG, ~  1Battbao 
4 Mak. and Day., da- 

lanja ; Bug., balan- 
Cena 


( mata. Occurs in Jav., 
x siiacl, lselt., Walk. 
( Day., Tag. and Bis. 


/kata-kata, report, 
hearsay 
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English. Sulu. 
Fade, to (colours) * barfibah 
Fail in business, to bag bag ; bug-bug 
Faint, to najah 


Fair; handsome — chanték; maraiyau ; 


Fall, to mahtlok ;: mahog 
False; lying; liar puting 


‘amily (relations) bangsa 


Famine guton 
Fan, a kab-kab 
Far meio 


Fare: passage : 
eS 2 chikei 


money 
Falla te maksakit-na 
Fashion; mode;) x , 
2 > Vradat . hAdat 
custom 5) 
Fast ; quick simut 


Fast; abstinence * puasa 


Fasten, to hukut ; hoekoetoen 
Fat matambok 

Fate * nasib 

Father ama 

Father, grand- apo 

Fethom * dipa 

Fatigued mahapus 

Fault dusa 

Favour * kasih 

Favourite * kakasih 


Fear _ kabugaan 


VOCABULARY. 


Malay. 


chantik 


bangsa, race. Jav., 
wongsa ; Sund., Bat. 
and Day., dangsa ; 
Mak., bansa 


( chukei, tax. (See Cus- 
~ toms), from the Hin- 
dustani chauk? 


‘adat ( Ar. } 


"puasa (Sansk, wpava- 

sa). Jav., puwasa ; 
) Sund.~ and Dar 
\ puasa; Bat., puwaso; 
| Mak., puwasa ; Bis., 
poasa 


_ 


nasib (Ar. ) 


dépa 


dosa, sin. (See Crime) 


kasih 
kakasih 
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English. 


Feast, to 
Feather 

Feel, to 

Beet; leg 

Fell, to; cut down 
Female (human) 
Female (animal) 
Fence, a 

Fence in, to 
em) a 


Fester, to 


Festival day 
Fetch, to 
Fetters 
Fever 

Few: little 
Fiddle, violin 
Field ; plain 
Fiend 
Fifteen 


Fifth, One- 
Fifty 

Fifth 
Fight, to 


File, to 
Fill, to 
Final ; last 
Find, to 


Fine (in texture) 


Sulu. 
makdoat 
bulbul 
nanam 
sigi; siki 
pamata 
babat 
omagak 
Ad 
makad 
pakis 


* barnanah 


adlau dakola 
kiawa ; kumawa 
bilanga 

hinglau 

tio-tio 

* biola ; viola 
pante 

* sétan 

hangpo tag lima 


laum lima 

kaiman 

kalima 

bino ; makbino ; 
banta 

kikis 

1dan 

mahiuli 


kabaki 


* halus 
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Malay 


bulu 


kaki 


had (Ar. ), limit 


paku 

ber-nanah. Jav. and 
Sund., zanah. Bat., 
Mak; Day. slace 


and Bis, zana 


biola ( Port.) 
pantei, sea-beach 
sétan ; sheitan ( Ar.) 


% hambtk bhagian ha- 
L 


ka-lima 
bunoh, to kill 
kikis. Day., zkzs 
(fhalas. Jav., ' Sund. 
and: = Day. jiac@eis 
Nak.) valusz = at. 
ales, white, Tag. 


halos 
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English. 


Finger 


Finger, Little 


Finish, to 
Fire 


Fire, to (a gun) 


Fire-place 


Fire-wood 
First 
Fish 


Sulu. 


gulamei 
kin-kin 
obiisan 
kaiyu 
timbak 
daporan 
dungul 
Kkaeisa 
ista 


Fish, to ( witha \ bingit 


hook 


Fish, to (with a net)maptkut 


Fishshook 
Fishing-line 
Fist 

Flag 
llag-staff 
Flame, to 


Flash, to 


Flat; level 
Flavour 
Flesh 
Float, to 
Flood, a 
Flood-tide 


Floor 


bingit 
hapun 
tibutik 
panji 

tarok panji 
malaga 


* barkilat 


pantel 
mamiud 
uinut 
lantop 
dunug 
taub 


* lantei 


Malay. 


kelingking 


tembak 
(dapor, dapor-an 
U (See Cooking-place) 


‘ pukat, memukat. Bat., 

puhot; Mak. and 
, Bug., pukay Daye 
pukat; Tag. and Bis., 
 pokot 


tinju 
panjl 


( See Blaze) 
‘ber-kilat. Jaw "Daye 

and Bis., kat; Tag., 

kirlat; Sund., kzlap ; 
} Bat., hzlap; Mak., 
( &rla 


pantei, sea-shore 


fe 


lantei ( flooroflaths or 
: planks ) 
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Fenglish. 
Flour 


Flower 


Flute 
Fly,a 


1B) aao) 


Foam, to 
Fold, to 


Follow, to 
Follower, a 
Food 
Foot-mark 
For 

For ever 
Forbid, to 
Forbidden 


Force ; strength 


Force, by 
Forehead 
Forest 
Fore-part of a 
vessel 
Forfeit, to 


Sulu. 


* tapong 


magbukal 
lupioen ; lipat 


drul; timirul 
iban 

kaundan ; kaunoen 
saka limpu 

kan 

hawa 

liang 

* haram 


* kwasa 

paksa 

tok tok 

katian 
t Adan 


malawa 
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ftepong. Jav., fepong, 
| to mix, galepung, 
{ flour; Mak., tappung, 
| rice-flour; Day., ¢e- 
. pong, bread, pastry 
ee ( See Blos- 


som) 


skip. Bis., /ompay- 
ag, to jump 


pikat. 
( lompat, to jump. Jav. 
and Bat., /umpat, 
J jump; > Sunda. fand 
< Day. lumpat, run; 
| Wag. lumbay, to 


( lipat. Jav., lempit ; 
= Mak (apa Day. 
( lipet ) 

akan 

larang 

haram (Ar. ) 
(kuasa. (See Autho- 
U tity) 
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LE TRUOS Os Sulu. 


——s = 


Forget, to 


Forgive, to dampun 
Fork, a; pricker tugstk 


Former ; formerly mina; tagna 
Forsake, to igan 


Bort, a * kota 


Fortune, good ; i unténg 
profit 


Forty kaopatan 
Foul ; dirty mimi 
Founder, to lumus ; lunot 
Four opat 

Fowl manuk 
Fragrant mamud 


Free, to; liberate, 1) 


mapwas 

emancipate 5 
Freight luanan 
Free (sailing) hatoran 
Fresh bagu 
Fresh (of fish) ; d ire 

alive f 
Fresh water tubig tabing 
Friend bagai 
Friendship magsahabut 


eye 


lupaal ka-lupa-an, for- 
getfulness. Jav., /u- 
pa, weak; Bat. and 
Mak. , lupa 

ampun. Occurs in 
Jav., ‘Sunds 3am 
Day. and Tag. 


huta ; Sande Mak., 
Day, tiage and Bis., 
kota 

untong. Jav., Sund. 
and Bat., untung ; 
Mak. , Day. and Tag. 


ontong 


| Jav., Auta; Bat., 
\ 
l 


lemas, drowned, suffo- 
cated 

ampat 

( See Bird ) 


Jav., Sund 2 aud 
Day., sobat; Mak., 
soba ; Tag. and Bis., 


saobat 


| ber-sahabat (A7.). 


ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


English. 
Frightened 


From 
Frontier 
Fruit 

Fry, to 
Full 

Full moon 
Furrow 
Further 


_ Futurity 


Gain ; profit 
Gale ; storm 


Gallant ; brave ; 7 


manly 
Gamble, to 


Game 


Garden 
Gambier 
Garlic 
Gate 


Gather, to 
Gaze, to 


Gem 


Gentleman; sir 


Gently ; slowly 
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Sulu. Malay. 


mabtgat 

daing 

higat 

bunga 

dang-dang ; landang 
mahipu 

dumlak 

badlis 

meio pa 


%* Akhirat ‘ 


bunga, flower 


akhinat (4723). asian 
and Sund., akherat 


inténg untong. (See Fortune) 


issak 
sigal ; maksigal 
panaiyam : 


jambangan 


(See 


per-main-nan, 
Amuse) 


gambir. Jav., Sund., 
| Bat. and Day., gam- 
bir ; Mak., gambéré 
bawang puteh 


gambia - 


* bawang puti 


lawang, door of a 
lawang | palace. Jav. and 
Sund., /awang 
ptisud 
kita 


permata (Sansk. pa- 
Le ramata, excellence). 


Kw., pramati, a 
fine thing 
a {ian master on mis- 
tuan 
RES 
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English. Sulu. 

Genuine; true  buntul; betil 
Ghost hantt 
Gimlet barina 
Girdles waist yee. 

nae j kandit 
Girl anak babai 
Give, to déheli ; déhil 
Glad kiogan 
Glass * kacha 


VOCABULARY. 
Malay. 


bétul. Batjsgange 
hantu, ( See Demon) 


( See Belt ) 


(See Bottle) 

chermin; ~ Batsuuesore 
min; Mak., charam- 
meng; Bug., cham- 
meng; Tag. and Bis., 


salamin 


4 
/ 


( See Bright ) 
mulia. Jav., malya 
ka-mulia-an 


kambing. Jav., kam- 
bing; Bat., hambing; 
Mak. and Bug., dem- 
bé 

chawan, cu 

Allah( Ay. )\, Gody ie 

4 lah t‘ala, God most. 

high 


Glass (looking); Ychermin } 

mirror | 
N 

Glean, to ani 

Glittering ; bright * chahia 

Glorious * milia 

Glory * kamiuliaan 

Goto manau; matu; pakein 

Go down, to lamud 

Go up, to sekat 

Goat kambing 

Goblet chawan 

God Allah taala 

Gold bilawan 


Gone; disappeared malawa 
Gong agong 


Good 


maraiyau ; 


gong. Jav., gong and 
egong ; Bat., ogung ; 
Sund., gung; Mak., 
gong; Day., geng; 
Tag. and Bis., agong 


madaiyau 


ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


English. 


Good, to make 

Goadbye, (lit, 
let us go) 

Good bye (an- 


swer) 


Sulu. 


paralyauan 


i mwi-na kam1 


} mwi-na 


Good for nothing wai gina 


Goods arta 
Gourd ; pumpkin labu 
Grand dakola 
Grand-child apo 
Grapple, to lirei 
Ciraspaco (im the jan nA, 
had) t kumaput 
Grass sagbut 
Grass, Long rank pdrang 
Grasshopper ampan 
Grate, to kogut 
Grave kuboran 
Gravy sabau 
Grease ; fat daging 
Green (colour) gadong 
Green (unripe) helau 


Grey hair 
Grief 


Grin, to; laugh 


Grind, to 


Grindstone 


bohtk puti | 


stsahan 


katawa 


makhasa 


hasaan 


Va 


\ 
l 


\ 


< 


( 


c 


Malay. 

(See Articles ) 

labu (Sansk. aladbu ). 
Swink, “aon - (Baie 
tabu-tabu; Malag. 
fawu 

lalang 

parut 


kubur. (See Bury) 
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daging, meat. Same in 
jav. and Sunde Bats, 


daging, the 


ka-susah-an. 


U Care) 


tertawa. Bat., fawa; 


J 


~asah-an; 


Mac 
faoa 


fowa; 


asah, 


body; 


Mak., dageng, meat 


( See 


IBulSnp 


to 


grind, sharpen. Jav. 


and Sund., 
Day., asa 


asah; 
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English. Swipe Malay. 
Gristle ugat urat. (See Axteme) 
Grit boahangin 
Ground, the lupa 


tumboh. Jav., tuwuh; 
Sund., <wmbou> Wate 
Grow, to timubi tubu,; Mak., tzmbo; 
Day., tumbo; Tag. 
and Bis., todo 
tambah. Javo ana 
| Sund., tambah ; Bat. 


Grow, to (increase) * tambah. 
and Mak., tamba 


Grow, to (become) * menjadi men-jadi 
Growl, to makama 
Gruel ; soup BGtnes mistang 
Guard, to jaga jaga. (See Awake) 
Guardian ; agent wakil wakil (Az. ) 
Guavas biabas 
Guess, to tikit 
ous, te ee uv hindo in daan 
(shew the way) J 
Guilt * dosah dosa. (See Commit) 
sah, certain, correct 
Guilty sah i" (Ave err and 
ie “sah 
gétah. Sunde getah ; 
Gum ; gutta gatah “Bat, SUE, 
| gatta ; Day., vita: 
Tag. and Bis., gata 
Gun * sinapan aoe ETE 
1aan 
Gun (cannon) éspir 
Gunpowder obat timbak ubat bédil 
Gutter * panchoran panchur-an 


H 


Hcak, to tikbasan 


ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


English. 


Hail, to (call to) 


Hair (human) 
Hair (of beasts) 


Hairy 

Half 

Half, One- 
Halter (horse) 


Hammer 


Hammer, to 
Hamper ; basket 


plaindssa 


Handkerchief, a 
Handle, a 
Happen, to 


Happy 


Hard 
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Sulu. Malay. 
tawak-tawak, a gong 
tawak for summoning peo- 
l ple 
bohuk 
fbulu, hair, feathers, 
wool. Jav., wulu; 
SUNG, ila, aij! 
bulbul <IDeny,  Ooilare  1Bett, 
| imobulu; Tag. and 
Bis., polok, cock’s 
| feathers 
makbulbul 
* tengah tengah. (See Centre) 
ansipak 
hakima 
pully stopstuiless lave, 
| Sund. and Day., pu- 
ei endl hase oro to 
cule | break fee by 
| dashing it against 
another 
makttkol memukul 
ambong 
eat (lima, five. Mak. and 
imah 


U Bug., Zcma, the hand 


% IN IN Ad yw 

* saputangen; pls sSaputangan 
pohan 

* menjadi menjadi 


senang. Jay., seneng ; 
Sund., sexang; Mak., 
sannang ; Day., sa- 
nang 

kéras. Jav. and Sund., 
keras ; Day., karas ; 
Tag., galas 


senang 


A A A A 
materads; makteras | 


Harden, to (metal) patrasan 


Halyards 
Harm 


humbawan ; bubutong 
benasah binasa. (See Destroy) 
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English. 


Harmless 


Mat 


Hatchet 
Hatchet (native) 
Hate 


Sulu. 


di-na ono 
sarok ; chapuyo 


kampak 
patok 
benchi 


Have to; to be > che 


(exist) 
He; him; she; 
her 


Bliss hers 


Head 
Head-wind 


Head (principal); 7 
J 


old 
Head-ache 
Heal to 


Heap, a 


Hlearuto 


Heart 


Hearty ; sincere 


Heat 


\ oe 


nia; kania 
hoh 
angin habai hoh 


AA 
Madadas 


sakit hoh 


kahthan 


* tAambtn 


dunguk 


hatei 


benal 


- bassoh 
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Malay. 


chapio (Portuguese 
chapéo ) 
kapak. (See Axe) 


binchi. (See Detest) 


{ -nia ( inseparable par- 
U ticle ) 


hulu 


tambun and timbun. 
| Jav. and Bateage 
| bun; Mak., ftam- 
. bung; Vag, timbon; 
| Day., tambuan, 

| above 


dengar. Jav., dengar, 


understand; Sund., 
dengé; Mak., lan- 
géré 


hati. Jav., Aatz; Sund., 
haté ; Bat., Mak. and 
Bug., até; Day. ataz; 
Tag., hati, middle; 
Bis., atay, the liver 

benar. Jav.-and~ 
Sund., dener 


ENGLISH, SULU, 


English. 


Heaven 


Heaven; sky 


Hedge, a; fence 


Heed, to 
Height 


Hell 


Helm 


Help, to 
Hen; fowl 
Henceforth 
Here 
Hereditary 
Hesitating 
Hide, to 
Hide ; skin 
High 
Highness ; Ex- 
cellency 
High water 
Highwayman 
Hill 
Hilt 


Sulu. 


“ 7 
shagra 


* langit 


bigat 


ad 

v A 
ingat 
intaas 


Vv 


A A vu 
* néraka 


* kamudi 


tuléng ; tabang 
manok 

dagi 

diun 

* pasaka 

* bimbang hate 
tapok 

pais 

haatas 


; % thankd 
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Malay. 


suwarga; Sund., 
surga 
langit. Same in Jav., 
Sund., Bat.,. Day., 
) Fag. and Bis. Mak. 
( and Bug., /angz 
bérat.. Jaw,  werae 
| Sund., wrat, weight 


{Scien surga. Jav., 


of sold; Bat., borat : 
Tag., digat; balat ; 
weight of gold; Bis., 
bogat 

( See Fence) 

ingat. (See Recollect) 


naraka. 
Sund., 
Day. 
{Nhat Jav., mudz ; 


Same in Jav., 
Mak. and 


Bat., hamudz; Sund. 
and Mak., kamudi 


tulong. (See Asist) 
(See Bird ) 


deri, from 
pusaka 


bimbang hati 


atas, up, upon, upper 


tuanku 


timaub ; dagat dakola 


sugarol 
bitd 


pohan 
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LOUISE 


Hindermost 


Sulu. 


mahitli 


Hinge (pearl shell)kaitoman 


Hip 

Hire (of labour) 

Hire (of a house) 

Hit, to 

Hitherto 

Hoarse ; 
voice 


Hoe 


Hog: 


pig ; swine 


Hoist, to; pull 
Hold, to ; contain 
Hole, a 

Hollow 

House: nest: form 


Holiday 

Home, At 
Honey 

Honour (dignity) 


Honour (respect) 


Hoof 


Hook, to 
Hook Fish- 


Hope 


loss of nv 


kit 
tandang 
chukei 


pak pak : puk puk 


sampei behaun 
wal tingoeg 


chankiul 


babti 


appa 
beil 


* hari reiya 
ha belt 
A A 
gulah 
* kAmitliaan 


* hormat 


bingin ; mabingit 


bingit 


* harap 


* libang 
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Malay. 


(See Customs) 
pukul. (See Hammer) 


changkol 

babi. Jav., Sund. and 
Bat., da67 ; Mak. and 
) Bug., dawr5 ia 
| and Bis., dabong ; 


Day., dawoz; Achi- 
nese, buz 
( See Drag) 


~ héla. 


lobang. ( See Cavity) 


hari raya. Achinese, 
raya, great, large 


gula, sugar 
( See mf y) 
( hormat r.)« ave 
ame fu hope 
kuku. Jav. and Sund., 
KURU 5 lake and 
Bug., kanuku ; Tag. 
and Bis., koko 


harap. Jav. and Sund., 
arep; Bats, 
Day., harap 


arap ; 


ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


English. Sulu. 
Horn, a * tandok 
Horns, to butt VD xe 

: Aandok 

with the (ee : 

Horse kara ; * kida 
Host, a dak beii 

Hot f passo ; mapasso : 

eatasso 

Hound: dog édoh: éroh 
Hour * jam 

How biadin 


How many: how ae oat 
eco Lpilah pilah 


How long pilah logei 


Hundred, a (100) éngkatts 


Hundred and déngkatts 
twelve, a (112) 


Hundred, two (200) dtia éngkatts 
Hungry habde 

Hunt, to panhtt 
Hurricane: storm hunts 

Hurry iis-tis 

Hurt ; wound pali 
Husband banah 


Hush! to be silent dimthtin 
Husk ; skin; rind pais 

Husk ofa cocoa- Bar eaniae 
nut 3) = 


Hut 


* péndok 
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Malay. 


tandok. ( See Butt) 
menandok 


( kuda. Kw. and Sund., 
U suda 


mi- 
jam. Jav., Sund. and 


< WDay., jams Males 


jang 


“Tatus. Saatatuseae jaye. 
| Ais =| pOuUnGs bat 
4 and Daye aus. 
| Tags andy Biss ea: 
HOS, 

( pondok. Same in 


Jav., Sund. and Bat. 
In Mak., pondo 
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English. Sulu. 


—_— — 


1 = amie * aku 

Idiot tan gila 

Idle ; lazy matstau 

If bang; * kalau 
Ignorant * bebal 
Illegal * dosa 

Illness kasakitan 
Illuminate, to masawahan 
Image petah 


Imagine, to ; think pikil 


Imitate, to supt 
Immense dakola titd 


Immodest di masiptk 
Imperfect; unf- 
EB , L walla obis 
nished 5 
Implements paniapan 


Impose upon, to * tipt 
Impost ; tax; duty chikei 


di na manjadi 
Impotent 


Impower, to hinang wakil 


Impudent maissik 
In; within ;inboard halaum 

In order to sowel 
Incense mahmid 
Incest * simbang 


Inclination kabaiyaan 


di ni makAjAdi 


Malay. 


aku. Jav., Sunmdieame 

( Day., | dkw; ~abame 

ahu; Mak., ku; Tag. 

| and Bis., ako; Ma- 
{ lag. ku 


gila, mad, foolish 


kalau 

babal 

(See Commit) 
ka-sakit-an 


péta, map, plan 
ae Jav., Sund=yae 
and Day., pekrr 


( tipu. Sund. and Day., 
tipu 


( See Customs ) 


dalam 


sumbang. Bat. sum- 
bang 
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—— 


English. Sulit. 
Inclose, to; fence t pagdran 
in 
Indebted * berutang 


Indigent; poor  miskin 
Indisposed; averse mahukan 


Industrious * usaha 
Infant bata 
Infidel * katir 
Inform, to beita 
Information ngawi 
Inhabit, to mahila 
Inherit, to pusaka 
Ink * dawat 
Inland ha gimba 
Inner, the palauman 
Inguire, to * preksa 
Insane onl 
Insect oad 
Insensible ; un- ) Ri 
- napunung 
conscious 5) 
Insolent; arrogant maningat 
Instead stibli 
Instruct, to hindoh 
Instructor oo Son beTu 


Insufficient di-na abut 
Insult, to maningat 


Malay. 
Epagairpavtence. saci: 
\ and Sund., pager; 

Day., pagar and pa- 


gar 
(ber-utang. (See 
ll Debe) 


miskin. Jav., mitskin 


( ber-usaha; usaha, en- 
Sy,  SwaGl Ain 
Daye, savia = Mage 
] osaha ; Malag., asa, 
work 


AL 


kafir ( Ar. ) 


pusaka. (See Estate) 
dawat (Ar. ) 
rimba, forest 


reksa. Jav., priksa: 
Mak., paressa; Day., 
pariksa and riksa ; 
Tag. and Bis., fohso 


gila 


c 
t 


guru. Same in Jay.. 
Se SunG. batne = Niale. 
and Day, 
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English. 


Intellect 
Intelligent 
Intention 


Insupportable 


Interest (money) 


intertene; sco 
Interpret, to 
Interview 
Intimidate, to 
Intoxicated 
Intricate 
Intrust, to 


iron 


Island 


It; this ; those 
Itch : itchy 


Ivory 


Jackett 
Jacket: coat 
Bie, 2) 

Jest 


Jesus 
lew 


~ M 
7 Al 
A 
e 


os 


l 
akal 
* maAksud 


s\n orel 


( di-na mdasindal 
( di-na stimindal 


lipat 

lamut 

salin 
bagbaio 
hinang biga 
niluk 

sAgnat 

Sag : i 

~ serahkan 


\ 


bési 


pP u 


lan ; laun 
* gatal 


oAding 
>* 5 


* nangka 
%* baju 
puga 
ulau ulau 


*« Nabi Isa 
* VYahudi 


AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 
‘akal. (See Capacity) 
maksud ( A;. ) 


lipat,to fold,to double 


salin. (See Copy) 


sérah-kan. (See Cede) 
Sbesi Jee. and Sundz 
best; Bat soem 


( pulau. ioe ; Sung, ang 


\ 
( Mak... basst 
‘ 


< Bat., pulo; Vasa 


( Bis., polo 


gatal ; 
Teas Occurs* i 


Jav., Sundo3baee 


| Mak. and Biseaun 


Tag., galing 


“nangka. Occurs in 
Jav., Sound Weare 
_ Tag. and Bis. 
baju ( See Coat ) 


¢ olok-olok ; 
wak 
Nabi Isa (A7.) 
Yahudi-( 47. ) 


lawak-la- 
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English. Sulu. 
se A v 
Jewel * permata 
Join, to sambong 


Joimt (ofa reed); a * baiku 
| \ 


knot 
Judge, a hakim 
Judge, to mutane 
Jump, to lakso 
Junior manghud 
Junk, a * wongkang 
Just past kaina 
Juvenile (male) — subbal 
Keel * lanas 
Keep; to butang 
at A = 
Keg, a _tong 
Kettle kapsin 
Key chachuk 
KKidnap, to sdgau ; maksagau 
Kill, to pateian ; * banoh 
Isill, to = (food tL 
with religious »stimbe 
ceremony) J 
Kxilled. pabunoh 
Ikind ; sort aeons 
Kindred os Ieanbiei 


Malay. 

permata. (See Gem ) 
( sambong, hubong. 
< Jav. and Sund., sam- 
( bung 
Af buku, knot , g. v.3 ru- 
( was, Joint of a cane 

hakim ( Ar. ) 


“wangkang. Occurs in 
Leese,  lAika § zine 
Day. 


‘lunas. Jav. and Day., 
~ lunas ; Mak., luna- 
sa 


tong. (See Cask ) 
kepsingan and kepsan 


(bunoh (See Commit 
t murder) 
simbilik + Jav., sam- 
beleh ; Bat., sambol- 
li; Mak., samballé 
ter-bunoh, 
jenis (A7). Javea and 
Sund:, 777s. Maks 
(eee 
kaum (A7.) 


t Derived from the Arabie dismillahi, the 


Muhammadan kills an animal for food. 


formula pronounced when a 
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English. 


King 


Kiss 


Kinks out of a 
rope, to take 


the 
Kitchen 


Kite (of paper) 


Knee 


Knife 


Knite (chopper) 
Knife (sword) 


Sulit. 


* Rajah 


Me VA 
> chidm 


{pst 


daporan 


tagoreh 


tuhtd 


lading 


utab 


badéne: baréng 
tow) oO 


Knock, to; to strike pug pug 


Knot 
Knot, to 


Know, to; un- ) 


derstand 


IKnow, to; be ac- 7. 
quainted with J 


Knowledge 
Known, well- 


I<ris 


Labour, to; work 


Lad 

Ladder 
Kade, to; fill 
Ladle 

Lady 

Lame 


* bukti 


hinangan buku 


makahati 


viv A 
ma ingat 


elmu 
* méshur 
* kris 


hinang 
subbal 
hagdan 
ldan 
stiduk 
* Inche 


tonka 


Malay. 
{ Raja. Occurs in Jav., 
U Sund. and Bat. 
(chium. Sund., chim; 
Day., szzeme 


(dapor. (See Cook- 
_ ing-place ) 


lutut, knee; telut, kneel. 

} Sund., tuwer ; Bats 

{ tot; Day., uiaie Wes 
and Bis., tahod 

‘lading a kind of sword. 

< Occursin Jaye Bare 


( Mak. and Day. 


pukul ( See Hammer ) 
buku ( See Ancle ) 


( meng-arti ( See Com- 
U_ prehend ) 
( meng-ingat. (See Re- 
U collect) 

‘imu (A>. ) 

mashur ( A>. ) 

kris ( See Dagger ) 


suduk or sudu 
inchi 


Lay, to; to place 
Lay eggs, to 
Lay hold, to 


Lay waste, to 


Lazy 
Lead (metal) 


Leaf, a 


Lean; thin 

Learn, to 

Learn, to (the 
koran) 


Learned 


Leather; skin 
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English. Sulu. Malay. 
( palita. Sund., Mak. 
Lamp palitahan ~ and Day., padlita. 
Bat., palita, wick 
Lance; spear bayjak 
Land lapah 
Language pomong 
Lard daging babti daging babi, pork 
Large; wide muak 
Last (place and mxhali 
time) 
Last night an dom 
Lately tagua 
Laugh, to katawa; makatawa  tertawa ( See Grin) 
ae patut. Jav. 
Lawful benal; * patut < Tae ee Likes 
( useful 


bitang ; hitau 
4?_tk] 
ma’-iklog 


kamaput 
ASAI ( binasa-kan ( See Des- 
U troy) 
maustau 
tenga 
( daun. Kw., voz; Jav., 
daon ; Sund., daun ; 
fae Bat., daon, medi- 
\ cine; Mak., raung ; 
Bug., daung ; Tag. 
and Bis. , dahon 
makaiyuk 
makanat 
ies ( meng-aji. Jav., Sund. 
} mengaji Bat: aaa Mak., ,ajt : 
(eae (Ar.). Jav. and 
alim Sund., a Mak., 
{ alimt 
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TEUGLIST Om Sulu. 


Leave, to; sail tumilak 

Leave, to take (in- miaid 
ferior to superior) 

Lee of, under the ha limbo 

Left; port side  palawa 


Leg sigi 
Legend hikaiyat 


Mevsune wat * senang 


Lemon grass she 
end ste bois ; bous 
Length mahawa 


Leprosy; ring- Ee 
Poy > Lktrab 


worm 


Less kolangin 


Let go, to (a rope) bugit-na 


Level pantel 

Liar tan puting 

Liberate, to; NY sleet 
ma’pw6s 

enfranchise 4} 

idjucover: cole vaarurop 

ies! _ puting 

Lie down, to limpang 


Lie upon, to 


nate honee Als 


Malay. 


—— 


hikayat ; Mak., hi- 
kaya 
sénang 
(serei. Jav., séréh ; 
U Mak., sarré 


|i (Ar.). Sunde 


(kurap, itch. Jav., ho- 
rep; Sund. and 
Day., kurap say 

[ gurap; Mak., pura 

fkorang. Jay, Sones 

Mak., Bug. and 

. Day., karang aes 

| hurang; Vag., ku- 

\ lang; Bis., kolang 


f pantei, beach. /d. in 
( Day. 


ftutup and katup, to 
| shut. Jav.,. kadape 
| Sund, and Bates 
tup,; Mak.,. tutu; 
Day., tatup, cover ; 
Tag. and Bis., fotod, 
| cover : 
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English. Sulu. 
Life ; alive bohe 
Lift, to buat 
Light ; clear masawa 


Light of day ; dawn stbu subu 
Light (in weight) makan 


Lightning * kilat 
Like ; alike ; a sAli: ¥ sm’ 
same 
Likeness, a pita 
Lime bankit 
Eimer traits iat 
imau 
ange ieee 


Limit ; boun- thi st 
dary ; shore 8 


Like this ; in aie ate 
ia ini 
manner 


Lips higat simut 
Listen, to; hear dtnguk; dingoeg 
Little ; few tio tio 

Live, to; dwell mahula 
Livelihood bohean 

Wiveryeule 2 AEH EN 


Lizard (grass) pinit 
Lizard (house) * chichak 


Lithodomus ; ene 
“water worm” pans 


Load, a; freight JAnan 
Loan ; debt * uitang 
Lobster ilang 


A 


Lobsters, parasite tlang flan 


5S 


(in pearl shells) ~ polah 


g polah 


Malay. 


( See Break ) 


kilat. (See Flash) 
Samiaien a aulinane) enviar 

| Mak., Day., Tag. 
and Bis. ° 


limau (See Citron ) 


dengar (See Hear) 


( See Heart ) 


chichak. Jav., chechak ; 

| Sind, Aoi D 
Bat angewak 
kapang, teredo nava- 
lis. Sund. and Day., 
kapang ; Bat., ha- 
pang 


(See Debt) 
jure prawn. Jav. 


and Sund., hurang ; 
at udang 
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English. Sulu. 
Kockra kindaru 
Lock, to chichukan 
Lofty haatas 
Log, a pohong kahii 
Long mahawa 
Long ago mogei 
Long time yet, a mogei pa 
Long, how pilah logei 
ons forte bimbang 
Look, to ; see kita 
Let loose, to bulii 
Lose, to malawa 
Lose, to(incurloss)* rigi 
ee a hidpusan 
Lost lawak 
Louse * kutu 
Love kasth 
Low ; below habawah 
Low (in price) mohei 


hinds ; himanas 

maraiyau sukut 
v v A 

mane! sukut 

*hawa nafsu 


Low water 
Luck, good 
Luck, bad 
Lust 
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Malay. 


(See Desire) 


(res Id. in in Jav., 
Sund., Bat., Mak., 
l and Bug. 


(kutu. Jav., Autu, in- 
sects in general ; 
Sund. and Mak., 
kutu,; Bat. karae 
Bug. atu; Daye 
kutoh, numerous ; 


Tag. and Bis., koto. 


7H“ 


kasih Jav. and Sund., 
kasth and” Wasim 
Bat., ast and) foam 
Mak., ast; 2 Daye 

kasth ; Tag., kasz, 
friend 


~bawah. Mak. rawa 
(See Cheap) 


hawa nafsu (A;r.) 
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English. 


Machine 
Maggot 


Magic 


Mahomedan 
Maid, a; virgin 


Maid, a; slave 

Mail, coat of 

Maintain, to ; 
support 


Maintenance 


Maize 
Make, to 


Make, to; compose 


Malady 
Malay, a 
Male 
Mallet 
Man ; people 
Mandate 
Manure 
Many ; much 
Many, how 
Many, so 

a 
March, to; walk 
Mare 
Margin 


SWI. 


makini 
oad 
* hikmat 


* isldm 


anak dagah 


ipun babai 
lamina 


} ipat 


santapan 
gandom 
hinan 
hinangkan 
kasakitan 
tan Malaiyau 
issak 

tuikdl 

tan 

* titah 
lamutgei 
mataud ; mataut 
pilah pilah 

* sa’ kian 

* péta 

panau 

kira omaga 
dohér 


379 
Malay. 
hikmeate (C474 wav: 
wkma t 
islam (A7.) 
(dara, anak dara. Kw., 
| WEDS N88, UGTES 


man who has just 
had =aremild bats 


d SWUNG, WHE, 2) \\iOE 
| 
| dara; Mak., rara 


santapan, food (of 
Rajas) 
(See Corn) 


ka-sakit-an (See Ache) 
(See Hammer) 


(See Decree) 


sa’kian. 
péta (See chart) 


kuda betina 
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English. Sulu. Malay. 
Mark * tanda tanda. (See Brand) 
Mark, seal, stamp * chap chap. (See Brand) 
Market tabu ; padian 
Marriage tiaun ; * kawin ‘kawin 
Marriage, to ask in* meminang pinang, meminang 
Marriageable sumampie omor sampei ‘umur, of age 
Married obus tiaun 
A v A v A A Vv 
| ( makasawa ; makbanah 
Marry, to Rane 
Umaktiaun 
Marry, engagedto tunangan tunang, betroth 
Marsh, a; mud pisak bichak 
atur, meng-atur, to 
ee arrange. Jav., Sund. 
Marshal, to pahatur ge. Jav., 


and Bat., atur; Mak., 
atoro; Day., ator 
Marvellous * heran heiran (Az) 

Mash, to; mix up lamut 

Mash, to; reduce ) 


maklis 
to pulp Js 
Mason, stone pandei batu eae batu ( See 
Mast tarok 
Mat, a(for sleep- t Ala 
ing) 


Mak. and Day., ka- 


Mat, a (for roof- \ 
jang ; Bat., hajang 


* kajang 
ing) ae 


Matches (lucifer) bagit bagit 
Mate ; companion 1ban ; ivan 
Mate, of a ves-) x Wee, im (Ar. mu‘allim 
malim 
sel ; pilot 5S instructor) 
nanah. Jav. | nde 
nanah; Bat., Mak., 
Day;, Dak and Bis., 


HANA 


NNake Jav.," Sune 


Matter ; pus * nanah 


Matter, no _ di-na ono; si’arina 
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English. Sulu. 
Mattress *tilam 
May ; can makajedi 
Me; 1 * aku 
Meal ; flour * tapong 


Mean wicnoble  °* hina 
Mean ; stingy maikut ; paisi 
Mean, to; intend kahandak 


Meaning * harti— 
Meansoflivelihood kabuhe kabuhe 


Measure, to 1 stikut 
(capacity) 


Measure, to une 
*) ukur 


(length* 
Meat unut 
Meddle, to lamut 
Medicine obat 
Meet, to -makbag 
Meet ; fitting * patut 
Meet, to hanchor 


Malay. 

tam. Kw., f2lam, 
| sleeping-place ; Jav., 

tilem,, to ssleepr; 
Ve Sund =) 777aaa any 
| thing spread out; 
Day siiilam 
aku (See I) 
tepong. (See Flour) 
(hina. Jav., “za, fault ; 
U Sund., 2ina 


f ka-handak, wish, in- 
U_ tention. 
(See Comprehend) 


sukat 


hukur. Jav. and Sund., 
hukur ; Ree , mengu- 
Rur, ponenles 
Day., Me 


bat. slave, eouee 
Sund., obat, gun- 
powder, ubar, me- 
dicine; Mak. and 
Bug., 60; Vase, 
obak, gunpowder 


patut. Jav. and Sund., 
patut; Tag., patot, 
to be useful 

hanchur. Jav., axchur; 
Mak., anchuru; 
Day., anchor 
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English. 


Memory 


Mend, to 
Menial ; slave 
Mention, to 


Mentioned 


Merely 
Merry 
Message 


Metaphor 


Sulu. 


* ka’ingatan 
daiaun 
batak ; ipun 
beita beita 


sAbot 


Se Aa 

* sehaja 
daiyau daiyau 
ngawl 


ibarat 


Mew, to (as a cat) * mengiau 


Midday 


dohér ; oktu 


Middle; between hagitong 


Midnight 
Midwife 
Might ; power 
Mild (temper) 
Milk 

Milk, to 
Million, a 
Mimic, to 
Mince, to 
Mind, the 


Mind, to; heed 


tengah dom 
pandei 


* kwasa 


sumingut 


f utoran menahut men- chinchang 


i abot 
* Akal 
* Ingat 


Mind, to; look after ipat ; * jaga 


Mine; my 
Miscarriage 


Mischief 


kaku ;-ku 
pag-pag 
fitna 


Malay. 
ka-ingat-an. (See 
Recollect) 


ter-sebut. Jav. and 
Sund., sebut ; Mak., 
sabu ; Day., sewut ; 
Bis., sangpot 
sahaja 


‘ibarat (Ar.). Jav. and 
' Sund.,zbarat,; Mak., 
ébara 
meng-hiyu + 
dhohor (Av.), waktu 
(Ar.) 


tengah malam 
(See Apt.) 
kuasa. (See Author- 


ity) 


sa’ ratus laksa 


lumat-lu- 
mat 

‘akal. (See Capacity) 
ingat. (See Recollect) 

jaga. (See Awake) 


fitnah (Ar.), calumny. 
Jav. pitna 


t Not to be found in Malay dictionaries, but I have heard it used in Pérak, 
An onomatopeeic word. a 
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English. Sulu. 


Misconduct one- 
self, to alau 


Misery ; alas! 


Mist gabong 


Mistake sak 


' Mistress; lady  daiang 
Mix, to lamut 
Moat, a; ditch gata 
Model | * chénto 


Modest ; bashful masiptk 
Moist ; wet 


Mother-of-pearl Sas 
shells : 1 tipei 
Motive * sebab 
Molest, to isibahan 
Monkey amok 


Month ; moon * bulan 


Monthly 


* bulan-bulan 
Moon, full damlak 
Moon, new kasubangen 
More ; again dakumau 


More than laing pa ing 


chaulaka ; chilaka 


* basah ; mabdsah 


Malay. 


hinangan bukun mar- 


chelalzase ave anid 
Sund., chelaka ; 
Mak. chilaka. : Day. i, 
chalaka. 
ee mist ; kabong 
mourning. 
shak, suspicion. (See 
Blame) 
ae maid of hon- 
| our, lady in waiting. 
Sund. , dayang ; Kw., 
deyah, young woman 
of high rank; Tag., 
| dayang, lady 


chonto 


basah 


(See Cause) 


Sunday wate Daye. 
and Bis., dudan; Mak., 
bulang ; Bug.,ulang ; 
Tag., dowan; Malag., 
wulana 


| ‘Sen Jav., wulan ; 
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English. Sulu. 
Morning mahinaat 
Morrow kinsim 


Mortar(for beat- te l’sdn 
ing) : 


Mosque langar 
Mosquito hilam 
Mother ina 

Mount, to; ascend sékat 
Mountain bud ; gimba 


Mourn, to; weep maktangis 


Ambau 
simut 


Mouse ; rat 


Mouth 


Move, to; remove pindahe 


Much ; many mataud ; mataut 
Mug; cup pingan 
Murder, to bunoh 
Mussels, shell-tish, 
&c. * siput 
Must sobei 
Mullet banak 
Mutiny * drahka 


Mystery; secret * rahisa 
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Malay. 


lesong. Jav., lesung ; 

Sund., /zsung ; Bat., 
losung ; Mak., as- 
sung; Day., lisong ; 
Bis., dosong 


rimba, forest 
tangis menangis. Jav., 
| Bat., Day., Tag. and 

Bis., tangs 


eee (See Break, 


Change) 


pinggan. (See Basin) 
bunoh. (See Commit 
murder) 


siput. Bat., séput, snail 


bélanak. Jav., dalenak 
derhaka, treachery. 
{Je duraka ; Sund., 
doraka 


rahasia. Kw., ruszya ; 
Mak., rahastya 


(To be continued. ) 


es 


ERRATUM. 


Page 335, sub voce Bucket, for “ Hindustani, baldi,” sead ‘‘ Hindustani, 


baldi and balti, from aes Portuguese balde.”’ 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, FOR THE YEAR 1880. 


[ The following report, being of permanent scientific value, is here reprint- 
ed from the Government Gazette. Hd. | 

1. The report for the year 1885 gives the results of the 
observations taken at Singapore, Penang, Province Welles- 
ley and Malacea, and embraces the following meteorological 
elements :— 

IT. Atmospheric Pressure. 
It. Temperature of Air. 

Tif. Temperature of Solar Radiation. 

iV. Temperature of Grass, Nocturnal Radiation. 
V. Humidity. 

Vi. Wind, Direction and Velocity. 

Vil Rainfall. 

2. Annual abstracts of the observations, taken at the 
four recording stations are attached, as are also the annual 
registers of rainfall. 

3. The accompanying charts shew the mean annual pres- 
sure, temperature, rainfall, and the number of days on which 
rain fell at Singapore, from 1870 to 1885. These tables are 
interesting, and gain in importance every year. 

4. I regret that some of the registers shew a few un- 
avoidable interruptions, but care will be taken in future that 
these returns be made as complete as possible. 


Atmospheric Pressure. 


kein | Range | Mean 
Stations, 5 Date. Lowest.) Date. for the | for the 


est. 
year. | year. 
Inches. | Inches. Inches.} Inches. 
Singapore, ...| 30.088 \22nd Jan.! ZO OSi2Gthy a Oct POG 2OSs9 
Penang, Paleusor bhiodamie 29.702 ikon Wee: 102} 29.972 


i 
29.999 |2ist Jan.| 29.611/10th June} .073) 29.833 


P. Weilesley, 
Malacca, | 20.908 20th Oct.) 29.702) 9th June .073) 29.860 
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5. The highest barometrical pressure (30.197 inches) was 
recorded in Penang on the 7th January, and the lowest 
(29.611) at Province Wellesley on the 10th June. These 
two Settlements also registered the highest and lowest mean, 
viz., 29.972 and 29.833 inches, respectively. 


Temperature of Avr. 


: Hich Mean 
Stations. sat, | Date. jLowest. Date. | Range.|for the 
ae year 
Roe on © op. | oR 
Singapore, 92.0 |24th May) 63.4 (10th Feb.) 14.9 81.7 
Penang, 96.5 |l4th June 70.0 (10th Jan.) 14.5 82.7 
Pe. Wellesley, .. | 98.0 | 9th Jan.) 65.5 [28th Heb." 18 83.5 
Malacca, 96.0 |l8th June} 69.0 |15th Jan) 148 $2.3 


2 


6. The highest temperature (98.0°R.) was observed at 
Province Wellesley on the 9th January, and the lowest 
(63.4°F.) at Singapore on the 10th February, the lowest 
mean was also recorded at the latter Settlement, but in all, 
the mean temperature for 1855 is shehtly higher than that 
for 1884. 


Temperature of Solar Radiation. 
qi 


Mean for 

Stations. Highest.| Date. | Lowest.| Date. |the year. 
ee ie 2 oF, oF. 
Singapore, 161.6 |25th Mar.) 91:3 | 9th Awes ialased 
Penang. 159.0 | 2nd Feb. 90.1 [27th June} 145.7 
Province Wellesley.. 163.0 | 5th Jan. 90:0 | 7th Ades lee 
Malacca, 175.0 |14th Feb.| 125.0 |16th May 156.1 


7. The highest temperature of the sun’s rays (175.0°F.) 
was observed at Malacca on the 14th February, and the 
lowest (90.0°E.) was recorded on the 7th August at Province 
Wellesley ; the lowest mean, viz., 140.1 was registered at 
the same station. 
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Temperature of Grass, Nocturnal Radiation. 
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Stations. Highest.| Date. 
an = =e 
Singapore, 74.9 27th July 
Penang, Not ob 
Province Weile sley,. 76.5 |12th Aug.| 
Malacca al V4.0 27th Miay-| 
8. 


Lowest. 


OF 


54.5 
served. 
63.5 
66.0 


Date. 
10th Feb. 


28th Feb. | 
2nd Mar. 


Mean for 


ithe year. 


oA ike 
69.1 


70.0 
Cled 


The highest temperature on grass (76.5°F.) was ob- 


served on the 12th August at Province Wellesley, and the 
lowest (54.5°H.) at Singapore on the 10th February. At 
this station also was recorded the lowest mean, viz, 69.1°F. 


Humidity. 

Stations. Highest.) Date. | Lowest.| Date. tienes aah 

the year. 
leo % % 
Singapore, | 98 |13th Feb. 50 15th June 79 
Penang, a Use|) Sle 2Asuc: Al 26th Jan. 16 
Province Wellesle ey,. 100 |Lloth Aug. 89 | 8th Feb. 78 
Malacca, | LOO |28th May 30 ieee Jan. 34. 


oF Whe: hiehest percentage of humidity (100%) was ob- 
served at Province Wellesley nnd Malacca, on the 10th August 


spinel 


he oo per 
January, and the highest mean per centage, V1Z.. 


LO; 


Sth May, respectively. At the latter Settlement, also, 
centage was recorded, viz., 


386% on the 15th 


Wind, Direction and Velocity. 


part of ae) the wind was easterly. 


Wy 


A 


ste 


1s 


N 


84.9%. 


From January to March, the wind blew from the N. E. 
and occasionally from the N. N. HE. and N. In the early 
he 8S. W. Monsoon appeared in the latter part of 
April, and, with but slight variations from 8. H., 
steady sat October. 
able, sometimes W. and at times W.5S. 
December ushered in the N. E. Monsoon with occa- 
sional winds from the N. N. W. and N, W, 


continued 
“In November, the winds were yari- 
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ieee following table shews a summary of the wind 
direction ue Singapore during the year 1885 :— 


| | | 
| ee . 
eeealates | | | S | (ee 
S 5 Se d Sal aes Ol ais ® o 
f12(8| 8/8) 8 2) 2) ooo 
I>! leit lain ls |4\inlo Ae 
| | 
North, Siva eaecihe ape: esl ee 4} 4 
NINE B10) 00 ee _| do 
Ne 59) 36| 2° Soca ieee 30 
E.L.N.E 1 Z| Dl, Oe eae | ce de 7 Sa 
East, 1} 8} 12] 15} 20, 6| 2} ol) ee 
#.S.E., | 4, 4. 4 9 #38 Dy Ol anaes if 
S.E., le | ee | Qt. SE St a) ae "Shee 
S.8.E., Aa dee TS 1 BE 8h 10) > 72 6) Seats eee ee 
South, Se haircare Dl Sees chart i 3 3 “4 
6.5. W., Bs eae OU nos Bale ell) eee |e Les 5 4. if 
©. W. iL eee 9| 21) 18). 44) 48) 23) 24s 
W.S.W., if if Li. oe Ne el ee 5 Act eee 
West, it ee TR tlie 6 
W.N.W. ] ia 33; alee 2 2 
is We uy Re Se ea Dees 7 i! 
N.N.W yall 1 2] 3 j 2 4, 135 
Cahn, D3 D5) ON a4 OA. kG | 14) 20) 29) 35 23 
| | 


Singapore. 

14, The velocity of the wind was registered during nine 
months of the year only, owing to the anemometer having 
gone out of repair; during the other three months no obser- 
vations were eee The mean velocity for this period was 
113 miles, and the greatest in 24 hours was 263 miles on the 
Sth March. 

Penang and Province Wellesley. 

15. During the year 1885, no observations of the direc- 
tion and velocity of the wind were taken. We hope next 
year to have this omission rectified. 

Malacca. 

16. The N. HE. wind ee iled from January to April, and 
again from November to December. During the other 
months of the year, the wind was generally 8S. W. 

17. The mean velocity of the wind during the twelve 


©) 
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months was 183 miles, and the greatest velocity in any one 
day was 470 miles. 


Rawmfall. 


18. The total number of registering stations in the Straits 
auras the year 1885 was 29, being 18 over the number in 
1884. Highteen of these, viz., 7 in Singapore, 3 in Penang, 
5 in Province Wellesley and 3 ‘in M alacca, ceanied complete 
returns ; the remaining 11 furnishing theirs only incomplete- 
ly. At Singapore, new stations were started during the year 
at the Botanic Gar dens, Neidpath, Chasseriau’s Estate and 
Bukit Timah, but, owing to the absence of the official in 
charge of the last-named station, the observation had to be 
discontinued in September. 

19. At the beginning of the year, the station at the Leper 
Asylum, Pulau Jeraj jah, which hitherto furnished returns 
for Penang, was placed under the supervision of the Colonial 
Surgeon, Province Wellesley, and the observations there 
have since been embodied in the returns of that Settlement. 
A new station will shortly be opened at Bahk Pulau, Penang, 
which is much required. 

20. At Province Wellesley, no new stations were opened 
during the year, the four registering stations at the District 
Hospitals and the one at the Leper Island being found to 
be ample. 

21. In Malacca, seven new stations were started in the 
course of the year 1885, in different situations, and a few 
more will be opened in 1886. Mr, Hervey, the Resident 
Councillor, takes a keen interest on the subject of the rain- 
fall at this Settlement, and 1 am obliged to him for sugges- 
tions as too the best Icalities for having them. 

Singapore. — 

22. On the whole, the year 1885 was a very dry one, it 
beinc’, leaving out 1877, among the driest on record. The 
mean fall for the year was 67. 32 inc ches only, and the number 
of days on which rain fell, 134 

93. The maximum fall (16.37 inches) occurred in Decem- 
be at the Sepoy Lines, and on the 20th of the same month, 
at the same station, was recorded the greatest fall in 24 
hours, viz., 6.10 inches. The minimum fall in any one 
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month was that registered at the Water-Works Reservoir, 
Thompson Road, viz., 0.63 inches. 


24, As already noticed by others, it is interesting to 
study the Singapore tables of rainfall, and to observe how 
every few years, varying apparently from 8 to 10, we have 
a very large annual fall of rain, and a smaller fall, though 
still above the average, about every five years. Such 
seems, at least, to be the more or less general result, if we 
look at the records from their very commencement until now. 

25. What degree of influence the forest denudation 
happily now checked), which has been going on here for 
some years, has had on our rainfall, it is difficult to say, but 
considering the situation of Singapore island relatively to 
the two monsoons, and the very few nills we have high 
enough to affect much the rain-bearine clouds, I do not 
think it has been very great. 

26. That, however, forest desiccation does influence rain- 
fall materially, there can be little doubt. Of this, many 
proofs now exist, but in further confirmation may be quoted 
an article which appeared early in this year in an Hast Ame- 
rican paper called the Southern Bivouac upon the forest 
destruction which has been going on recently in that country 
The writing is clothed in the tall but quaint and pithy lan- 
ouage of a Transatlantic cousin, whose view, though pessi- 
mistic, doubtless yet contains much truth. It is headed 
‘Forest Desiccation ” and runs thus :— 

“Tf the progress of tree destruction in the Western 
Alleghanies, should continue at the present rate, the yearly 
inundations of the Ohio valley will soon assume an appalling 
aspect, and ere lone the scenes of the river suburbs of Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati will repeat themselves at Nashville and 
Chattanooga, while the summers will become hotter and 
drier. In the Gulf States, the work of desiccation has made 
alarming advances, brooks and streams shrink from year to 
year, and warm summers expose the gravel of river beds 
which fifty years ago could hardly be touched by the keels 
of heavy laden ves sels. Eas$ America is drying up; even 
in the paradise of the blue grass region, the fallin of springs 
has driven many stock-raisers with their herds to the 
mountains,” 
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Penang. 


27. During the first five months of the year, the fall was 
unusually small, but was compensated however by heavy 
falls during the last seven months consecutively. The mean 
for the year is 110.81, as compared with 86.02 in 1884, 
shewing an increase of 24 79 inches. 

28. The greatest fall in 24 hours was recorded on 12th 
July, viz., 6.93 inches at Government Hill. At this station 
there was also recorded the greatest fall in any one month, 
viz., 28.89 inches in September. The smallest fall on record 
is 0.27 inches, which was in January, and at the Central 
Prison. 

Province Wellesley. 

29, The rainfall at this Settlement during 1885 was 
heavy, 106.29 inches was the mean, acvainst 80. 60 in the 
previous year. The greatest fall in 24 hours was 5.60 inches 
at Bertam on 14th October. The driest month was January. 
No rain was registered at Butterworth and Pulau Jerajah, 
and the mean fall recorded at the other stations for the 
month was only 1.62 inches. October seems to have been 
the wettest month, the record shewing 21.03 inches. 

Malacca. 

30. The mean fall registered at the three stations where 
the returns were complete was 67.71 inches, being 10 inches 
less than that for 1884. The driest month was Mebruary, 
when the mean fall was 0.75 inches only. The maximum 
fall was in October; 14.32 inches of rain fell at Kandane. 

31. The ereatest fallin 24 hours was 4.29 inches on the 
15th October at the same station. 

32. ‘The following brief notes on the general state of the 
weather in the Straits will be found interestine. 

33. ‘The month of January was dry, more so in Province. 
Wellesley. In Singapore, although the days were hot and 
dry, the nights were cool and refreshing. Those in January 
were the coldest on record. From the 9th to the 14th in 
particular, the minimum temperature fell from 69.9°F. to 
63.9°F., with a corresponding fall of the grass radiation 
thermometer, the lowest recorded on the latter instrument 
being 59.9°F. on the 14th January. This low temperature 
was also observed on reliable independent testimony at Johor, 
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and at the time formed a subject of common talk among 
the residents. ~ In February, there was a small amount of 
rain at Singapore, but the days and nights were cool. The 
minimum temperature at night was low, 63.4 being register- 
edonthe 10th. In Penang, Province Wellesley and Malacea, 
it was avery dry month. in Singapore, March was remarkable 
for a long a ought. No rain fell in the last sixteen days of 
the month, and the total fall registered was only 1.17 inches 
at Kampong Kerbau. ifn Penang, it was very dry, and so 

also in the other Settlements. There was a fair amount of 
rainfall in all the Settlements during the months of April 
and May; June and July were wet months throughout, 
August was somewhat dry in Singapore, and in Malacea, 
principally at Kandang, Kessang and Nyalas, but in 
Penang and Province Wellesle ey, rain was Sioeeodene sep- 
tember was a dry month in certain parts of Singapore, but 
in the districts cf Teluk Blangah and Sepoy Lines, rain was 
heavy, sv also in Province Wellesley and Malacca. October 

was unsually dry in Singapore, but abundant rain fell in . 
other Settlements. November and December were wet 
months throughout the Straits, there being abundant rain. 

On the night of the 12th and one or two nights following, 
an unusual number of meteors were observed. This pheno- 
menon was also seen in other parts of the globe. 

34. I take this opportunity of tendering my thanks, in 
connection with the registration of rainfall ‘at Sineapore, to 
Messrs. GEIGER, Kwrann, McRircnigz, St. Vincent B. Down, 
and CANTLEY, io their camel! LUE ions of monthly 
returns of rainfall registered ae the P. & O. Co.’s Depor 
Killiney Hstate, Water-Works Reserv roir, Thompson Road, 
Neidpath and the Botanic Gardens, respectively. 


T. IRVINE ROWELL, ».p., 
Principal Civil Medical Officer, S. 8. 


Singayore, s0th January, 1856, 
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Annual Abstract of Meteorological Observations taken at the Kampong Kerlau Observatory, Singapor:, for the year 1885, 
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Annwal Abstruct of Meteorological Observations, Penang, for the year 1885. 
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Annual Abstract of Meteorological Observations, Province Wellesley, for the year 1885 
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Annual Abstract of Meteorological Observations, Malacca, for the year 1885. 
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Annual Abstract of Rainfall as observed at Singapore and Penang, during the year 1885. 
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Annual Abstract of Rainfall, as observed at Province Wellesley and Malacca, during the year 1885. 
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Ohart shewing the Mean Annual Range of Temperature at Singapore from 1870 to 1885. 
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Chart shewing the Range of Mean Annual number of rainy days in Singapore from 1870 to 1885. 
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Chart shewing the Rang: of Mean Annual Rainfull at Singapore Jrom 1870 to 1885. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


BOTANY AND MALAY. 


The Revd. B. Scortsccuini has. sent the following Note 
dated Thaipeng, 26th January, 1886, for publication :— 


“Kindly give me leave to set at rest the identity of the 
plant which Mr. Swetrennam refers to in his journal across 
the Malay Peninsula, as printed in Journal No. 138 of the Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, p. 13. In this paper, the 
plant is called by the native name of Memplas, and in an 
editorial note an effort is made to identify it with some kind 
of Michelia. Allow me to say, that most decidedly it cannot 
be a Michelia. The few known Michelias, and the fewer 
that are known in the Peninsula, are large trees, with a 
rather smooth foliage and have solitary flowers. Those des- 
cribed by Mr. SwetrenHAM are by no means large trees, the 
foliage feels exactly hike sand-paper, and to this purpose in 
many places it is used. I am in a position to state that the 
plant to which Mr. Swerrzenyam alludesis Delima sarmentosa, 
L.,avery common sarmentose plant, which generally makes its 
appearance among secondary growth in the low lands.” 


“ T would not have troubled you to set right this point of 
nomenclature, were it not for the many mistakes which are 
apt to creep in between Malayan names of plants, and their cor- 
responding scientific names. Lately I had occasion to note 
an error of this kind in reference to the plant which, among 
Malays, goes by the name of Ikan tuba. It is well known how 
Malays and other people make use of a certain part of some 
plant to stupefy and catch fish by poisoning the water with 
it. This substance in Tamil is called Walsura, in Malay Ikan 
tuba. It isnot yielded by the same plant. The fruit and 
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root of Randia dumetorum, Lamk, which is rather common 
through India, Java and Sumatra, and which it is well to 
record now from the Malayan Peninsula, as I have found it 
erowing in the Kinta district, is used as a fish-poison. Walsura 
piscidia, Roxb, is much used for the same purpose,so 1s Anamirta 
cocculus, W. ‘A. , commonly called by former botanists Menis- 
permum pocculs: L., to which Malays give the name ot [han 
tuba, as ikan tuba would go to signify anything that kills fish. 
This name being appropriated to Anamirta cocculus in works 
which speak of Malayan usages, is not so exclusive as to be 
taken to signify no other plant having the same properties. 
From the fact, therefore, that a plant is ¢kan tuba, we cannot 
legitimately conclude that it is Mentspermum cocculus, L., and 
soit was not Jenispermum cocculus or more rightly Anamirta 
cocculus, the plant which had appended to it the vernacular 
name of Ikan tuba and the scientific name Menispermum coc- 
culus. Any slight acquaintance with the order of Menisper- 
mace would have persuaded a simple tyro in botanical science 
that the specimens, although devoid of fruit or flowers, and 
representing only the foliage, could not belong to any Menis- 
permiad. Pinnated leaves as the specimens showed, do not 
indeed, even as an exception, occur in any Menispermaceous 
form. I would be rather inclined to refer the plant in ques- 
tion to some Derris among the Leguwminose. It is very in- 
teresting to know that besides the Anamirta cocculus, there is 
another J/kan tuba just as effectual as the very Anamirta. It 
would give me great pleasure, were any person so kind as to 
communicate some flowering or fruiting specimens, or, better 
still, both, in order to refer the plant to its natural order 
and specific position.” 


[It sometimes happens that the authors of papers pub- 
lished in this Journal use Malay words without translation 
or explanation. Such a practice, if general, would be found 
inconvenient by many readers of the Journal who do not 
understand Malay. It falls to the editor (the Honorary 
Secretary) to insert translations and, where no English equi- 
valent of a word (e. g., a tree or plant) exists, the botanical 
name has sometimes been given on the authority of good 
dictionaries. 
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No one is likely to disagree with the general proposition | 
that the same native name may be applied to a variety of 
trees or plants possessed of similar properties, and that, in 
consequence of this rough classification it is unsafe to decide, 
from the mere fact of the use of the generic native appella- 
tion, which individual, out of several varieties, is intended to 
be meant. But if Malay scholars in the Straits have much 
to learn of botany, botanists, on the other hand, have to guard 
against errors resulting from wart of knowledge of the native 
language. In Mr. Scorrreccuinr’s letter a plant is repeatedly 
described, incorrectly, as zkan tuba. He has evidently been 
misled by some similarity in sound between zkan, fish, and 
akar, root. Tuba is the plant, akar tuba, the tuba root, (the 
portion used by the Malays for stupefying fish), while ¢wba tkan, 
or menuba ikan, means to kill fish with tuba. Ikan tuba, it 
there were such an expression, could only be the designation 


of a kind of fish “ the tuba fish.’’—Eb. | 


fats Leh MIDESUMATKRA EXPEDITION: 


Mr. Vaw Hasseut writes from Batavia as follows under 
date February loth, 1886 :— 


“Tn reply to the editor’s note, which precedes the transal- 
tion of the account I gave at the third International Geogra- 
phical Congress at Venice, Septem ber, 1881, of the object and 
the results of a Dutch expedition into the interior of Sumatra 
in the years 1877, 1878 and 1879, I have the honour hereby 
to inform you that not only I do not in the least object to the 
said translation being published, but, on the contrary, appre- 
ciate its being spread ; for it is my earnest desire that both 
object and results of that Dutch expedition, which I am con- 
fident did much towards increasing our knowledge of the 
interior of Sumatra, may become more generally known also 
<< your countrymen.” 


“In the account given by me at Venice, I had to record 
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the death of our fellow-explorer, the Naval Officer Mr. Scoouw 
SANTVvoorRT; in these lines I find occasion to record the death 
of another of our fellow-travellers, that of my highly esteemed 
and beloved friend Mr. D. D. Vern, Civil Engineer, who died 
the 19th of May, 1885, near the Kalahanla River, near Ben- 
guella, S. W. Coast of Africa.” 


‘Some time after his return home from Senin he resolved 
on exploring another part of the world, and he chose the 
Cunene River as the object for his researches.”’ 


“ Being a man of great character, who to much learning 
joined a firm will and the power both mental and physical to 
execute what he undertook, Mr. Vern, once resolved, had his 
expedition entirely got up and fully equipped in less than a 
year’s time.”’ 


“The 7th of December, 1884, he arrived at Mossamedes, 
where his travelling companions, Messrs. P. J. vaN DeR KELLEN 
and Ll. J. Gopprrrot, had arrived some short time previous to 


himself.’’ 


“It has not been permitted to this valiant explorer to 
achieve what he had begun. The climate was fatal to him, 
his bodily strength soon gave way, and he died, as a man of 
his character and of his uncommon zeal might die, in the 
midst of his labours, engaged in the fulfilment of the task he 
had undertaken.” 


“T lost in Mr. Veru a noble and dear friend, Holland an 
explorer of rare learning and valour, who, had he been spared, 
might yet have rendered great services to his country,” 


NATIONALITIES OF THE INDO-CHINESE REGION: 


The following sketch of the distribution of the Indo- 
Chinese races and of the nature and extent of Indian influence 
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in the further East, occurs in an article on “ Burma, Past 
and Present,’’ in the Quarterly Review for January, 1886.—EbD. 


“ Assuming a descent in remote ages of the nations occu- 
pying the Indo-Chinese region from beyond the great plateau, 
perhaps most of them through China, we must assign to the 
Malays (if they are to be included) the earliest date. They 
seem to have left upon the continent as their nearest kin the 
Tsiams, or people of Champa, in the extreme south-east, if 
these were not rather a reflux of colonization from the islands. 
To an early wave of migration southward perhaps belong also 
the Méns (Talaings, as the Burmese have taught us to style 
them), that is, the people of Pegu, whom some have supposed, 
owing to linguistic indications, to have found their way south 
through India itself; then the Khmer, or Cambojans, occupy- 
ing the lower valley and delta of the Mekong ; and the Anam, 
or people of Cochin China. Then come the MMramma, or 
Burman race, apparently descending the Irawaddy, pressing 
before them the Mons into the delta, the Khyens and like 
tribes into the adjoining mountains. One great branch of the 
Burman race, by themselves reckoned the elder, passed over 
the mountains to the shores of the Bay of Bengal, shores 
which, according to their traditions, they found occupied by 
Bilis or Rakkas; that is, by cannibal monsters, from whom 
in after days the country got its name of Rakain or Aracan. 
Later still, perhaps, succeeded the great family of the Lao, 
Thai, or Shans, who have stiil congeners in Southern China, 
and who occupied the plateau of Yunnan, the middle basin of 
the Mekong, and the upper part of the Menam. In latter 
days this race has flowed back upon the Upper Irawaddy, even 
to the Brahmaputra, and has spread south to the coasts of the 
Malay Peuinsula and of Siam ; the kingdom bearing the latter 
name having been established by a branch of the race. 


As usual, the course of occupation has mainly followed 
the line of the great rivers, those highways of the early world ; 
and their valleys and deltas have become the seat of the more 
civilized monarchies. Thus the Burmese still occupy the 
Irawaddy basin, and the coast-plains of Aracan. Sixty years 
ago, the whole race were united under one native monarchy. 
The latest of an intermittent series of events, since then, has 


& 
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united them once more under a single sovereign, but this time 
in the person of Queen Victoria. The Anamites who occupy 
the eastern shores are claimed also, though with more doubt- 
ful realization, to be under the one dominion, whether as 
sovereignty or protectorate, of the French Republic. Between 
these two are the great Siam race, whose settlements, spread 
with intervals from the banks of the Brahmaputra to the coasts 
ofthe Malay Peninsula, and down the Mekong, nearly to the 
delta, are divided: under an infinity of petty princes, and 
claimed as tributaries by a variety of sovereign governments ; 
everywhere displaying a fair amount of civilization, though in 
decay, everywhere possessed of letters, everywhere, except in 
Assam (which they first entered in the thirteenth century), 
followers of Buddha, and everywhere speaking substantially 
the same language. Siam is now the only independent State 
of the race. The Talaings, the Khmer, the T'siam, have been 
famous in their day; but they are now shrunken and decayed, 
and are being gradually absorbed by races of greater vitality. 


The chief nationalities that we have named have played in 
the history of Indo-China the part which England, France, 
Germany, and Spain, have played on the Continent of Europe. 
Most of them have stood forth under considerable monarchies 
for more than a thousand years, some of them much more. 
All their countries have in turn (some, such as Burma, again 
and again) been the seat cf conquering empires, extending 
their grasp, in some instances, almost from sea to sea ; and all 
in turn have been the subjects of vast disaster. But besides 
these more prominent races, there are many of inferior im- 
portance, whom we generally characterize as ‘ wild tribes.7 
Some of them are inferior to the ‘ civilized races, on whom 
they border, only in the absence of a written language; whilst 
others are head-hunters in a low depth of savagery. Some are 
as elaborate in tne culture of their rice-terraces as the Chinese ; 
others migrate in the forest from site to site, burning down at 
each remove new areas of jungle, on which to carry out their 
rude hand-husbandry. 


Among these ‘uncivilized’ tribes, none are more worthy 
of note and interest than those known conjointly as Karens, 
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occupying sparse settlements in Pegu (though also far beyond 
its limits eastward), of whom so many have in our own time 
become Christians under American teaching. They were 
notable, even before this closer claim on our interest arose, 
for their remarkable traditions, both religious and historical. 
The latter related how, on their migration from the north, 
they found the Shans in possession of the territory to which 
they themselves were bound—perhaps the Upper Menam 
basin. And the Karens cursed them, saying, ‘ Dwell ye in 
the dividing of countries ;’ the applicability of which is inter- 
preted by what has already been said of the Shans. 


We spoke above of the early traces of Hindoo influence. 
How and when this began we have no real knowledge. But 
that it was flowing out in pulses eastward from an early date, 
and apparently long before our era, there can be no question. 


Buddhism undoubtedly, with its zealous propaganda, was 
a most powerful agent in the spread of Indian influence among 
the Indo-Chinese nations ; but possibly that influence had been 
felt at a much earlier date. If we go back to the oldest record 
we possess of geographical detail in this region—the course, as 
tabulated in Ptolemy, of a coasting-voyage from Argyré to the 
Sine, that is, from Aracan to the beginning of China—we 
shall find the continent and islands studded with names of 
which nearly a score are of manifest or probable Indian origin. 
Still, it is possible, that these names were given subsequently 
to the first movement of Buddhism in this direction; for it is 
recorded, that after the third Buddhist synod, held at the city 
of Pataliputra (or Palibothra), now Patna, as early as B.c. 241, 
Sena and Uttara were despatched on a mission to propagate 
the doctrine in the Suvarna Bhumi, or Golden Land, that is, 
Thahtun, near Martaban. Probably a later and larger wave 
of influence, and even of migration, took place in the first 
centuries of the Christian era ; for it is remakable that most of 
the nations of the further East, that have been tinged by Indian 
civilization, recognize the Indian era of Salivahana, which 
begins with the year 78 of our reckoning. 


Later still, about the fifth century, we recognize in the 
coincident traditions of the nations a new efflux of action in 
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the same direction; but this time it comes, not from Conti- 
nental India, but from Ceylon, an island which, though tho- 
roughly Indianized in religion and manners, has yet some 
remarkable affinities with the further East. This last impulse 
has never entirely worn out; and as the Western world in 
general has looked to Rome, and the Russian world to Con- 
stantinople, rather than to Jerusalem, as the immediate seats 
of ecclesiastical sanctity, so these Indo-Chinese nations look 
still, in a degree, to Ceylon as the metropolis of their faith. 


We have spoken of the Indian influence that can be traced 
largely, not only in religion, but in manners, architecture, and 
nomenclature ; and indeed the foreign religion necessarily © 
affects all of these. Throughout the hundred principalities 
and kingdoms of Indo-China we find, in the etiquette of 
royalty, in the forms of royal palaces and of court ceremonial, 
an extraordinary identity, pointing to ancient Hindoo usage ; 
the titles of the princes and dignitaries almost universally 
embrace sonorous terms of Sanskrit, or rather of Pali (bearing 
to Sanskrit much the same relation that Italian does to Latin), 
that dialect in which the sacred books are read in een)! in 
Burma, Siam, and Camboja.* 


As regards nomenclature, we hear from the Chinese tra- 
veller Hiouen Thsang (c. 640), of the existence in this region 
of great kingdoms bearing Hindoo designations, such as 
Dvaravati, Ramanadvipa, and Maha-Champa. The last, a 
name hardly quite extinct yet in the South of Cochin China. 
was borrowed from a famous Indian State upon the Ganges ; 
Camboja was named from a region beyond the Indus ; another 
region in the same quarter, Gandhara, the Gandarites of Ptolemy, 
namely, the country round Peshawar, lent its name to Yunnan, 
now a province of China, but still bearing in Burmese state ~ 
papers the classic Indian title; Ayodhya, the ancient city of 
Rama, from which is corrupted our modern Oudh, gave its 


*In Java, where there are all the like traces of Indian influence, only in 
more ample measure, we find the very title of Avya, ie., ‘ Noble or Excellent,’ 
which has been adopted as the distinctive note of our Inde-Germanic races, 
assumed by every one claiming nobility, among a people in blood and 
character so diverse from our own. 
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name to great cities both in Siam (Yuthia or Yudhya), and in 
Java (Djokjo of the Dutch); Irawaddy, the great river of 
Burma, is but another Airavati, that river-name of the Punjab 
which the historians of Alexander grecized as Hydraotes ; 
Amarapura (‘City of the Immortals’ ), which was the capital 
of Burma twenty-five years ago, is equally Indian; and Man- 
dalay itself, of now familiar sound, properly the name of a 
conical isolated hill overlooking the city, probably represents 
Mandara, the sacred hill of Hindoo fable, which served the 
gods as a churning-staff at the churning of the sea. 


But it is in the great architectural remains scattered over 
this region that we find the most striking testimony to Indian 
influence. The native races are, none of them, addicted to 
architecture in solid materials. Yet, in nearly all these coun- 
tries we find remains of an elaborate and grandiose architecture 
devoted to religious purposes. Such in Java are the ancient 
temples of hewn stone, including the extraordinary pyramid of 
sculptured terraces called Boro Bodor. In Burma we find 
edifices of fine brickwork, especially in the remains of the 
great medizval city of Pagan on the Irawaddy, whose ruins 
cover many square miles, and still exhibit majestic structures, 
rising, some of them, to a height of nearly 200 feet. Others, 
also of brick, exist in the dense jungles which cover the remains 
of Yudhyaonthe Menam. Andwithin the last quarter-century 
we have become acquainted with the countless and vast 
remains of Cambojan architecture; immense temples, with 
corridors and enclosures of hewn stone, and furlongs of sculp- 
tured bas-relief. Latest of all, we are exploring medieval 
remains in Pegu; which have been at our doors, as it were, 
since 1853. Each series of remains has its own peculiarities, 
but often there are close resemblances of general design, and 
in the ornamental detail there is throughout much approxi- 
mation to identity of character ; and that is Indian.” 
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OR LENT Aro vier sr ee 


The following Note has been received by the Society 
regarding a proposed collection of the Musical Instruments, 
and Literature of all Oriental and Extra-European nations, 
to be deposited in the University of Oxford, for the benefit 
of Musical students, and for the advancement of Science :— 


It is proposed. to establish at the University of Oxford, a 
complete and exhaustive collection of all the musical instru- 
ments used throughout the world by the Oriental and Extra- 
European nations, and to accompany this collection by such 
a mass of information, that the facts regarding the music of 
these nations may be collected, and laid before the musical ~ 
student in a concise and intelligible form. A thorough in- 
vestigation into the Sacred and Secular Music of Oriental 
nations, forms a subject so vast, that it would be impossible 
for one man to attempt to undertake it. It is hoped however 
that with the assistance of the various European musicians, 
resident in Eastern countries, a collection of information may 
be made and stored, from which a comprehensive text book, 
may be afterwards compiled. For that purpose a series of 
circulars are herewith issued, and a careful reply to each ques- 
tion earnestly solicited. 

These questions, were, with a few exceptions drawn up 
by the late Mr. Cart Eneex, for “ The British Association 
for the Advancement of Science,” and a study of his works 
on National Music, would greatly assist the investigator. Ex- 
cellent specimens of the manner in which Oriental music should 
be written in Evropean notation will be found on pages 28-382, 
and 344, of his “ Study of National Music.” 


It is needless for me to point out the many items of ee 
est which occur in such an investigation, nor how useful its 
results will be to the ethnologist, as well as to the musician, but 
the following will show how much that investigation is required. 


The music of the Burmese (highly spoken of by those who 
have heard it), is a sealed book to European musicians; and 
the music of the Hindus, though somewhat better known 
through the efforts of H. H. the Rajah Sir Sourinpro Monun 
Tacore, yet affords a great field for research. 
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Full scores of the Orchestral music of Oriental nations are 
absolutely wanting. 


At Cochin on the Malabar coast, the most interesting re- 
sults might be deduced from a comparison of the Sacred music 
of the White and Black Jews resident there. 


The Sacred music of the Thibetan Buddhists, with their 
double choirs and antiphonal method of singing, forms an- 
other subject of great importance. 


It is a well-known fact, that the more civilised Asiatic 
nations possess treatises on music. Oriental scholars mention 
several of the Hindus. Amuior gives a list of about seventy 
by Chinese authors; and it may be supposed that the Japanese 
are in this subject not behind the Chinese. 


Further, an acquaintance with the musical instruments of 
different nations, is of great importance in the study of 
National music, since the peculiar construction of the instru- 
ments enables us in many instances to ascertain with accuracy 
the characteristic order of intervals, modulations, embellish- 
ments and other such distinctive features prevailing in the 


music of a nation. 


An appeal therefore is made to all musicians, both Euro- 
pean and Orientals, to assist in collecting the facts required ; 
and to all those who are not musicians, that they, by their 
rank, or official position, may afford to the musical collectors, 
opportunities for access to music they would not ordinarily 
hear, and to musicians with whom they would not ordinarily 
meet; and also that by collecting and presenting to the 
University, treatises on, and manuscripts of, the music: an 
exhaustive and complete collection of the musical instru- 
ments, of the country in which they reside, that may further 
the advancement of that branch of learning. 


In conclusion, I would add a few cautions to the would-be 
collector, in addition to those noted on the circulars. 


All the music should be written down as gathered from the 
mouths of the singers, or from the instruments performed on, 
without any additions, and in any doubtful or peculiar pas- 
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sage an explanation should accompany the score. The place 
where each tune is obtained, should be mentioned, with the 
nationality or tribe of the musician, and the name of the instru- 
ment. Deviations in the tunes, or what may be called differ- 
ent readings, preferred in certain places, should be indicated 
with small notes. 


Particular care should be taken in noting where mixed 
times occur in a piece of music; if there is any doubt about 
the time in which the music is written, mark with a dash 
about the accented notes, making the dash heavier or lighter 
according to the force of the accent. 


- 


In the music of Extra-European nations, ? 4 and other 
strange times occur, for which a look-out should be kept; but 
at the same time care should be taken that the observer is not 
misled into noting them, by pauses, tempo rudato, groups of 
notes in triplets, &c., or by rests occurring in ordinary bars. 

Florid passages of recitative are best left unbarred, the 
gradations of time and accent being carefully noted. 


In dances accompanied by vocal and instrumental music, 
it is sometimes found that the vocal music is in one time, while 
the dance is in another. 


Particular attention should be paid to the music of abori- 
ginal or savage tribes, resident in the country. 


The notes of birds should be noticed, and enquiry should 
be made as to whether their songs are used in music, or 
whether any national airs are deriv ed from their notes. 


All contributors are requested to give their names in full 
and their addresses, legibly written, for future reference. 


All communications should be addressed to 


M. V. PORTMAN, Ese., Mus. Doe, 
Port Buarr, 
The Andaman Islands, 
Bay of Bengal. 
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1. Are the people fond of music? 
2. Is their ear acute for discerning small musical intervals? 
3. Can they easily hit atone whichis sung or played tothem? 
4, Is their voice flexible ? 
5. What is the quality of the voice? Is it loud or soit, 
clear or rough, steady or tremulous ? 
6. What is the usual compass of the voice ? 
7. Which is the prevailing male voice—tenor, barytone, 
or bass ? 
8. Which is the prevailing female voice—soprano or alto? 
9. Do the people generally sing without instrumental ac- 
companiment ? ' 
10. Have they songs performed in chorus by men only, or 
by women only, or by both sexes together ? 
11. Have they any professional singers? If so, describe 
their training and mode of life ? 
12. When the people sing together, do they sing in unison 
or in harmony, or with the occasional introduction 
of some drone accompaniment of the voice ? 


13. Is their singing in regular time, or does it partake of 
the character of the recitative? 


Note.—In answering these questions, the greatest care should be taken, 
by frequent investigation from various people, and on the same point; to give 
the opinion, not of one, but of several competent musicians. 

In taking down their songs in musical notation, no attempt should be made 
to correct any supposed fault on the part of the singer, nor should the music 
be altered or made conformable to European ideas. 

No song should be taken down unless it has been sung on three separate 
occasions, by three different people, and no extraneous harmony or accom- 
paniment, should be added to it. 

Should the people use intervals smaller than semitones, such as } or } tones, 
particular care should be taken to note them down, by writing in notation 
the semitone, next below the tone sung, and writing the fraction above it. 
The more faithfully the peculiarities of the music are preserved, the more 
valuable is the notation. Collections of popular tunes (with the words of the 
airs) are very desirable. 

All collectors are requested to write their name and address legibly at the 
foot of their manuscripts and in answering the questions, to quote the head- 
ing, and the number of the question. 
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14. Have they songs for solo and chorus, or with the air 
for a single voice, and a burden (or refrain) for a 
number of voices ? | 

15. Describe the different kinds of songs which they have 
(such as sacred songs, war songs, love songs, nursery 
songs, &c.) with remarks of the poetry. 

16. Write down in the language of the country, and give 
at the same time, a /iteral English translation of, as 
many of the songs of all classes as you can collect. 

17. Write out, in a similar manner, the libretto of any 
operas, or plays accompanied by music, which they 
may have; and take particular care to mark the 
accent, rythm and metre. 

18. Write down in notation, the exact score of their songs, 
with the instrumental accompaniment, if any. 

19. Have they any books or manuscripts, on the art of 
singing, giving instructions in singing, or any collec- 
tions of songs, with or without music ? 

20. If there is anything noteworthy about their vocal 
music, which has not been noticed in the preceding 
questions, notice it. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


1. What are their instruments of percussion (such as 
drums, castanets, rattles, cymbals, gongs, bells, &c.)? 
Have they instruments of percussion containing sonor- 
ous slabs of wood, glass, stone, metal, &c., upon 
which tunes can be played? Ifso, write down in 
notation, or in letters, the tones emitted by the slabs. 


wo 


Note.—Complete collections of the musical instruments of the various 
Eastern countries, are of the greatest value, and these collections should in- 
clude the instruments, in their different artistic forms, as used by all classes. 

Photographs of musicians playing, both singly and in orchestras, and of 
dancers in every attitude, are also of value. 

Care should be taken to describe exactly the materials of which the differ- 
ent parts of the instruments are made, whether any particular value attaches 
to certain woods, etc.: “andthe botanical name of the wood, as well as the 
native name, should be given. Also whether any particular value is attached 
to certain forms of instrument, and whether there are any makers, of peculiar 
excellence in their craft. 


16. 
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Have they drums, with cords or some other contriv- 
ance, by means of which the parchment can be 
tightened, or slackened at pleasure ? 


Have they drums with definite tones (like our kettle- 
drums) ?; and if so, what are the tones in which 
they are tuned, when two or more are played together ? 


Have they any open hand-drums, with one parchment 
only, like our tambourine ? 


Are the drums beaten with sticks, or with the hands, 
and is there anything peculiar or noteworthy in the 
manner in which they are beaten. 


What wind-instruments (trumpets, flutes, &c.) have 
they ? 

Have they any trumpets with sliding tubes (like the 
trombone) ? 3 

How are the flutes sounded? Is there a plug in the 
mouth-hole ? 

Have they any nose-flutes ? 


What is the number, and the position of the finger- 
holes on the flutes ? 


What tones do the flutes yield if the finger-holes are 
closed in regular succession, upwards, or downwards? 


If the people have the syrinx (or Pandean pipe), ascer- 
tain the series of musical intervals yielded by the tubes. 


Do the people construct wind-instruments, with a 
vibrating reed, or some similar contrivance, inserted 
in the mouth-hole ? 


If they have a reed wind-instrument, observe whether 
the reed is single (like that of the clarionet), or 
double (like that of the oboe) . 


Have they a kind of bag-pipe? 


What musical instruments have they, which are not 
used by them in musical performances, but merely for 
conveying signals, and for such like purposes ? 
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Have they stringed instruments, the strings of which 
are sounded by being twanged with the fingers ? 


Have they any stringed instruments, twanged with a 
plectrum ? 


Have they any stringed instruments beaten with Shicks, 
or hammers (like the dulcimer) ? 


Have they any stringed instruments played with a bow ? 


If there are stringed instruments, with frets on the 
neck (as is the case with our guitar), note down the 
intervals produced by the frets in regular succession. 


What are the substances of which the strings are made ? 


Is there any particular contrivance on some of the in- 
struments in the arrangement, and situation of the 
strings? 

Are there stringed instruments with sympathetic strings 
(1. e., strings placed under those strings which are 
played upon; the sympathetic strings merely serve 
to increase the sonorousness) ? 


What are the musical intervals in which the stringed 
instruments are tuned ? 


Do the people possess any musical instrument of a very 
peculiar construction? If so describe it minutely. 


Give the name of each instrument in the language of 
the country. 


Describe each instrument, and give illustrations if 
possible, showing the exact way, in which the in- 
struments are held and played. 


Give some account of the makers of musical instru- 
ments ; of the woods, metals, hide, gut, hair, and 
other materials they use : of their tools, ete. 


What are the usual adornments and appendages of the 
musical instruments ? 
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32. If there is anything noteworthy, about their musical 
instruments, which has not been alluded to in the 
preceding questions, notice it. 


33. Had the nation at any previous period musical instru- 
ments, different from those now in use? 


34. Have they any books containing descriptions of musical 
instruments, or directions for their construction ? 


COMPOSITIONS. 


1. On what order of intervals is the music of the people 
founded? Is it the diatonic major scale (like ¢, d, 
e, f, g, a, b, c), or the diatonic minor scale (in which 
PCMH Ise Hate CMUSI(C, 1d CL fal. 1.19), 0s, 0.6), Or 
the pentatonic scale (in which the fourth and seventh 
are omitted, thus (c, d, e, g, a, c), or some other 
order of intervals ? 


2. Is the seventh used sharp (e—d), or flat (c—b flat) ? 


3. Does the superfluous second occur in the scale? (In 
the example c, d, e flat, f sharp, g, a fiat, b, c, the 
steps from the third to the fourth, and from the sixth 
to the seventh are superfluous seconds. ) 


Note.—The greatest care should be taken in answering the above ques- 
tions. The music of every nation has certain characteristics of its own. The 
progressions of intervals, the modulations, embellishments, rythmica! effects, 
&e., occurring in the music of extra-Huropean nations are not unfrequently 
too peculiar, to be accurately indicated by means of our musical notation. 
Some additional explanation is therefore required with the notation. In 
writing down the popular tunes of foreign countries on hearing them sung 
or played by the natives, no attempt should be made to rectify anything 
which may appear incorrect to the European ear. The more faithfully the 
apparent defects are preserved, the more valuable is the notation. Attention 
is called to “The Study of National Music” by Mr. CARL ENGEL, in which 
admirable examples of Eastern music committed carefully to European 
notation will be found; notably those on pages 28 & 29 “Cannibal Song of 
the Marquesas Islanders,” and on pages 30, 31 and 32 “Airs of the Zea- 
landers.” A perusal of this work would greatly assist the investigator. 
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Does the music contain progressions in semitones or 
chromatic intervals ? 


Are there Sune ee intervals than semitones, such as 
4 tones, + tones ? 


Are there peculiar progressions in certain intervals, 
which are of frequent occurrence in the tunes? If 
so, what are they ? 


Do the tunes usually conclude in the tonic (the key 
note, or the first interval of the scale)? Or if not, on 
what other interval ? 


Do the tunes contain modulations from one key into 
another? If so, describe the usual modulations ? 


Are there certain rythmical peculiarities predominant 
in the music? If so, what are they? 


Is the time of the music, generally, common time, 
triple time, or irregular ? 


Are there phrases, or passages, in the melodies, which 
are of frequent re-occurrence ? 


Have the airs of the songs re-occurrences of musical 
phrases which are traceable to the form of the 
poetry ? 

Have the people musical compositions which they re- 
gard as very old? and do these compositions exhibit 
the same characteristics which are found in the 
modern ones ? 


Are the compositions generally lively or grave ? 


Describe the Form of the various kinds of musical 
compositions. (Form being taken in its musical 
sense, as Sonata-form, etc.) 


If there is anything noteworthy about their composi- 
tions or manner of composing which has not been 
alluded to in the preceding questions, notice it. 
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1. Have the people musical bands, or orchestras ? 

Which are the instruments generally used in combina- 
tion ? 

3. Which are the instruments commonly used singly ? 

4. What is the number of performers in a properly con- 
stituted band ? 

5. What proportion do the instruments bear to each other 
in a properly constituted band or orchestra; do they 
vary according to the purposes for which the band 
is used ? 

6. Is there a leader of the band? How does he direct 
the performers ? 

7. Does the band play im unison or in harmony ? 


8. Ifvocal music is combined with instrumental music, per- 
formed by the band: is the instrumental accompani- 
ment in unison (or in octaves) with the voices, 

or has it something of its own ? 


9. Is the tempo generally fast or slow? 


10. Are there sudden changes, or gradual changes in the 
tempo ? 


11. Are there changes in the degree of loudness ? 


(12. Do the musicians, on repeating a piece, introduce 
alterations or variations of the theme ? 


13. Do they introduce embellishments ad libitum ? 


14. Mention the occasions (religious ceremonies, social 
and public amusements, celebrations, processions, 
etc.) on which musical performances take place. 


Note.—The full scores of Oriental orchestral music are much to be desired, 
asis also all information regarding their methods of orchestration. 
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Are there military bands? And how are they con- 
stituted ? 


Is music employed to facilitate manual labour ? 


Are there songs, or mstrumental compositions apper- 
taining to particular occupations, or trades ? 


Have the people a national hymn, or an instrumental 
composition, which they perform in honour of their 
sovereign, or in commemoration of some political 
event ? 


Describe minutely the musical performances in re- 
ligious worship, if there are any. 


Have they sacred dances performed in religious cere- 
monies, at funerals, ete. ? 


Have they any war dances, dances of defiance, ete. ? 


Have they any dances, in which they imitate the 
peculiar movements and habits of certain animals, ete. ? 


Are their dances accompanied by musical instruments, 
by singing, or merely by rythmical sounds, such as 
clapping of hands, snapping of fingers, reiterated 
vociferation, «c. ? 


Give a list of all the dances. 


Endeavour to ascertain whether the rhythm of the 
music accompanying the dance is suggested by the 
steps of the dancers, or vice verst.. 


Give if possible ilustrations or photographs of the 
musicians performing on their instruments. 

Give full scores of their operas, theatrical representa- 
tions, religious music, etc. 

Give if possible, illustrations, or photographs of their 
dancers, in every attitude, and combination. 

If there is anything noteworthy about their perform- 


ances, which has not been alluded to in the preceding 
questions, notice it. 
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CULTIVATION. 


Do the people easily learn a melody by ear? 

Have they a good musical memory ? 

Are the children taught music? And if so, how isit 
done ? 

Are there professional musicians ? 

Are there any performers who evince much talent ? 

Are there any minstrels, bards, or reciters of old 
ballads ? 

Are there any professional improvisators ? 

Are there professional musicians of different grades ? 

Who composes the music ? 

Do the musicians follow other professions besides music? 

Are the ministers of religion also musicians, and 
medical men ? 

Have the people some kind of musical notation ? 

Have they written signs for raising and lowering the 
voice in singing, for giving emphasis to certain words 
or phrases, or for similar purposes? If so, describe 
the signs. 

Do they possess treatises on the history, theory, 
etc. of music: instruction books for singing, and 
for playing musical instruments, &c.? If so, givea 
detailed account of their musical literature. 

Havethey musicalinstitutions ? Giveanaccount of them. 

How do the people appreciate their own music ? 

What impression does the music of (ees countries 
produce upon them ? 

Have any particular class (such as sailors) peculiar 
songs of their own? If so, describe them. 

If there is anything noteworthy about their music, 
which has not been alluded to in the preceding 
questions, notice it. 


Note.—A complete collection of the treatises on the music of Eastern 
countries, written by Oriental musicians, is much to be desired. 
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Are there popular traditions respecting the origin of 
. music ? 


Have they any myths about a musical deity, or some 
super-human musician ? 


Have they any legends or fairy-tales in which allusion 
to music is made? Ifso, what are they? 


Have they any tradition about the invention of certain 
favourite musical instruments ? 


Have they any tradition or historical record respecting 
the antiquity of stringed mstruments played with a 
bow ? 


Have they any records respecting their sacred music ? 


Is music believed to possess the power of curing cer- 
tain illnesses ? 


Is music believed to possess the power of enticing and 
taming wild animals? 


Are there popular tunes, or certain rhythmical figures 
in the tunes, which according to tradition have been 
suggested by the songs of birds ? 


If there is anything noteworthy about music which 
has not been alluded to in the preceding questions, 
notice it. 


Notr.—A collection of the national Folk-Lore, would be valuable, in as 
far as it relates to music. 
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SINGAPORE WEATHER IN 1885. 


Dry and wet seasons are, in their effects, even more dis- 
tinguished by the frequency and infrequency of rain than 
by the relative quantity of the rainfall. On this account it is 
my practice, at the close of each year, to make notes of the 
droughts which have characterised it. The rain-gauge registers 
hundredths of an inch, and I note as “droughts” all periods 
of seven consecutive days and upwards without measurable 
rain, and all periods of longer duration with only trifling rainfall. 
I was absent during the exceptionally dry year 1877, but, 
judging from the printed returns for that year, it did not 
surpass 1885 in this respect. The following are my notes for 
the latter year :— 


From 7th to 15th January,—9 days,—only 0.01 inch. 


From 11th to 30th March,—20 days,—only one fall of 
0.06 inch. 


From 14th to 29th August,—16 days,—only 0.09 inch in 
three falls. 


From 5th to 15th September,—11 days,—-only one fall 
of 0.10 inch. 


No measurable Rain. 


From 5th to 12th February, 3 2S days: 
» 16th to 380th March, PUES ose 
»  ldth to 24th April, sre Oye 
» 26th April to 2nd May, euch ayaa 


dsrd to 138th May,—11 days,— 
the fall was only 0.86 inch. 

26th April to 2nd May, 

» 16th to 23rd June, 

, ord July to 3rd August, 

Ist to 9th October, 

,»  2erd to 30th December, 


— 
OWOwaon 
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In fact, November was the only month of the year free 
from drought. It may be added that in January, March, and 
August the monthly fall was less than 2 inches, and in Octo- 
ber less than 3 inches. On the other hand, I registered rain 
in 1885 on 162 days, while in 1877 the number of days at the 
Kandang Kerbau Observatory was only 125. 


It is remarkable that, while the South-west monsoon of 
1885 was exceptionally hot, the nights in January and Feb- 
ruary were, I think, unprecedentedly cold, December, 1884, 
having also been remarkably cold, though the rain, after the 
12th of the month, was very scanty. 


A. KNIGHT. 


FEUDAL TENURE IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


The practice followed in Malacca, during the time that 
that Settlement was a Dutch possession, of obtaining the 
sanction of the Court of Justice to every transfer or trans- 
mission, * was no doubt consequent upon the existence of a 
charge analogous to that made in Batavia, as to lands in the 
vicinity of that town, under a Proclamation of April Ist, 
1627. It will be seen from the annexed note, translated from 
the “ Plakaatboek” of Mr. Van pier CuiJs, that the tenure 
in Batavia was feudal, the Company being the lord, and that 
holders of fiefs originally had to pay one-quarter of the value 
of their holdings every time that the property changed hands. 
This was reduced in 1627 to one-tenth. 


PROCLAMATION ABOUT LANDED-PROPERTY AN: ESTATES. 


Ist April, 1627. All lands and estates both within and 
beyond the jurisdiction of Batavia, already held as fiefs or here- 
after to be granted as such, are declared to be “exempt from 
the name and servitude of fiefs and discharged from feudal ser- 
vices and to be personal, inheritable and allodial properties or 
lands.”’ 


* See Malay Land Tenure—Journal, Straits Branch R. A. 8., No. 13, p. 150. 
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Blocks of land and estates had frequently been granted to 
“residents and Company’s servants’’ under the title and in 
the form of “ fiefs” and on the following terms, namely, that 
with every “licensed alienation”? one-quarter of the value 
of the land had to be paid to the Company. 


This clause and another one which provided for “ certain 
special duties and liabilities’? were evidently found to be 
too severe and to retard the development of agriculture 
round Batavia, and for this reason the Government introduced 
the provision that as to those occupied lands and estates 
“both within and beyond the jurisdiction of this city,” and 
- also as to those lands, estates and gardens which might there- 
after be granted, no greater sum should in future be paid 
than one-tenth of their value, upon each sale or alienation, 
for “seignorial rights ’’ (just lke the house-property within 
the town itself), exclusive of the annual tithe of the fruit 
and crops of such estates and gardens, and that no other 
duties should be leviable. 


The above decree was promulgated in pursuance of a 
Resolution of the Supreme Government of Ist February, 
1627. 


RectLations apouT Estates anp Lanprep Properties, 


WITHIN AND BEYOND THE JURISDICTION OF BaTAvVIa. 


llth April, 1628. The intention of Government in its 
Proclamation of Ist April, 1627, was to bring about the 
amelioration and improvement ‘of landed properties and 
estates, ’’ buv instead of co-operating to obtain that end, many 
land-owners, “‘in order to nourish and satisfy their insatiable 
“ covetousness, had been so bold as to aggravate and to 
“make worse the condition of their lands, by excavating and 
“exhausting them for brick-kilns and otherwise, so much 
“so that, after a few years, the said estates would become 
“ waste, unproductive and useless.” Thence it was prohibited 
to do anything tending to the “ detriment or prejudice” of 
the said properties and estates, under penalty of,— 
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1.—“Loss of the ownership of the said properties and 
“estates, by depriving their proprietors of the title deeds- 
“ oranted to them by the Fiscal and the Bailiff. 


2,—* An arbitrary fine and other punishment,” in such pro- 
portion as seemed called for by the damage inflicted. If any- 
body wanted to dig earth on his property “for making bricks 
or for anything else,” he had to provide himself first with 
“oan order and a regulation of our committee” in order to 
prevent him from “ spoiling ” the property. . 

Land-owrers were obliged “to open up their estates and 
“to keep them clean and in good order lest they should be over- 
‘“‘srown with bushes and jungle and become hiding places 
“ not only of robbers and rascals, but also of tigers and other 
‘carnivorous and hurtful animals, under the same penalty 
“ as above stated.”’ 


Re-INTRODUCTION OF THE SIRIH AND Pinance Farm. 


12th February, 1629. This regulation was issued by the 
Magistrate :—As “ the lately finished war” prevented the said 
farm from being let out, ‘‘ some reasons move their Honours 
at present’ to-grant it for two months (from 14th February 
to 14th April, 1629) to Captain BartHoLomnus DE SaVEDA, 
who alone was allowed to gather and to sell the sirih and 
pinang “growing on all the imprivileged lands and estates, 
and also on those which did not belong to anybody.” 


Transgressors of this order were to be “‘ properly ”’ punished. 


Everybody could grow so much sirih and pinang on private 
land as he liked to do, but he had to sell the whole quantity 
“at first cost of 2 of a real to DE Savepa, who could sell it 
“again at one real and a quarter, for the same measure.” 

The farmer had to station watchmen “ outside the gates to 
“take care of the fulfilment of the said conditions and to 
“ serve everybody.” 

Hp. 
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ASIATIC STUDIES, BY DUTCH SOCIETIES IN 1885. 


_ The Royal Institute of The Hague has, in the past year, done 

much good work in the large area over which its operations 
extend. The following articles of its Journal (Bijdragen tot 
de taal-land-en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie) are of 
interest to our Society :—‘‘ On the Philippine alphabets,” by 
Professor KERN :—this learned paper was suggested by a 
publication on the subject entitled “Contribucion para el estudio 
de los antiguos alfabetos filipinos, por T. H. Parpo ps 
Tavera,” and treats of the affinity of these alphabets to those 
of Sumatra, Java, Celebes and Kamboja. Dr. G. A. WILKEN 
contributes a valuable article on circumcision as dast sed by 
the people of the Indian Archipelago, in which he shews that 
it has nothing to do with the Moslem rite. Lastly, there is a 
legend about Prince Sutan Manancexkérane, in the dialect of 
Manangkarbau (transliterated text, translation and explanatory 
notes), “the most interesting and probably the most archaic 
form of Malay speech. This article, extending over 156 pages, 
is not the least valuable of the materials for the study of that 
dialect that have been supplied by Mr. Van per Toorn, of 
Fort de Kock, inthe Padang district. See for his other 
papers “‘de Indische Gids,”’ 1882, II, pp.742-76, and 1885, IT, 
pp. 1027-34, 1163-78 ; the Batavian “ Tijdschrift,” Vol. XXV, 
pp. 441-59, 466-83, 553-64; Vol. XXVI, pp. 205-33, 514-28 ; 
and the “ Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap,” 
Vol. XLV, 1, where he has given the text, with translation 
and glossary, of another Manangkarbau tale called “ Manjau 
Ari.” In Vol. XLI ofthe same serial is given the tale of 
Princess BALKIs in the same dialect (text, transliteration, trans- 
lation, and notes), edited by Mr. D. Gurtu van Wisk. A 
collection of Manangkarbau conversations, with an introduc- 
tion and glossary, was brought out by Professor PisnaPPEL in 
1872. Since 1875, collections of riddles, pantuns, proverbs 
and other specimens of the dialect have been published in the 
Batavian “ Tijdschrift ” by L. K. Harmsen, Limpure-Brovuwser, 
and J. Hansema (Vol. X XI, pp. 288-94, 480- 533; Vol. ONT, 
pp. 208-81; Vol. XXV, pp. 3887-61, 417-31, 588-52; Vol. 
XXVI, pp. 168-81, 234-55, 564-70) : while the fourth series 
of the Journal of the Institute of The Hague has brought several 
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good contributions to our knowledge of the dialect by 
W. Hooexamer, J. F. Ll. Sconuiper, A. L. van HAssext, 
and J. Hassema (Vol. I, pp. 213-31; Vol. V, pp. 136-505 
Congress Vol., pp. 219-86). Sufficient materials would thus 
appear to be available from which a conspectus of the language 
might be worked out. 

The first volume of “‘ De Indische Gids”’ for last year (pp. 13-59, 
191-242) brings to a conclusion a series of valuable articles, by 
Dr. G. A. WILKEN, on spirit worship as practised by the people 
of Malaysia and Polynesia. It is to be hoped that these papers 
will be published separately, and thus become accessible toa 
larger circle of students. 


The “ Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie” for 1885 has a 
series of papers by J. A. B. Wisgtins, on prisons and forced 
labour in British India and the Dutch Indian possessions. 
Only a few pages (I, 277-80) are given to the Straits Settle- 
ments. 


R. RK. 


FOLK-LORE OF CHINA: 


Tur following circular has been issued by the Local 
Secretary in Hongkong of the Folk-Lore Society of Great Bri- 
tain : 


Hongkong, 7th June, 1886. 


Srr,—Having been appointed to act in this part of the 
world as local Secretary of the Folk-Lore Society of Great 
Britain, it has appeared to me after reflection that the only 
possible way of dealing effectively with the vast field of Folk- 
Lore in China, which has received but slight cultivation at the 
hands of western scholars, is to invite the co-operation of all 
Europeans and Americans resident in China. There can be 
little doubt that, either by their position or influence, they 
could materially ‘contribute towards a thorough investigation 
of a subject which is daily becoming of greater interest, and 
which is gradually assuming a place of no small importance 
among other branches of science. 
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The Folk-Lore of China is not only a study of great in- 
terest in itself, but the mass of materials it contains will, after 
careful collection and discrimination, be of great scientific 
value for purposes of comparative Folk-Lore. No attempt has 
ever been made to deal with this subject as a whole. What 
littie has been written has, with a few notable exceptions, 
been generally of a local character. What is now proposed’ 
is to endeavour to obtain, as faras possible, collections of the lore 
peculiar to the different parts of China, and its dependencies. 
Each collection, while in itself highly instructive, will be chiefly 
important as forming a link in the chain of facts from which a 
general account of the Folk-Lore of China may be deduced. 
If willing helpers can be found to assist in the work of collec- 
tion, the success of the scheme is ensured. Failure can only 
result from want of co-operation and support. It is, therefore, 
earnestly hoped that all will be ready to give their aid either 
by collecting and contributing themselves or by inducing 
others to do so. 


As a first step towards obtaining a collection of Chinese 
Folk-Lore as complete as possible, and with a view to unifor- 
mity of action, I enclose, herewith in English and Chinese an 
arrangement of the subjects of Folk-Lore under four main 
divisions, sub-divided into minor groups. This arrangement has 
been borrowed from the publications of the Folk-Lore Society 
as appearing to be the one best adapted to China, though no 
doubt modifications and additions will suggest themselves to 
individual collectors. It is hoped, however, that it will serve 
as a useful guide and form a basis on which may be built a 
substantial structure of facts and generalisations. 


The Chinese version is intended for circulation among the 
Chinese who, experience shows, evince a great interest in the 
subject when once they comprehend its aims and objects. 
Under the minor groups, examples have been given in order 
to facilitate inquiry. 

My excuse for addressing you and asking your assistance 
is that, as you are interested in, as well as well acquainted 
with, the customs and manners of the Chinese, it seemed not 
unlikely that you would be willing to co-operate in the fur- 
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therance of a scheme which cannot fail to throw light on the 
inner life and thoughts of the Chinese and to form a valuable 
addition to the Science of Folk-Lore. 

Contributions of all kinds will be most welcome and fully 
acknowledged, and, if contributors wish, can be publisbed in the 
columns of the China Review or the Folk-Lore Journal, in 
which case each contributor will be furnished with copies of 
his contribution in print. With regard to contributions from 
natives, I shall be most happy to undertake the translation of 
them, should it be so desired. 


All communications should be addressed to the un- 
dersigned. 


amiptsine: 
Your obedient Servant, 


J. H. STEWART-LOCKHART, 
Local Secretary, Folk-Lore Society. 


FOLK-LORE. 
SUBJECTS OF INVESTIGATION. 
1. Traditional Narratives. 3. Superstition, Beliefs and 
| Practices. 
(a) Folk Tales. (a) Goblindom. 
(6) Hero Tales. (6) Witcheraft. 
(c) Ballads and Songs. (c) Astrology. 
(d) Place Legends and (qd) Superstitions con- | 
Traditions. nected with Material 
Things. 
2. Traditional Customs. 4, Folk Sayings. 
(a) Local Customs. (a) Proverbs. 
(6) Festival Customs. (0) Old Saws. 
(c). Ceremonial Customs. (c) Jingles, Nursery 
(d) Games. Rhymes. 
(d) Nicknames. 


(e) Riddles. 


failed i Meig f 


ig ore es Gee ee 


Copies of the under-menticned work may be obtained from 
the Honorary Seeretary, Singapore or Penang, price $5 to mem- 
bers, or $6.50 to purchasers who are not members of the Society :— 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 
“RELATING TO 
INDO-CHINA. 


Reprinted for the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
From DALRYMPLE’s *“ Oriental Repertory,” and the “ Asiatic Researches ” 
and ‘‘ Journal” of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Two Vols,, post vo. 


The importance of placing within the reach of local 
students (often without access to libraries) a knowledge of 
5 what has been communicated to the Journals of learned 
‘ Societies in past years upon subjects having reference to the 

Malay Archipelago, has induced the Council of the Soceity 

(the literature in question being of manageable bulk) to 

reprint a series of papers, collected from various sources, 

relating to the Stratts Settlements and Eastern Archt- 
 pelago. 
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